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TO 

WHOSE    FRIENDLY    INTEREST    ENCOURAGED,    AND    WHOSE 

UNTIMELY    DEATH    HELPED    TO    RETARD,   THE 

COMPLETION    OF    THIS    NOVEL. 


Nivermorij  O  heart  of  gold^ 
Loyal  comrade  y  perfect  kni'gbt. 
Shall  I  see  thee  as  of  old. 

Me  thy  charm  of  speech  will  bold. 
Me  thy  quick  step  bring  delight 
Newrmore — O  heart  of  gold, 

Though  that  swift  Death,  shadow-stoled, 
Hide  thee  now,  in  his  despite 
I  shall  see  thee ; — as  of  old 

Not,  hut  grown  to  nobler  mould. 
Grieved  by  earth*  s  mysterious  blight 
Nevermore — O  heart  of  gold. 

Never,  wroth  for  honour  sold. 
Never,  glad  for  wrong  set  right. 
Shall  I  see  thee  as  of  old. 

Shall  the  kindest  hand  enfold 
Mine  with  pressure  warm  and  light; 
Nevermore,  O  heart  of  gold. 
Shall  I  see  thee  as  of  old. 
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"Shs  was  foiskd  ughtly  on  thk  sttbmkkgkd  stxpping- 
stones  with  thk  proud  and  graceful  carriage 
that  combs  of  bearing  burdens  on  the  head.*  1 9 

'*  Her  hands  were  clasped  in  supplication  :  her  up- 
lifted   FACE    showed    pale    IN  THE    DIM    LAMPLIGHT  : 

she  was  prating  for  his  life." 69 

"There  stood  Cynthia,  conspicuous  in  her  white  dress 
against  the  gray  cliff.'* i$l 

"The  blaze  of  concentrated  scorn  and  fury  in  her 

LARGE  DEEP  EYES  STARTLED  AND  APPALLED  HIM.   WAS 

this  RenIe?* 309 

"Yet  her  glance  did  not  blanch  from  the  torturing 
SIGHT.  .  .  .  Should  she  crash  bundly  through 
the  window-sane  and  shout  the  truth  in  their 
startled  ears?" 229 

"Where  she  was  discovered  by  the  master  of  the 
house  on  coming  home  from  the  workshop  to  din- 
ner at  noon." 315 


"  The  LETTER  WAS  IN  FIFTY  PIECES  ;   IT  HAD  BEEN  SNATCHED 

from  her  hand  with  a  subdued  cry."       .        .        .  349 
"  When  the  judge  and  prisoner  thus  confronted  each 

OTHER  in  the  DARKEST  MOMENT  OF  EACH  LIFE,  THEIR 
SIMILARITY  OF  FEATURE  AND  EXPRESSION  BECAME  MARK- 
EDLY APPARENT." 417 
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CHAPTER    I. 

BROCELIANDE. 

The  bleak  sandy  waste  was  very  still — so  still  that 
the  dry  bells  of  last  year's  heather  kept  their  steady 
poise  without  the  faintest  quiver ;  the  sunbeams  were 
away;  the  vast  gray  canopy  of  clouded  sky  absorbed 
all  lesser  shades  into  its  heavy  darkness ;  only  insects 
and  creeping  heath  creatures  stirred  unseen;  birds 
and  rabbits  were  hidden  in  tufts  of  bramble  and  whin. 

But  overhead,  brown  against  the  slaty  gray,  a  hawk 
wheeled  slowly  awhile,  and  then  poised  himself  stilly 
upon  broad,  faintly  quivering  wings,  silent  and  steady 
in  aim,  silent  and  steady  in  his  arrowy  swoop  from 
the  low-domed  sky.  Whether  the  prey  was  fascinated 
by  the  terror  it  saw  hovering  above  in  ever-narrow- 
ing rings,  or  whether  it  was  drowsing  in  fancied  se- 
curity, unconscious  of  the  swooping  death,  Marlowe 
wondered,  when  the  hawk's  plumb  descent  into  the 
long  grass  told  that  the  quarry  was  struck. 

Here,  in  the  centre  of  the  heath,  stood  an  assem- 
blage   of    purple-gray,   lichen-embroidered    stones, 

II 
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roughly  ranged,  roughly  shaped,  as  if  by  the  sport 
of  some  infant  giant.  The  rude,  blunt  summits  of 
these  stones,  gray  against  the  darker  gray  sky,  em- 
phasized the  desolation  by  thus  recalling  the  long- 
dead  creed  of  a  half-forgotten  race,  that  infant  giant 
who  had  in  sooth  flung  those  grim  toys  on  the  heath 
so  many  centuries  ago  in  its  early  blind  groping  after 
faith  and  knowledge,  after  the  will  of  the  Unseen 
and  the  movements  of  stars,  those  seen  forces  seem- 
ingly as  inscrutable  as  the  Unseen.  Ages  and  ages 
ago  both  Druids,  with  their  mysterious  lore  and  grim 
worship,  and  those  who  trembled  before  them,  had 
vanished,  ingulfed  in  the  blackness  of  time,  buried 
in  the  dust  of  centuries.  But  neither  dust  of  dead 
ages  nor  darkness  of  past  time  could  hide  the  great 
stones  reared  for  dark  rites  by  long-dead  hands; 
weathered  by  the  winter  storms  and  baked  by  the 
summer  suns  of  a  thousand  years,  they  still  stood 
solid  and  intact  as  at  first.  Dust  of  dust,  the  hearts 
whose  faith  they  embodied  may  since  have  passed 
through  many  cycles  of  being,  through  the  clod  and 
the  blossom  that  starred  it,  the  fruit  and  the  bird 
that  pecked  it,  the  stag  and  the  hunter  who  woupd 
its  death-note  on  his  long-silenced  horn.  Yet  those 
mysterious  stones  stood. 

And  not  less  still  than  those  grim,  time-defying 
monoliths,  the  still  landscape  boding  storm,  or  the 
living  creatures  of  the  heath,  hushed  in  terror  of  the 
hovering  hawk,  was  the  figure  reclined  at  the  foot 
of  a  maenhir,  still,  as  if  lost  in  meditation,  still  in 
body  as  mind,  unthinking  whether  some  grim  fate 
were  poised  hawkwise  above  the  level  champaign  of 
his  life,  or  some  dark  storm  of  sorrow  brewing  on  its 
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calm  horizon.  His  knapsack  lay  beside  him  in  the 
tussocky  grass ;  the  dust  of  road  and  forest  was  on  his 
feet ;  his  glance  rested  tranquilly  on  the  landscape, 
spreading  in  undulating  sweeps  of  wood  and  heath, 
intersected  by  glen  and  river,  to  the  sea.  Thence, 
distant  as  it  was,  the  low,  hoarse,  continuous  roar  of 
the  ground-swell  was  faintly  borne  to  his  ears. 

Some  fir-tree  tops  feathered  toward  the  open  ele- 
vated heath,  motionless  beneath  the  low,  purplish 
sky,  their  sea-like  music  hushed  in  their  dark  boughs, 
adding  the  vague  charm  of  old  romance  to  the  magic 
and  mystery  of  nature.  Somewhere  beneath  those 
firs  did  the  fabled  fountain  of  Belenton  sparkle,  be- 
side the  charmed  waters  of  which  the  knight  Pontus 
watched  his  arms?  Or  was  the  mystic  sword  hidden 
in  some  enchanted  dell  in  the  shade?  Local  tradi- 
tions each  contradicted  the  other;  asking  the  coimtry 
folk  was  of  no  avail.  It  was  pleasant  to  lie  in  the 
mysterious  stillness  of  that  neutral-tinted  day,  when 
the  air  was  neither  warm  nor  cold  and  the  autumn- 
like peace  of  the  spring  day  was  growing  and  grow- 
ing, and  think  of  what  might  be  hidden  in  the  heart 
of  the  woods,  or  over  there  in  the  feudal  castle  with 
pointed  turrets  by  the  sea. 

It  was  the  forest  of  Broceliande  or  Br^cheliante, 
in  legend-haunted  Brittany,  where,  long  after  the 
Druids  who  reared  those  dolmens  and  maenhirs  had 
vanished,  moved  the  heroes  of  Arthurian  romance. 
Romance?  The  woods  gloomed  with  it,  the  air 
breathed  of  it,  the  heath  flowers  whispered  old  tales 
and  murmured  magic  spells  in  the  silence;  nothing 
seemed  real,  nothing  belonged  to  the  prosaic  life  of 
to-day,  all  was  poetic  dreamland.    Somewhere  in  the 
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heart  of  the  forest  lay  Merlin,  shrouded  by  his  white 
beard  of  secular  growth,  his  knowledge  useless,  his 
enchantments  vain,  fast  bound  through  all  the  cen- 
turies by  the  potency  of  his  own  spells.  Great  and 
sage  wizard  to  give  his  magic  wand  to  a  false  woman ! 
Did  Merlin  muse  upon  Vivien's  treachery  as  he  lay 
there  impotent,  revolving  deeper  and  deeper  spells 
while  the  ages  rolled  by?  Wise  Merlin,  whose  magic 
could  build  beautiful  halls  and  strong  towers,  could 
bend  great  kings  and  mighty  warriors  to  his  will, 
wise  old  man,  outwitted  by  a  slight^  woman,  a  mere 
toy! 

Here  the  knight  Tristram  hunted,  and  here  under 
the  forest  shade  he  lay  in  his  sorrow,  pining  for  Iseult 
of  Ireland,  she  who  had  drunk  of  the  enchanted  cup 
with  him.  Doubtless  his  face  had  often  been  turned 
seaward,  and  his  longing  thoughts  had  overleaped  that 
gray  channel  whose  waves  broke  against  King  Mark's 
Castle  in  Cornwall,  where  Irish  Iseult's  youth  was 
wasting  in  vain  regret.  Yonder  by  the  seashore  the 
younger  Iseult,  the  unloved,  used  to  pace  under  the 
shining  hollies  and  mourn  her  lost  Tristram,  never 
truly  hers.  Everywhere,  as  far  as  eye  could  see,  ex- 
tended the  site  of  the  ancient  forest  of  Broceliande, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  gray  sea  now  hoarsely 
threatening  in  the  distance. 

The  day  was  passing;  this  pleasant  quiescence 
must  be  broken.  Marlowe  rose,  strapped  on  his 
knapsack,  and  fared  forward  over  the  brown  heather 
and  dry  tussocks,  aimless  and  lost  in  dreams,  till  he 
reached  a  wood  which  must  be  penetrated  or  skirted. 
This  was  painful ;  it  forced  him  to  a  decision,  inter- 
rupting the  current  of  placid  revery,  \ 
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The  path  thnMigfa  the  wood  led  sooth,  away  from 
the  sea;  skiitm^^  the  wood,  yoa  went  seaward. 

Is  it  fate  or  is  it  ¥rill  that  moves  us  in  critical  but 
apparently  trivial  moments?  Marlowe  had  no  will 
in  the  matter — ^landward  or  seaward  it  was  the  same 
to  him ;  he  woold  not  have  cared  one  jot  but  for  the 
effort  he  had  to  make  in  deciding.  Time  was  nothing 
to  him ;  months  lay  before  him  in  which  he  would 
have  no  other  care  than  to  wander  as  he  listed,  no 
object  but  to  divert  his  mind  and  restore  the  mental 
balance  lost  by  over-study  and  the  hurry  of  too  full 
a  life.  He  bad  passed  the  first  stage  of  recovery,  the 
totally  inert,  and  had  reached  the  passively  receptive, 
that  blissful  interlude  which  is  a  second  and  sweeter 
childhood;  all  he  wanted  was  to  receive  new  impres- 
sions and  dream  in  peace,  unvexed  by  moral  consid* 
erations  or  active  thought. 

So  he  stood  irresolute,  gazing  at  the  sea,  which, 
darkening  under  the  darkening  sky,  was  now  a  deep 
indigo. 

Some  gulls  sailed  above  him  landward,  their  strong 
curved  wings  white  against  the  dark  cloud-canopy, 
their  flight  level  and  swift.  It  mattered  so  little 
which  way  he  went  that  it  was  not  worth  while  to 
make  the  effort  of  deciding.  And  yet  one  cannot 
walk  across  a  room  without  some  exertion  of  will, 
therefore  he  remained  still  as  a  stone,  and  the  old, 
old  Sphinx's  riddle  of  Fate  and  Will  broke  in  upon 
his  dreams  of  old  romance.  Should  he  shut  his  eyes 
and  go  blindly  whither  Chance  or  Fate  led  him? 
Why,  then  there  would  still  be  an  act  of  choice,  be- 
cause even  with  shut  eyes  he  would  remember  that 
this  way  led  through  the  wood,  landward,  and  that, 
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by  the  wood,  seaward.  One  can  do  nothing  without 
some  faint  volition.  Toss  up?  That  would  be  an 
appeal  to  Fate  or  Chance.  Does  the  Power  that 
poises  the  planet  and  gives  its  long  curve  to  the 
swallow's  wing  work  here  unobserved  in  such  mat- 
ters, where  neither  instinct,  reason,  nor  sense  move 
the  springs  of  will? 

Storm  was  coming  up  rapidly ;  this  expectant  still- 
ness is  the  precursor  of  tempest.  Was  that  a  cry? 
Faint  and  distant,  a  low,  inexpressibly  mournful, 
long-drawn,  shuddering  wail,  or  rather  moan,  pass- 
ing into  a  sigh,  shivered  past  and  died  away,  like  the 
spirit  of  one  of  those  fabled  knights  of  old,  moaning 
by  in  the  desolation,  where  once  was  such  life  and 
stir  of  noble  deeds.  Was  it  Merlin  bewailing  his 
doting  folly  and  the  lost  magic  of  his  wand?  Or  was 
it — yes,  it  must  be,  the  Genver,  sometimes  heard 
over  there  in  Cornwall,  the  English  Brittany,  as  full 
of  legends  and  saints  as  the  French — the  Genver 
which  is  known  to  be  the  soul  of  Queen  Guinevere 
calling  vainly  forever  upon  Arthur,  as  the  Cornish 
chough  is  known  to  utter  the  cry  of  King  Arthur's 
spirit  in  its  pain.  Certainly  it  was  the  Genver,  the 
herald  of  storm,  heard  but  once  in  many  years,  and 
that  only  by  the  privileged. 

Metaphysical  subtleties  vanished  in  the  interest 
kindled  by  this  weird  and  unaccountable  sound,  and 
Marlowe,  lost  in  speculating  upon  the  kindred  super- 
stitions of  the  kindred  peninsulas,  each  dashed  by 
Atlantic  rollers  and  separated  by  the  Channel,  fared 
unconsciously  onward,  dreaming  and  blind,  taking 
the  seaward  path. 

Over  by  the  sea,  clustered  about  the  feudal  towers, 
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were  roofs,  blue  columns  of  smoke,  and  trees;  there 
would  be  shelter  for  the  night.  The  shrouded  sun 
was  now  near  its  setting;  massive  clouds,  piled  be- 
fore it,  were  breaking  into  fiery  pillars  and  bastions 
ridged  with  angry  flame ;  long  rays  of  stormy  yellow 
flashed  out  from  the  fissures,  dyeing  the  western  tur- 
rets, yonder  steeple,  till  now  inconspicuous,  those 
gray  dolmens,  the  budding  woods  and  the  heaths 
starred  with  yellow  broom,  and  kindling  the  holly 
thicket  into  innumerable  sparkles.  Then  on  a  sud- 
den the  straight  smoke-columns  were  twisted  into 
spirals  and  dashed  hither  and  thither,  white  horses 
foamed  upon  the  indigo  sea,  the  hoarse  boom  of  the 
breakers  deepened  and  mixed  with  the  roaring 
ground-swell,  the  woods  shuddered  and  crashed  their 
branches  together,  last  year's  dead  red  leaves  eddied 
up  from  the  ground  and  flew  out  from  sheltered 
boughs  on  which  they  still  clung,  dancing  and  whirl- 
ing in  the  joy  of  coming  storm. 

He  bent  his  head  cheerfully  to  the  blast,  and 
stepped  quickly  on,  in  that  mood  in  which  every- 
thing pleases,  stillness  or  motion,  tempest  or  sun- 
shine, and  even  calamity  only  stirs  the  blood  to  a 
swifter  flow.  The  lusty  storm,  springing  exultantly 
out  of  the  Atlantic  and  rioting  over  land  and  sea, 
was  as  welcome  as  the  dreamy  charm  of  the  lonely 
heath,  its  salt  breath  was  inspiriting,  its  tumults  and 
chill  gave  a  zest  to  the  fireside  shelter  to  come. 

There  was  on  Cecil's  face  the  absence  of  historic 
trace  peculiar  to  youth,  the  blankness  of  an  unwritten 
page,  together  with  that  other  youthful  expression 
of  restrained,  yet  eager,  curiosity  and  unconscious 
desire,  the  marks  of  a  fresh  nature  and  unawakened 
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passions.  But  a  young,  though  not  briefless,  barris- 
ter, who  has  seen  many  curious  and  not  generally 
known  phases  of  life,  who  dabbles  in  literature, 
dallies  with  politics,  reads  with  wet  towels  round  his 
head  in  the  small  hours,  when  not  dancing,  fancies 
he  admires  many  women  and  is  ill-treated  by  one, 
and  finally  breaks  down  and  is  advised  to  take  months 
of  rest,  thinks  himself  old. 

Being  crossed  in  love  is  misery  with  a  diflEerence, 
especially  when,  as  in  this  case,  the  misery  finds  vent 
in  verse.  Yet  Cecil  Marlowe  regarded  himself  as  a 
man  who  had  seen  affliction,  and  finally  renounced 
all  entanglements  with  the  fair  sex  in  consequence. 
But  his  appetite  was  good,  he  was  deeply  interested 
in  everything  he  saw,  and  slept  at  night  like  the 
seven  of  Ephesus. 

« 

The  stormy  yellow  flare  had  died  away,  dusk  was 
now  closing  in  under  the  wings  of  rising  storm, 
primroses  had  taken  on  the  mysterious,  meditative 
look  that  comes  at  dewfall,  when,  above  the  sound 
of  cracking  woods,  piping  winds,  and  booming  sea, 
there  arose  a  thin  but  clear  stream  of  singing  from  a 
little  glen  through  which  a  hidden  brook  wandered. 
He  stopped  to  listen ;  it  was  a  weird,  sweet  melody, 
sung  in  an  unknown  tongue,  and  singularly  fasci- 
nating. Evidently  the  song  of  a  river-sprite,  perhaps 
the  water-fairy,  that  Celtic  Lorelei,  the  Corregan, 
whose  mystic  melody  draws  the  listener  with  irre- 
sistible longing  to  his  death. 

Marlowe  instantly  plunged  down  into  the  glen 
toward  the  fairy  singing — down  till  the  sound  of  the 
gurgling  water  made  a  burden  to  the  Corregan's 
song;  thus  the  spell-drawn  listener  always  follows 
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the  magic  music.  Soon  he  must  see  the  shining 
golden  hair  and  the  baleful  light  of  fairy  eyes.  But 
the  song  stopped  abruptly,  and  there,  in  mid-stream, 
the  water  flowing  over  her  pretty  bare  feet,  stood  the 
Corregan,  only  a  black-haired  peasant  girl,  look- 
ing up  from  startled  blue  eyes,  the  common  heritage 
of  Irish  and  Breton  Celt. 

She  was  poised  lightly  on  the  submerged  stepping- 
stones,  with  the  proud  and  graceful  carriage  that 
comes  of  bearing  burdens  on  the  head.  One  hand 
was  raised  to  steady  her  faggot  of  dry  heath  in 
springing  from  stone  to  stoi\p,  in  the  other  she  car- 
ried a  sickle;  her  dress  was  the  trim  garb  of  the 
district,  the  skirts  kilted  high  for  the  passage, 
showing  well-made  limbs  gleaming  in  the  dusk; 
the  snow-white  Breton  cap-wings  flapped  in  the 
wind  upon  her  wholesome  face;  a  bunch  of  fresh 
primroses  was  fastened  in  her  bodice.  A  picture 
full  of  charm. 

Though  poised  in  the  act  of  flight,  she  did  not  fly, 
but  stood  at  gaze,  her  face  turned  over  her  shoulder 
as  if  fascinated  by  terror,  until  Marlowe  reached  the 
edge  of  the  stream  and  wished  her  "  Good-evening," 
and  asked  the  way  to  the  nearest  inn. 

There  was  no  inn  near,  she  replied,  the  red  blush 
gradually  dying  from  her  face,  and  the  startled  fawn- 
gaze  from  her  eyes ;  no,  nor  any  tavern.  Shelter  for 
the  night?  There  was  the  whole  village  of  St.  Bri- 
leuc.  Being  now  reassured,  she  smiled,  and  sprang 
to  the  opposite  bank,  beckoning  to  him  to  follow  her, 
which  he  did,  slipping  on  the  mossy  stones,  to  which 
her  bare  feet  had  easily  clung  under  the  water.  Had 
he  seen  the  chateau  by  the  sea?   That  was  St.  Brileuc, 
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she  said,  in  broken  French,  with  a  strong  country 
accent. 

Followed  by  Marlowe,  she  climbed  up  the  little 
glen,  through  which  the  stream  babbled  down  to  the 
sea,  talking  with  the  imaflEected  ease  of  the  French 
peasant,  her  feet  pressing  a  mosaic  of  flower  and 
turf,  her  face  whipped  by  her  broad  cap-wings,  and 
thus  alternately  concealed  and  revealed.  They 
walked  on  till  they  reached  a  pasture  grazed  by  cows, 
Marlowe  wondering  when  the  fairy  would  melt  into 
another  shape  or  resume  her  magic  song,  while  the 
storm  grew  and  the  roar  of  the  sea  deepened.  Pres- 
ently a  man  was  seen  approaching  them. 

"  This  is  my  father,  Michel  K^rouac,"  the  Corregan 
said.  Then  she  explained  Marlowe's  situation  to 
the  strong,  square-built  Breton,  who  was  leading  a 
small  cow,  which  looked  on  the  stranger  with  won- 
dering eyes. 

So  the  fairy  faded  into  simple,  harmless  Ren6e 
K^rouaC,  who  lived  with  her  father  and  mother, 
Michel  and  Suzanne  K^rouac,  in  the  ruins  of  the 
feudal  castle. 

Pfere  Michel  readily  agreed  to  take  the  belated  and 
storm-driven  traveller  in  for  the  night,  now  rapidly 
closing  in  upon  them,  taking  care  to  make  good  and 
tangible  terms  first — no  easy  matter,  considering  his 
broken  Breton  French  and  Marlowe's  literary  book 
French. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  stammering  and  gesticu- 
lating, misunderstanding  and  confusion  of  tongues, 
the  sound  of  a  bell  trembled  through  the  thunder  of 
the  rough  sea  and  roaring  wind.  At  this  sound 
K6rouac  stopped  short,  took  oflE  his  broad  felt  hat, 
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and  dropped  on  his  knees  where  he  stood,  the  cow's 
rope  thrown  over  his  arm,  his  hands  busy  with  a 
rosary  which  suddenly  appeared  in  them.  Down 
went  Rente's  bundle  of  heath  and  sickle  at  the  same 
signal,  and  ]she,  too,  knelt  just  where  she  stood,  her 
head  bent  and  her  face  shrouded  by  the  flapping  cap, 
a  rosary  appearing  with  the  same  mysterious  sudden- 
ness in  her  hands.  The  storm  wind  roared  over  the 
two  bent  heads,  shaking  the  father's  long  hair  and 
flapping  the  daughter's  cap ;  heavy  rain-drops  fell ; 
the  cow  stood  patiently  chewing  the  cud,  her  fur 
ruffled  by  the  wind  and  her  head  bent  from  it.  Mar- 
lowe, moved  by  the  picture,  and  wondering  at  this 
singular  combination  of  piety  with  so  keen  a  love  of 
gain  in  the  worthy  man  before  him,  uncovered  his 
own  thick-curled  head  to  the  wind  and  rain  until  the 
rite  was  done  and  his  new  friends  hurried  with  him 
and  their  four-footed  companion  to  the  shelter  of  the 
ruined  castle,  now  a  peasant's  home. 
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The  castle  was  built  on  a  broad  plateau  on  the  top 
of  a  cliff  beetling  over  the  sea ;  the  outworks  had 
been  either  destroyed  or  suffered  to  fall  into  ruins; 
the  drawbridge  was  gone,  the  dry  moat  partially 
filled  up.  The  shells  of  two  turrets,  united  by  a 
battlemented  curtain,  remained  intact,  their  solid 
masonry  defying  not  only  time,  weather,  war,  and 
democratic  rule,  which  last  decreed  its  destruction 
lest  it  should  become  a  stronghold  for  Chouans,  but 
the  violence  of  marauding  peasants,  always  ready  to 
seize  on  it  for  building  materials. 

A  flight  of  uneven  stone  steps,  flanked  by  a  broken 
balustrade  and  garnished  by  pots  of  flowers  and 
shrubs,  led  to  the  central  entrance*  between  the  tur- 
rets; the  door  of  this  opened  immediately  into  a  fair- 
sized  hall,  floored  with  stone  and  weather-tight.  The 
bare  stone  walls,  once  hung  with  arras,  and  even  now 
showing  a  few  broken  carved  bosses  and  scutcheons, 
were  faintly  seen  near  the  hearth  in  the  glow  of  the 
fire ;  the  farther  part  of  the  hall  was  lost  in  thick 
shadow. 

Two  bed-places  with  sliding  oak  panels  in  the 
walls,  some  oaken  presses,  a  table,  some  benches,  and 
rough  cooking  and  eating  vessels,  n:\ade  nearly  all 
the  furniture ;  this  was  grouped  about  the  hearth,  in 
the  glow  of  which  an  elderly  woman  sat  spinning. 

-22 
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Two  sturdy,  lon^^haired  yofotlis  were  mendixii^  nets^ 
one  smging  in  a  low  moootonoiis,  melancholy  recita- 
tive, to  which  the  other  contribtited  a  sort  of  antiphon 
at  intervals.  When  the  heavy  door  creaked  open  to 
admit  Michel,  Ren6e,  and  the  stranger,  the  low  chant 
and  the  hum  of  the  wheel  were  drowned  in  the  thun- 
der of  snrf  on  the  shore  and  the  war  of  winds  round 
the  turrets,  hut  when  Pfere  Michel  shut  and  fastened 
the  door  again,  mingled  agreeably  with  hushed 
sounds  of  storm. 

"Shall  it  be  my  robe  of  blue. 
Or  my  gown  of  scarlet  hoe?*  * 

sang  RaouL 

"Garments  of  black,  my  daii^^ter  dear. 
It  is  now  the  manner  to  wear," 

his  brother  Gabriel  was  chanting,  when  the  song 
stopped  at  sight  of  the  stranger. 

"An  English  painter,  storm-driven,  to  pass  the 
night  and  perhaps  some  weeks,  mother,"  K^rouac 
announced,  as  Cecil  stepped  into  the  warm  hearth- 
glow,  the  flames  dancing  in  his  large  dark  eyes  and 
thick- waved  hair. 

Mfere  Susanne's  wheel  stopped;  she  rose,  a  gaunt 
labor-bowed  figure,  with  hard  brown  hands  and  lined 
brown  face,  on  which  the  fine  white  cap-wings  made 
weird  shadows,  and  said  something  by  way  of  wel- 
come, signing  him  to  a  seat  by  the  fire.  The  long- 
haired lads  scowled  as  they  made  way  by  the  hearth 
and  uttered  a  surly  greeting,  while  the  guest, 
with  the  smile  of  a  man  who  knows  how  to  make 

♦  Archbishop  Trench's  translation. 
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sure  of  a  welcome  anywhere,  stammered  out  such 
salutations  as  he  could  muster,  and  tool;  his  place 
with  an  agreeably  fatigued  and  contented  air.  This 
was  a  pleasant  dream  in  which  he  lost  past  and  fu- 
ture and  his  own  personality. 

The  table  was  soon  spread  with  country  fare — 
galette  of  buckwheat,  fish  fresh  caught,  and  butter- 
milk. M&re  Suzanne  even  cast  a  hesitating  eye  on 
the  hams  hanging  in  the  large  chimney,  but  was 
quickly  frowned  down  by  the  judicious  Michel. 
Foolish  forks  and  troublesome  table-cloth  were  alike 
eschewed  in  this  simple  household,  but  the  board 
shone  bright  and  clean ;  it  had  a  hollow  scooped  in 
its  centre  for  the  family  soup,  into  which  each  dipped 
his  own  wooden  spoon  in  turn.  Cecil  was  soon  en- 
lightened as  to  the  number  of  purposes  to  which 
wooden  spoons  can  be  applied,  and  marvelled  that 
mankind  in  general  should  toil  to  make,  labor  to  buy 
and  keep  clean,  and  fret  to  be  without,  that  numer- 
ous and  complicated  arrangement  of  silver,  glass, 
china,  and  napery  seen  on  the  tables  of  the  sophisti- 
cated. He  was  hungry,  the  fare  was  satisfying,  he 
had  the  lark's  happy  knack  of  looking  neither  before 
nor  after,  and  at  once  became  one  of  that  household, 
and  felt  as  if  he  had  never  lived  elsewhere. 

After  supper  old  cider  was  produced;  they  sat 
round  the  spacious  hearth,  listening  to  the  muflfled 
thunder  of  storm  and  sea,  and  talking  in  broken 
French  eked  out  with  Celtic,  of  fairies  and  enchant- 
ments, sea  tempests  and  wasting  wars,  while  the 
women  span,  Ren6e  silent  by  her  mother's  side,  her 
star-like  eyes  dilating  at  thrilling  adventure  and 
weird  legend. 
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Cecil's  imagination  played  freely  about  these 
things;  his  eyes,  often  too  intense  of  gaze»  grew  soft 
with  dream  and  fancy ;  his  mind,  empty  of  all  else, 
lay  open  to  a  passive  reception  of  fairy-  and  folk-lore, 
legend  and  song;  it  was  very  restful. 

Presently  his  host  led  him  from  the  hall  along  a 
dark  stone  passage,  where  the  thick  solid  walls  sub- 
dued the  shrieking  and  roaring  storm  to  a  low  slum- 
brous murmur,  thence  up  a  winding  stone  stair  to  a 
turret  chamber,  from  the  deep  embrasured  windows 
of  which  they  caught  in  the  darkness  the  ghostly 
glimmer  of  churning  surf-sheet  and  rolling  wave- 
crest.  Moon  and  stars  were  hidden,  but  the  dark 
waste  of  waters  was  now  and  again  illumined  by  a 
flash  of  lightning. 

"  It  was  here  that  the  Sieur  de  Brigny "  Michel 

began,  but  Cecil  was  too  drowsy  to  be  curious  even 
about  the  ghostly  occupants  of  the  turret  chamber, 
and  was  soon  lying  in  sweet-smelling  homespun, 
lulled  by  the  ceaseless  boom  of  breakers  and  roar  of 
winds  in  a  deep  sleep  till  morning. 

The  wind  howled  through  the  turrets  above,  lash- 
ing itself  madly  round  tower  and  battlement,  shriek- 
ing as  if  in  impotent  e€Eort  to  shake  the  thick  stone 
that  had  resisted  so  much  storm  and  violence;  it 
wailed  along  corridors  and  rioted  through  ruins;  it 
lifted  the  great  sea-ridges  in  its  unseen  grasp  and 
flung  them  in  white  raging  masses  on  the  rocky  shore ; 
it  ploughed  dark  furrows  along  the  face  of  the  gray 
sea  and  made  weird  music  among  the  trees,  but  all 
its  fury  failed  to  rouse  the  sleepers  in  the  ruined 
castle.  Presently  the  dark-blue  heaven  was  swept 
bare  and  made  to  reveal  its  shining  treasure  of  stars ; 
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the  rain  rushed  on  and  on  till  it  was  spent  in  the  fury 
of  the  wind,  which  raved  its  last  and  fell. 

Then  the  morning  leaped  brightly  from  behind  the 
eastern  hills,  and  stained  the  quieting  foam-crests  of 
the  gray  sea  purest  rose.  The  time-worn  turrets 
blushed  in  the  rose  light ;  bleak  heaths  studded  with 
sparkling  hollies  were  dyed  in  it ;  the  channel  waves 
broke  and  tumbled  in  the  redness,  like  joyous  young 
creatures  at  play;  the  white  cliffs  of  England  glowed 
in  it  and  her  gray  downs  brightened ;  the  canopy  of 
London  mist  was  steeped  in  it,  and  rolled  slowly 
away  in  heavy  crimson  folds,  changing  to  opal,  till 
by  degrees  the  vast  city  stood,  but  for  the  light 
smoke-veil,  bare  in  its  ugliness  and  squalor,  its 
splendor  and  luxury,  to  the  brilliant  May-day  sun- 
shine. Budding  lindens  and  elms  in  parks  and  gar- 
dens were  jewelled  with  freshest  green,  spring-flowers 
glowed  in  windows  and  balconies;  the  grime  and 
ugliness  of  the  great  grim  town  was  half  masked  by 
all  this  bravery  of  sunlight  and  greenery. 

Even  the  smoke-stained  dreariness  of  those  ave- 
nues of  monotonous  porticoed  houses,  drab  and  dismal, 
running  southward  from  Hyde  Park,  almost  forgot 
itself  in  the  glow  of  the  fresh  spring  morning;  the 
very  tulips,  deutzias,  and  hyacinths  on  the  porticos 
and  miniature  balconies  forgot  that  they  were  exiles, 
and  ignored  the  dust  and  smut  on  their  leaves  as  the 
glory  of  the  morning  grew  on  toward  noon,  passed  it 
and  still  deepened. 

Inside  one  of  these  flower-adorned  houses  some 
children  were  gathered  in  the  hall,  looking  with  de- 
lighted interest  up  the  staircase  to  the  wide  land- 
ing." 
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"Oh,  my!"  cried  the  tallest  of  the  group,  which 
bad  just  broken  loose  from  school-room  and  nursery, 
"isn't  our  Cyn  a  howling  swell?" 

At  this  a  door  opposite  the  children  opened,  and  a 
middle-aged  gentleman  of  prim  and  precise  deport- 
ment appeared.  He,  too,  gazed  with  an  air  of  ap- 
proving patronage  up  the  staircase,  down  which  came 
a  faded  lady,  shawled,  and  with  the  dowdy  aspect  of 
a  chronic  invalid,  just  as  the  loud  thunder  of  a 
knocker  plied  by  the  practiced  hand  of  a  footman 
arose.  The  door  being  opened,  the  figure  of  a  sol- 
dierly-looking old  gentleman  carrying  a  bouquet  and 
followed  by  a  younger  man  appeared.  They,  too, 
after  a  word  with  the  faded  lady  and  her  precise  hus- 
band, joined  in  the  general  gaze  up  the  staircase,  the 
gazers  by  this  time  being  augmented  by  servants 
and  other  members  of  the  family  peeping  from  vari- 
ous nooks  and  points  of  vantage.  The  baby  danced 
and  crowed  in  the  nurse's  arms;  two  little  children, 
restrained  by  the  hands  of  a  grave  governess,  cried 
"  Oh !"  and  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes,  a  young  lady  in 
court  dress,  with  a  serious,  sweet  face,  sailed  slowly 
down  the  stairs  with  a  cordial  "  How  do  you  do.  Gen- 
eral Marlowe?  How  do  you  do.  Captain  Marlowe? 
And  oh,  mamma!  pray  tell  me  am  I  carrying  my 
tail  properly?" 

"'Pussy  cat,  pussy  cat,  where  have  oo  been? 
Up  to  London  to  see  the  Creen,  *" 

warbled  a  boy  voice;  and  a  four-year-old  girl  whim- 
pered :  "  P'ease  let  me  have  on  my  party  f ock,  and 
go  and  see  the  Keen,  too!" 
"Stand  back,  children,"  said  Mrs.  Forde-Cusacke ; 
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''  and,  remember,  no  one  is  on  any  accotmt  to  kiss 
Cynthia." 

"A  most  tantalizing  order,"  murmured  the  Gen- 
eral; "you  should  not  put  such  things  into  people's 
heads." 

"  I  will  kiss  you  all  round  when  I  come  home,  if 
you  are  good,"  said  Cynthia  in  her  serious  way, 
meaning  the  children. 

"We  will  indeed  be  good,"  murmured  the  General, 
to  the  discomposure  of  his  son. 

"I  had  no  idea,"  said  Mr.  Forde-Cusacke,  in  his 
impenetrable  pomposity,  "  that  Cynthia  would  carry 
off  feathers  and  a  train  so  well.  Allow  me  to  com- 
pliment you  on  your  appearance,  my  dear. " 

"Thank  you,  papa,"  she  replied,  courtesying  de- 
murely. "Nurse  tells  me  it  is  no  credit,  because 
fine  feathers  make  fine  birds." 

"Nurse  is  out  for  once,  for  all  her  wisdom,"  said 
Captain  Marlowe.  "Ifo  amount  of  feathers  would 
make  a  magpie  carry  his  tail  like  a  peacock." 

"  Thank  you  for  the  comparison.  Your  bouquet  is 
beyond  thanks.  General.  Has  poor  dear  Lady  Susan 
been  waiting  all  this  time?" 

"  I  say,  Cyn,"  called  out  the  eldest  boy,  "  don't  you 
get  in  a  funk  like  that  girl " 

"  Hush,  Marmie !"  cried  mamma.  "  Don't  be  afraid 
of  stepping  on  your  train  in  going  backward,  Cynnie. " 

"Oh,  mother!  should  I  be  sent  to  the  Tower  if  I 
did?"  asked  Cynthia,  taking  the  General's  arm,  and 
giving  her  bouquet  to  his  son  to  carry. 

"  Is  this  a  subject  for  levity,  Miss  Brande?"  asked 
the  latter.  "  History  is  silent  on  the  fate  of  such  un- 
lucky ladies." 
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"So  are  the  newspapers,  probably  for  state  rea* 
sons,"  added  the  General,  handing  her  into  the  car- 
riage; "only  one  thing  is  certain,  they  are  never 
heard  of  again." 

Cynthia,  unlike  many  ladies  on  their  way  to  that 
drawing-room,  had  no  oanse  to  fear  the  searching 
blaze  of  the  May  sun;  her  slim  white  throat,  fair 
shoulders,  and  fresh,  innocent  face  were  all  the  fairer 
and  fresher  in  the  beautiful  light,  as  young  verdure 
and  May  flowers  ate. 

Her  court  finery  seemed  as  suitable  and  as  natural 
to  her  as  her  simplest  morning  gown ;  the  soft  wav- 
ing of  curling  white  plumes  subdued  the  flash  of 
jewels  and  sheen  of  rich  rustling  stuffs ;  the  flowers 
in  her  hand  accorded  with  the  soft  bloom  of  her  face ; 
shining  eyes  and  silky  hair  were  set  off  by  the  white, 
uncovered  shoulders.  Her  light,  swift  step,  accus- 
tomed to  meadows  and  country  lanes,  steep  cliffs, 
and  slippery  downs,  was  properly  subdued  to  a  sedate 
and  measured  pace  on  the  carpeted  pavement,  to  the 
wonder  of  Dick  Marlowe,  who  almost  expected  daisies 
to  spring  up  in  her  path.  Yet "  little  Cynthia, "  as  her 
friends  still  called  the  tall,  slight,  unformed  girl,  was 
scarcely  a  beauty. 

There  was  a  captivating  sweetness  in  the  curves 
of  her  lips,  but  as  yet  no  strength  or  decision ;  her 
eyes,  clear-shining  with  wholesome  youth,  were 
neither  very  well  set  nor  very  well  colored,  but  people 
who  knew  her  intimately  were  fascinated  by  their 
expression  and  the  unexpected  lights  they  flashed 
out  at  times ;  their  gaze  even  when  smiling  was  seri- 
ous, almost  sad,  as  if  looking  into  a  dark  and  tragic 
future.     Lady  Susan,  scanning  her  charge  with  criti- 
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cal  yet  approving  glance,  observed  this*  look,  often 
seen  in  the  portraits  of  those  destined  to  sorrow  or 
early  death,  with  pain  and  uneasy  foreboding,  for 
she  loved  the  girl,  and  was  superstitious. 

The  carriage  door  was  shut,  the  shining  steeds 
dashed  off  with  a  glitter  of  turning  wheels  and  a 
gleam  of  diamonds  and  fine  raiment,  to  the  admira- 
tion of  a  crowd  of  street-boys  and  nursemaids,  and 
the  quieter  interests  of  the  two  Marlowes,  who  gazed 
after  it  till  a  bend  of  the  street  took  it,  before  they 
turned  back  to  the  Forde-Cusackes*. 

"Fine  girl,  Dick!"  said  the  elder  man,  stepping 
aside  while  a  servant  rolled  up  the  red  cloth. 

"Certainly,  sir." 

"  Fine  property,  Dick !" 

"Quite  so." 

"Nice  girl,  Dick!"  continued  the  General,  empha- 
sizing the  adjective. 

"Very." 

"  Nice  manner,  eh?" 

"Of  course." 

"Good  girl,  Dick?" 

"Very." 

"Good  action,  h'm?" 

"Precisely,"  returned  Richard,  by  this  time  once 
more  in  the  little  entrance-hall  with  his  father. 

He  knew  what  the  General  expected  of  him,  and 
he  thought  it  on  the  whole  rough  upon  Cynthia  thus, 
as  it  were,  to  snap  her  up  on  the  threshold  of  her  so- 
cial life.  In  his  simple  creed  it  was  mean  to  make 
advances  to  a  girl  before  she  came  out  and  had  an 
opportunity  of  exercising  some  choice. 

Mrs.  Forde-Cusacke  had  been  unable  to  present  her 
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daughter  in  the  previous  spring  on  account  of  inter- 
esting family  events ;  and,  an  event  of  equal  interest 
being  imminent  this  year,  and  the  same  kind  of  thing 
having  gone  on  for  the  last  ten  years,  it  had  occurred 
to  Mrs.  Porde-Cusacke  that  Cynthia  ran  some  risk  of 
not  going  to  St.  James'  at  all  if  she  waited  to  pre- 
sent her  in  person.  Therefore  Lady  Susan  Marlowe 
had  undertaken  this  very  serious  duty,  and  Cynthia 
would  have  been  taken  "  to  see  the  Keen"  in  March, 
but  for  the  prolonged  illness  of  Lady  Susan's  young- 
est son. 

Cynthia  regarded  the  ceremony  with  the  dutiful 
seriousness  that  characterized  her;  it  was,  of  course, 
far  less  serious  than  confirmation,  though  bearing  the 
same  relation  to  secular  matters  that  did  to  spiritual. 
As  the  carriage  rolled  through  the  bustling  roads  she 
mused  on  the  new  duties  her  mother  told  her  she 
would  now  have  to  fulfil.  But  while  she  mused  a 
light  came  to  her,  and  the  solemnity  of  those  duties 
vanished. 

**Why,  Cynthia,"  Lady  Susan  said  caressingly, 
'*  what  a  grave  face  for  this  bright  day !  One  might 
think  you  a  judge  going  to  open  assizes." 

"Of  course,"  she  returned,  the  gravity  vanishing, 
"I  see  now  why  judges  are  so  gorgeously  dressed; 
fine  clothes  make  one  thoughtful." 

"What  thoughts  does  your  finery  inspire,  dear 
child?" 

"I  suppose,"  Cynthia  continued,  "it  is  being  un- 
used to  full  dress  in  the  morning.  But  I  can't  forget 
my  feathers,  dear  Lady  Susan;  and  I  can't  help  won- 
dering why  I  should  be  decked  out  in  all  this  frip- 
pery. " 
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"  My  dear  child !  simply  because  others  are. " 

"  The  children's  governess  is  not.  And  the  girls 
fn  those  shops,  most  of  them  young,  many  very 
pretty ;  and  those  girls  with  bandboxes  and  parcels 
hurrying  along  the  pavement." 

"  Dearest  Cynthia,  their  duties  are  different;  they 
are  not  in  society. " 

"Then  why  am  I?  And  what  does  society  mean, 
after  all?    A  round  of  amusement." 

"A  very  tiring  round,"  sighed  Lady  Susan,  who 
was  going  to  St.  James*  solely  for  Cynthia's  sake. 

"  Don't  think  me  ungrateful.  But  would  you  rather 
be  bending  over  washtubs,  or  scrubbing  floors,  like 
other — ah ! — other  people's  mothers?  And  don't  you 
think  Maria  would  rather  drive  along  to  St.  James' 
this  bright  day  with  the  General's  lovely  flowers  than 
be  shut  up  in  the  nursery  or  walking  in  the  square 
with  the  children?  or  Charlotte,  who  is  in  the  kitchen 
cooking?  Then  Jane,  scrubbing  and  dusting,  and 
Hannah — scolded  yesterday  for  wearing  smart  ear- 
rings—^and  factory  girls?  Why  shouldn't  they  all 
wear  diamonds?" 

"  In  the  first  place  there  are  not  enough  diamonds 
for  all,"  Lady  Susan  replied;  "and  if  there  were,  no 
one  would  care  to  wear  diamonds.  You  are  begin- 
ning to  confuse  yourself  by  social  problems — prob- 
lems not  so  hard  as  they  seem,  Cynthia.  The  adorn- 
ments of  life  are  not  so  unnecessary  as  you  think; 
society  is  more  useful  than  it  seems.  Your  place  is 
among  the  adornments  of  life.  It  is  not  happier  than 
a  graver  and  more  useful  lot ;  but  here  your  duty  lies. " 

"  Why  should  my  lot  be  all  ornament,  others'  all 
Jahorr 
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"  Why  is  a  cabbage  a  cabbage,  and  a  rose  a  rose?" 

'*  It  seems  nobler  to  be  a  cabbage  and  feed  some 
poor  and  useful  laborer " 

"  Than  to  be  a  rose  sung  by  poets,  given  as  a  love- 
pledge  and  treasured  for  years.  You  will  soon  find 
that  this  ornamental  life  of  yours  has  serious  duties 
enough  and  to  spare. " 

Cynthia's  eyes  were  shining  with  unshed  tears. 
She  turned  them  from  her  friend  and  looked  at  the 
crowd  gathered  before  the  palace  gate,  at  which  they 
were  now  waiting  in  an  unusually  long  queue. 

What  mysteries  life  holds !  How  deeply  this  young 
untried  girl  longed  to  raise  the  veil  from  the  soul 
dimly  imaged  beneath  those  commonplace,  every-day 
faces,  bent  in  derision,  depreciation,  or  utter  stolidity 
upon  the  line  of  carriages  freighted  with  fine  raiment 
and  jewels! 

Beneath  those  rich  garments  and  soft-flowing 
plumes  were  human  forms  and  human  hearts,  the 
hopes  of  maiden  youth,  the  cares  of  matronly  matur- 
ity and  world- worn  age,  mean  cares  and  mean  am- 
bitions, much  foiled  and  stifled  nobility,  some  lofty 
aspirations  and  pure  aims.  Aims,  hopes,  ambitions, 
cares  and  heroisms — all  were  represented  in  the  neu- 
tral-tinted crowd  on  the  pavement  as  in  the  jewelled, 
bright-hued  throng  in  the  carriages.  Both  were 
alike,  both  human;  and  though  the  silk-clad  people 
on  the  whole  possessed  more  knowledge  and  more 
inherited  intellect  than  the  others,  the  chief  differ- 
ence between  them  consisted  in  the  amount  of  soap 
expended  daily  upon  each. 

A  pale  girl,  looking  tired  and  dispirited,  was  sell- 
ing flowers  on  the  pavement — she  had  great  pathetic 
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dark  eyes,  surpassed  by  none  beneath  the  ostrich 
feathers ;  a  barefooted  grimy  boy  was  turning  wheels 
with  his  body — his  eyes  were  sharp  and  cunning; 
some  country  cousins  were  seeing  the  procession  of 
courtiers  for  the  first  time ;  street-boys  were  making 
free  comments  on  the  ladies  compelled  to  wait  before 
ttem,  with  that  guileless  oblivion  of  the  feelings  of 
others  peculiar  to  boys  and  unpolished  men;  grown- 
up roughs  were  surpassing  these  ingenuous  youths 
in  their  comments;  the  impassive  British  policeman 
and  the  imperturbable  British  footman  looked  on 
stolidly,  and  perambulators  with  screeching  occupants 
got  in  the  way. 

Absorbed  in  this  scene,  Cynthia  wondered  and 
wondered  and  wondered  again  what  kind  of  picture 
life  showed  to  all  these  eyes,  why  so  many  went 
ragged,  shabby,  anddingy,  while  so  few  were  plumed 
and  richly  dressed.  But  Lady  Susan  had  eyes  only 
for  Cynthia,  who  sat  nearest  the  pavement,  and  whose 
absorbed  and  thoughtful  face  was  turned  in  half- 
profile  from  her.   • 

"  Dear  child !  if  she  were  my  very  own  I  could  not 
care  more  for  her,"  the  elder  lady  mused;  and  yet 
she  did  not  wish  her  to  marry  her  son  Richard. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

* 

ST.  JAMES'  PALACE. 

Cynthia  coBtinued  to  perplex  herself  with  unan- 
swerable problems  aiid  vague  speculations,  while 
her  friend,  as  absorbed  as  she,  went  on  thinking  of 
Cynthia  and  forecasting  her  future,  partly  on  the  in- 
suflficient  data  of  the  undeveloped  and  faulty  charac- 
ter she  had  studied  in  this  young  creature  of  late,  and 
partly  on  her  circumstances  and  promise  of  beauty. 
Lady  Susan  had  made  some  plaintive  allusions  to 
the  tyrannous  necessity  of  appearing  in  a  low-necked 
gown  in  the  morning.  Yet  she  was  not  to  be  pitied : 
an  artist  would  have  preferred  the  grand  moulding 
of  her  shoulders  and  arms  to  Cynthia's  indefinite  out- 
lines. This  lady  had  been  very  beautiful  in  youth, 
and,  though  now  long  past  the  meridian  of  life,  she 
showed  no  trace  of  age,  unless  it  were  its  mellowing, 
and  the  tolerant  gentleness  that  can  only  come  with 
years.  Her  eyes  sparkled  with  the  fire  of  intellect 
and  glowed  with  the  warmth  of  a  good  heart,  and  she 
possessed  other  unfading  charms.  To  her  youngest 
and  favorite  son  she  was  the  most  beautiful  woman 
he  had  ever  seen.  Their  relationship  was  an  ideal 
one,  as  Cynthia  knew,  and,  with  a  sudden  blush  for 
the  egoism  which  had  brought  nothing  but  her  own 
personal  perplexities  into  their  half -hour's  conversa- 
tion, she  turned  from  the  motley  crowd  in  the  spring 
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sunshine  to  the  beautiful  face  looking  so  kindly  upon 
her,  and  asked  if  Lady  Susan  had  heard  from  her  sqn 
Cecil. 

The  older  face  was  at  once  irradiated,  the  beauti- 
ful eyes  softened.  She  had  but  just  received  one  of 
the  long  journal-letters  with  which  Cecil  dotted  his 
route,  and,  knowing  it  would  be  a  crowded  drawing- 
room,  she  had  brought  it  with  her,  thinking  it  might 
beguile  the  tedium  of  waiting. 

"  A  capital  thought !  Your  son  is  such  a  delightful 
correspondent,"  replied  Cynthia,  who  always  said  the 
right  thing. 

Cecil  Marlowe's  letter  was  a  prospective  infliction 
to  her,  and,  while  listening  civilly  to  her  friend's 
reading,  her  serious  thoughts  flowed  on  in  an  under- 
current. She  began  to  understand  why  so  many 
people  in  old  times,  like  the  beautiful  young  bride 
killed  at  her  own  marriage-feast,  had  worn  hair-cloth 
beneath  their  raiment  of  cloth  of  gold  and  silver 
tissues. 

"  I  think  he  is  rather  a  good  correspondent,"  Lady 
Susan  replied,  with  a  wistful  bashfulness  that  would 
have  been  rather  touching  to  one  ten  years  older 
than  Cynthia.  "  He  is  observant  and  imaginative, 
and  his  pen  flows  gracefully. " 

"  A  poet,  too.  I  think  you  saw  the  review  of  his 
*  Daffodil  Songs'?" 

"  Yes ;  clever  people  always  begin  with  verse,  Cyn- 
thia, but  only  foolish  ones  go  on.  Verse  is  a  kind  of 
mental  measles:  one  is  glad  when  it  comes  well  out 
and  is  over. " 

"I  shall  always  admire  your  son's  measles,  and 
^odk  tor  another  attack" — an  exact  reflection  of  Lady 
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Susan's  own  secret  thoughts;  she  would  have  liked 
to  kiss  Cynthia  for  saying  it.  **  In  the  mean  time,  I 
hope  his  prosaic  ailments  are  gone,  and  he  is  enjoy- 
ing his  travel." 

"  He  is  thoroughly  in  love  with  Brittany  and  his 
own  freedom.  *I  don't  in  the  least  know  how  I  got 
here,'  he  writes;  *some  pleasant  spring  air  drifted 
me,  perhaps.  Brittany  is  all  historic  association, 
poetry,  legend,  romance.  It  is  impossible  to  live 
the  prose  of  every-day  life  in  these  haunted  regions; 
I  live  and  move  in  an  enclianting  dream.'  " 

"  Do  you  think "  began  Cynthia. 

"  Well,  dear?  One  might  think  you  were  about  to 
charge  a  jury,  from  your  face. " 

Cynthia  laughed  and  blushed. 

"  I  was  only  wondering  if  it  were  a  good  plan  to 
live  in  dreams,"  she  replied. 

"  Bad  for  the  morals,  Cynnie,  as  a  rule.  But  re- 
laxation is  just  what  the  poor  boy  wants  now — a 
purely  animal  life.  Let  me  see — where  was  I?  Oh ! 
*How  strange  that  Chateaubriand,  born  at  St.  Malo, 
bred  in  the  haunted  forest  of  Broceliande,  where 
every  stick  and  stone  speaks  of  romance  and  history, 
should  have  gone  to  the  silent  and  desolate  American 
forests  for  inspiration !  Inspiration  is  best  found  at 
home,  Goethe  says.  It  was  the  tendency  of  Chateau- 
briand's time — a  violent  breaking  away  from  the  old, 
however  lovely — an  eager  thirst  for  the  new,  how- 
ever blank  and  featureless.  My  movements  are  un- 
decided. I  may  go  on  into  the  Basque  provinces, 
and  thence  down  into  Moorish  Spain,  or  along  the 
Mediterranean  coast  to  Italy,  provided  I  don't  fall 
into  Merliu'3  enchanted  circle,  or  hear  the  Corregan 
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justify  her  passionate  affection.  He  must  have  heart 
as  well  as  intellect,  refinement  and  good  principle. 
She  wondered  what  he  thought  about  diamonds,  and 
if  he  were  troubled  because  of  those  who  sat  in  the 
dust  of  life.  After  all,  delightful  as  Lady  Susan  was, 
she  was  only  a  woman,  and  perhaps  at  her  age  it 
was  ^natural  that  she  should  take  things  too  much  for 
granted.  Cynthia  was  sorry  that  she  had  no  brother 
older  than  Marmie.  How  pleasant  it  woul^  be  to 
discuss  things  of  vital  interest  with  a  man  friend  of 
one's  own  age! 

She  did  not  know  that  she  was  lonely ;  but  what 
with  the  annual  advent  of  a  little  Forde-Cusacke, 
and  the  many  claims  of  those  already  in  existence — 
not  to  speak  of  social  duties  and  the  perpetual  re- 
quirements of  Mr.  Forde-Cusacke,  whose  life  was  an 
eternal  succession  of  fads  and  fusses,  for  each  of  which 
he  required  a  perpetual  fountain  of  fresh-springing 
sympathy,  unadulterated  by  criticism — poor  Mrs. 
Cusacke  had  scant  leisure  for  her  eldest  child,  the 
daughter  of  her  youth  and  romance.  On  the  other 
hand,  Marmaduke  Forde-Cusacke,  Esq.,  M.P.,  had 
never  yet  betrayed  any  interest  in  any  one's  concerns 
but  his  own — except,  indeed,  in  those  of  mankind  at 
large,  which  he  felt  bound  to  favor  with  his  patron- 
age and  partial  approval.  So  Cynthia  lived  in  isola- 
tion, and  could  only  discuss  things  in  her  own  heart 
until  the  happy  time  when  Lady  Susan  began  to 
make  a  companion  and  friend  of  her.  Anecdotes  of 
Cecil's  boyhood  were  not  unknown  to  Cynthia,  and 
especially  the  story  of  his  devoted  servant.  Bob  Ryall. 
Bob,  ill-treated  by  a  tipsy  tinker,  was  the  spoil  of 
war.     Cecil,  a  stripling  in  his  teens,  had  fought  the 
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big  tinker  for  possession  of  the  boy  and  won.  She 
liked  that  story;  her  eyes  became  luminous  at  the 
remembrance. 

"  Very  good  likeness  of  Will,  is  it  not?"  said  Cap- 
tain Marlowe,  coming  up. 

"Will?"  she  asked,  returning  from  revery  to  real- 
ity, with  a  flush  and  a  sparkle. 

•*  I  forgot ;  you  only  know  my  brother  Cecil  by  his 
Sunday  name. " 

"Quite  so.  He  doesn't  look  like  a  plain  Will," 
she  replied.     "  Have  you  an  every-day  name,  too?" 

"  We've  all  Sunday  names;  none  of  them  stick  but 
Will's.  My  mother  tried  to  keep  to  them  all.  The 
rest  of  us  can't  rise  above  plain  Tom,  Dick,  and 
Harry.  Fancy  calling  me  St.  Maur.  You  laugh, 
Miss  Brande,  at  the  bare  notion. " 

"  Why  not  St.  Maur?  But  Richard  is  more  manly 
and  well-sounding.  And  why  should  your  brother 
be  known  by  his  most  imposing  name?  It  strikes  me 
as  an  odd  talent. " 

"It  hangs  together  with  a  fellow  in  an  Oxford 
reading  set,  a  man  who  scribbles  verse  and  stuff,  a 
*leamed  brother'  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  you 
know.  The  rest  of  us  haven't  an  ounce  of  brains 
between  us,  thank  the  Lord!  We  take  after  the 
General." 

"  Oh,  Captain  Marlowe,  think  of  the  Fifth  Com- 
mandment!" 

"  Well,  so  I  do,  only  the  other  way  about.  So  you 
managed  to  escape  the  Tower  this  morning!  And 
5^ou  had  nobody  to  look  after  you !" 

"No,"  Cynthia  replied,  "we  relied  on  your  faith- 
less brother. " 
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"He  ought  to  have  telegraphed  in  time/'  Dick 
added;  "fearful  grind  for  you,  wasn't  it?  Men  are 
always  tumbling  over  their  swords  at  Court.  I  often 
wonder  there  are  no  more  spills  from  ladies'  trains." 

"  Ladies  are  used  to  be  followed.  No ;  beyond  or- 
dering the  Duke  of  Oxford — who  seems  to  be  a  grand 
Court  official,  or  three-tailed  bashaw — to  run  and  call 
Lady  Susan  Marlowe's  carriage,  and  be  quick^  under 
the  impression  that  he  was  some  kind  of  servant,  I 
don't  know  that  I  did  anything  very  dreadful." 

"What  happened?" 

"  He  ran.  I  didn't  enjoy  the  subsequent  introduc- 
tion. " 

"  No  doubt  he  did.  He  isn't  a  bad  lot.  A  sort  of 
eight-hundredth  cousin  of  my  mother's.  Shall  I  get 
you  an  ice?" 

Cynthia  knew  that  conversation  with  Dick  could 
never  rise  above  this  level.  Yet  Dick  was  like  his 
mother,  with  just  such  fine  eyes,  but  they  were  blue 
instead  of  black. 

Away  south  in  Brittany  that  bright  afternoon,  Cecil 
Marlowe  was  sitting  in  the  sun  under  a  blossomed 
apple-tree,  within  sound  of  the  quieted  sea,  pen  in 
hand. 

"  I  wish  you  were  here,"  he  wrote,  after  a  descrip- 
tion of  St.  Brileuc ;  "  it  is  like  living  a  century  back, 
so  many  obsolete  customs  linger  on.  No  papers,  no 
books,  no  bothers.  No  one  has  ever  heard  anything 
of  the  present;  they  are  still  trying  to  catch  up  with 
the  past  at  a  snail's  gallop.  I  shall  stay  a  week  or 
two  longer  and  collect  songs  and  legends,  a  lodger  in 
that  enchanted  turret-chamber  which  you  would  love. 
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I  have  heard  and  seen  the  Corregan  and  yet  live. 
She  withheld  the  usual  proposals,  no  doubt  detecting 
the  budding  old  bachelor  in  me.  She  turned  out  to 
be  a  harmless  peasant  girl,  not  exactly  handsome, 
but  picturesque,  and  with  something  of  the  half- 
childish,  half-savage  grace  of  her  class.  You  would 
instantly  have  sketched  her,  if  you  had  come  upon 
her  singing  on  the  stepping-stones  in  the  stream  at 
dusk.  My  daughters  (old  bachelors  always  have 
daughters)  shall  carry  things  on  their  heads  to  develop 
their  figures.  By  the  way,  how  does  Dick's  court- 
ship speed?  Harry  said  he  was  hopelessly  gone  on 
your  pet  girl  friend.  It  cuts  me  to  the  heart  to  see 
the  women  doing  hard  field  work.  M^re  Suzanne 
turns  out  to  be  quite  young,  and  is  a  regular  old  hag 
to  look  at.  Even  the  beautiful  Breton  eyes  are 
bleared.  The  poor  Corregan's  will  soon  fade,  I  sup- 
pose. Such  eyes!  All  the  poetry  and  romance,  the 
endurance,  the  weird  witchery  and  superstition  of 
the  race  seem  to  look  out  upon  you  through  long, 
long  centuries  from  their  blue  deeps.  *Me  the  fairy 
has  looked  to  death,'  says  the  ballad  of  the  Corregan, 
and  no  wonder.  She  has  a  sweetheart — the  peasant 
Corregan — he  looks  at  her  as  if  she  were  a  goddess 
now;  but  he  will  make  her  work  in  his  fields  and 
drudge  in  his  house  when  he  marries  her.  She,  who 
pretends  to  scorn  him  now,  will  make  no  secret  of 
worshipping  him  then.  I  don't  like  that  slavishness 
in  women — another  old  bachelor's  trait.  But  when 
I  think  of  the  uses  to  which  men  put  women  in  this 
beast  of  a  world,  I  declare  I  would  as  soon  be  a  Bar- 
bary  ape  as  a  man.  You  would  find  Raoul  and  Ga- 
briel K^rouac  irresistible  for  models.     The  General 
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must  bring  you  near  this  place  in  the  autumn.  He 
could  bathe  and  knock  about  pleasantly  for  a  week 
or  two.  Glad  to  hear  that  little  Cynthia  Brande  has 
grown  so  companionable  for  you.  I  dug  for  two 
hours  in  the  garden  this  morning,  and  dined  (at  noon) 
on  mackerel  fresh  from  the  sea.  One  can  bathe  here 
in  Father  Adam's  coat.  What  does  hearing  the  Gen- 
ver  portend?" 

Some  little  time  passed  without  a  line  from  Cecil. 
The  next  letter  was  brief,  speaking  of  the  tranquil 
monotony  and  healthful  stupidity  of  a  purely  animal 
existence,  ruinous  to  letter-writing.  Then  followed 
a  longer  silence,  which,  though  it  disappointed,  did 
not  disquiet  Lady  Susan. 

Days  sped  rapidly  at  St;  Brileuc ;  leaves  unfolded 
as  if  by  magic,  the  glory  of  the  year  grew  apace,  life 
was  as  a  pleasant  dream,  the  past  as  if  it  had  not 
been,  the  future  as  if  it  would  not  be ;  only  the  golden 
present  was  there,  and  sunshine  was  sweet.  Cecil's 
mind,  bruised  and  strained  by  his  strenuous  life,  had 
drifted  into  a  neutral-tinted  valley  of  rest,  which  was 
dim  and  unreal,  and  peopled  by  shades,  like  the 
vague,  still  pleasaunce  of  Elysian  fields,  or  that  even 
stiller  valley  of  Avilion,  in  which  King  Arthur  rested 
after  his  grievous  wound  in  the  last  weird  battle. 

Ostensibly  there  to  sketch,  Cecil  lived  the  simple 
life  of  his  hosts,  going  a-field  with  them  on  land  or 
a-fishing  in  the  sea,  chatting  with  them  and  their 
companions  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  sometimes 
lending  a  hand  at  their  labors,  sometimes  taking  the 
boat  and  going  off  by  himself  for  a  day,  sometimes 
going  inland  in  search  of  Druidic  remains  and  an- 
tiquities.    The  turret-chamber  was  a  stronghold  to 
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resort  to  when  he  wished  to  be  alone,  which  was  sel- 
dom. He  liked  better  to  join  the  family  circle  round 
the  hearth-fire  in  the  hall,  when  the  evenings  were 
chill,  or  in  the  pale  warm  twilights  and  moonlit 
nights  to  sit  outside  on  the  small  terrace  by  the  flight 
of  stone  steps.  Then  it  was  that  old  ballads  were 
droned,  old  tales  told,  and  country  customs  and  super- 
stitions discussed,  as  they  never  had  been  before;  for 
peasants  never  describe  themselves,  and  do  not  dis- 
cuss things  which  are  as  natural  and  obvious  to  them 
as  the  shining  of  the  sun  and  stars.  But  Cecil  Mar- 
lowe, trained  to  draw  information  from  uneducated 
minds,  already  understood  how  by  subtle  an<i  well- 
directed  questions  to  educe  valuable  facts  and  shatter 
unstable  theories,  a  knowledge  which  subsequently 
made  him  so  skilful  in  examining  and  cross-examin- 
ing witnesses.  Besides,  he  knew,  how  to  suppress 
himself  and  suggest  trains  of  thought  that  made 
people  forget  his  presence  and  reveal  their  mental 
stores  in  anecdote,  reminiscence,  or  half-unconscious 
soliloquy. 

This  was  especially  the  case  with  the  women,  whose 
minds  were  more  plastic  and  tongues  readier  than 
those  of  the  men,  and  who  were  often  at  home,  sit- 
ting by  the  hearth  or  at  the  open  door  spinning,  while 
the  men  were  away.  He  was  very  sorry  for  these 
hard- worked,  patient  women  with  their  deeper  needs 
and  finer  organizations  added  to  their  physical  weak- 
ness and  emotional  dependence.  Ren^e  was  the  ob- 
ject of  his  more  compassionate  interest,  because  he 
saw  by  a  hundred  tokens  that  her  heart  had  put  forth 
its  spring  blossoming,  and  her  life  of  toil  and  care 
was  brightened  b>  the  one  gleam  of  romance  which 
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love  sheds  on  such.  And  Hoel  Calloc,  her  reputed 
sweetheart,  was  a  rough,  coarse  fellow,  low-browed, 
with  a  fierce  animal  eye  and  heavy  jaw.  Cecil  did 
not  like  Hoel,  and  Hoel  disliked  "  that  fine  English- 
man." 


CHAPTER    IV. 

A  NIGHT  ON  THE  ROCKS. 

Though  Love  levels  ranks,  he  rarely  does  it  with- 
out disaster — to  the  woman.  Did  not  the  Lady  of 
Burleigh  die  of  an  affectionate  husband's  splendor? 
Semele  was  slain  by  the  first,  glimpse  of  her  lover's 
glory;  worse  things  happened  to  that  unfortunate 
Vestal,  whose  semi-divine  offspring  were  thrown  into 
the  Tiber  to  be  rescued  by  a  wolf's  compassion. 
Syrinx  and  Daphne  only  escaped  the  pursuit  of  di- 
vine adorers  by  overstepping  the  bounds  of  human- 
ity and  living  faintly  on  in  the  cold  tissues  of  reed 
and  laurel  by  favor  of  a  woman  god.  In  these  cases 
the  man  always  gets  the  best  of  it.  For  Diana,  far 
from  harming  her  loved  shepherd,  raised  Endymion 
to  her  own  silver  courts,  and  Aurora  conferred  im- 
mortality upon  Tithonus.  But  if  the  god-like  lover 
is  only  a  prince,  peer,  or  gentleman,  and  the  woman 
the  daughter  of  one  whose  loftiest  title  is  plain  man, 
her  disaster  is  even  deeper. 

The  world  of  St.  Brileuc  saw  that  the  mysterious 
stranger,  who,  like  an  old  Greek  god  in  disguise,  had 
come  among  them  from  Heaven  knew  where,  if  os- 
tensibly from  a  land  of  fog  and  barbarians  beyond 
the  sea,  perceived  the  beauty  of  Michel  K^rouac's 
daughter,  nor  was  this  quite  unsuspected  by  Ren^e 
herself.     Cecil  would  often  say  to  her,  "  Ren^e,  are 
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you  not  very  tired?"  or,  "That  is  hard  work  for  a 
woman,"  and  more  frequently  still  he  would  carry 
some  burden,  or  do  a  piece  of  field  work  for  her. 
Then  her  eyes  would  deepen  as  she  looked  with  as- 
tonishment, mingled  with  pleasure,  into  the  foreign 
artist's  searching  dark  eyes,  and  Cecil  would  wonder 
how  it  was  that  the  women  of  her  class  are  so  much 
more  interesting  than  the  men,  and  his  hefeirt  would 
ache  with  pity  to  think  of  the  life  that  lay  before  her. 

"  Why  should  you  do  my  work?"  she  asked  haught- 
ily, as  if  it  were  a  stigma  on  her  to  be  thought  too 
feeble  for  it,  one  day  when  he  found  her  bending  over 
a  piece  of  fresh-turned  ground  that  she  was  manur- 
ing with  goemon,  or  sea-wrack,  gathered  from  the 
bouldered  shore,  and  tried  to  take  the  fork  from  her 
hands. 

"  Think  how  much  you  do  for  me,"  he  replied,  get- 
ting possession  of  the  fork,  while  she  straightened 
her  aching  back  and  took  out  the  knitting  which 
served  to  fill  up  pauses  when  the  busy  hands  were 
not  otherwise  occupied — when,  for  instance,  she  was 
going  to  market  with  her  jar  of  butter  poised  on  her 
head.  "  Thanks  to  you,  Ren^e,  I  can  say  many  things 
in  Breton.  And  I  want  you  to  do  something  more, 
with  your  mother's  leave.  I  want  you  to  let  me 
paint  you." 

"  Me !  What,  like  the  picture  you  made  of  the  sea, 
with  Raoul  and  Gabriel  in  the  boat?  'J'hen  I  must 
wear  my  buckled  shoes  and  the  clothes  I  wore  at  the 
Pardon.  No,  no,  it  cannot  be,"  she  added,  her  pride 
suddenly  taking  fire. 

"  But  why  not?"  Michel  K^rouac  said  afterward  to 
his  wife.     "To  make  pictures  is  his  trade.     A  cat 
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may  look  at  a  king.  If  the  Englishman  may  look  at 
our  girl,  why  not  paint  her,  as  he  did  the  cow?" 

So  Ren6e  was  painted,  with  the  startled  gaze  in 
her  deep  eyes  and  the  bundle  of  heather  on  her  head, 
barefoot  on  the  mossy  stepping-stones  as  he  had  first 
seen  her,  and  they  were  all  pleased  that  he  should 
paint  a  maenhir  topped  by  a  crucifix  in  the  back- 
ground. That  was  good  against  evil  spirits  and  bad 
luck. 

The  sittings  took  place  of  an  evening  in  front  of 
the  ruined  chateau,  in  the  presence  of  Mfere  Suzanne, 
and  did  not  prevent  the  daughter  from  plying  her 
distaff,  and  her  mother  both  tongue  and  wheel. 
Neighbors  strolled  in  and  watched  progress  with 
audible  comments,  mostly  unintelligible  to  the 
painter,  in  one  of  the  numerous  country  dialects. 
Ren&,  half -defiant,  half -bashful,  kept  her  strained 
position,  standing  on  the  lowest  step  with  the  up- 
ward gaze  required,  and  the  bundle  of  heather,  which 
Cecil  took  care  should  be  light,  on  her  head,  until 
she  became  pale  with  a  fatigue  she  denied.  Did  they 
think  her  so  weak?  How  could  she  be  tired  of  stand- 
ing still  and  doing  nothing?  She  was  no  child;  she 
could  do  this  and  that  with  any  girl  in  the  country. 
Hoel's  criticisms  on  this  piece  of  art  were  acrid. 

It  was  during  these  sittings  that  Marlowe  met  with 
the  accident  that  so  nearly  cost  him  his  life.  They 
were  at  a  wedding — Ren^e,  Gabriel,  Raoul,  and 
Marlowe,  the  latter  an  incongruous  figure  in  his  plain 
touring  suit  and  felt  hat  among  the  gay  peasants  in 
their  various  costumes;  the  men  with  long  hair, 
broad-leaved  hats  adorned  with  buckles  and  stream- 
ers, and  some  (those  of  Hoel's  parish)  with  several 
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jackets  worn  one  over  the  other,  and  embroidered  in 
gay  colors,  with  full  velvet  knickerbockers  and  bright- 
buckled  shoes ;  the  women  in  every  variety  of  white 
cap  and  apron,  with  bodices  of  bright,  rich  stuffs, 
short,  much-trimmed  dark  skirts,  and  buckled  shoes 
instead  of  workaday  sabots.  The  bride  literally 
blazed  in  raiment  of  cloth  of  gold  and  silver  tissue, 
with  bejewelled  head-gear;  the  bridegroom  glit- 
tered, and  his  long  black  curls  shone  in  the  sunshine. 
Tables  were  spread  beneath  trees  in  the  first  fresh- 
ness of  full  leaf,  where  on  the  grass,  within  sound 
of  the  sea  beating  gently  on  the  granite-bouldered 
shore,  the  dancing  took  place. 

Marlowe  was  enchanted  with  the  brilliance  and 
simple  gayety  of  the  sight  as  he  sat  in  the  shade  with 
the  elders,  the  women  knitting  or  spinning,  and 
looked  on  at  the  gavotte,  a  long  string  of  couples 
coiling  and  uncoiling  itself  round  the  head  couple 
like  a  large  and  many-colored  ribbon,  to  the  country 
music,  which  had  the  Celtic  melancholy  even  in  its 
mirth.    . 

While  thus  occupied,  the  magnetism  of  an  intense 
gaze  made  him  look  up  and  meet  the  fierce  blaze  of 
Hoel  Calloc's  glowing  black  eyes.  Calloc  was  not 
dancing — a  circumstance  that  made  Marlowe  look 
round  in  search  of  Ren^e,  who  also  was  not  among 
the  dancers.  She  was  sitting  close  by  on  the  grass, 
within  earshot. 

Thereupon,  to  the  fierce  wrath  of  Hoel  Calloc, 
whose  eyes  blazed  like  a  hungry  tiger's,  he  left  his 
place  and  let  himself  down  on  the  grass  by  the  reluc- 
tant damsel's  side. 

"  What  is  all  this  about?"  he  asked,  diverted  by  the 
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notion  of  arranging  a  lovers'  quarrel.  "Why  don't 
you  dance?  Look  at  poor  Calloc  sulking  and  kicking 
his  heels  for  want  of  a  partner.  May  I  not  tell  him 
he  is  forgiven?    I  am  sure  he  is  penitent." 

"That  Calloc!"  cried  Ren^e  scornfully,  her  cheeks 
crimson  with  fury ;  "  that  animal !  What  have  I  to 
do  with  him?    I  would  rather  dance  with  a  pig!" 

"Come  now,  come!  You  know  the  poor  fellow  is 
desperately  in  love " 

"Love  indeed!  Is  it  love  to  follow  a  poor  girl 
about  everywhere  with  his  devilries?  Oh,  I  hate 
him !  I  hate  him !  I  would  rather  touch  a  toad !  He 
knows  it.     I  never  encouraged  him— never!" 

Cecil  laughed,  and  assured  her  that  hate  made  a 
capital  beginning,  and  Rente's  anger  and  agitation 
grew  with  his  half -mischievous  proposals  to  negotiate 
in  the  matter. 

And  Ifear  him,"  she  added  beneath  her  breath. 
What,  you,  who  fear  nothing — turkey-cocks,  mad 
bulls,  squalls  at  sea?     You  fear?" 

"Ah,  monsieur,"  she  panted,  "but  I  fear  this  man. 
He  has  sold  himself  to  the  devil ;  his  master  protects 
him.     Oh,  he  is  strong !    Some  say  he  is  a  loup-garou. " 

"  There  are  no  loups-garous^  my  dear  child,  and  the 
devil  would  not  give  a  bad  sou  for  his  soul.  But 
never  mind;  Calloc  shan't  bother  you.  I'll  see  to 
that — for  to-night  at  least. " 

He  looked  so  kindly  at  Ren^e  as  he  said  this,  re- 
clined on  one  elbow  by  her  side,  and  she  blushed  so 
pleasurably  and  looked  so  happy,  that  the  unlucky 
Calloc  swore  his  very  greatest  oath,  and  his  eyes 
rolled  till  nothing  but  the  whites  were  visible. 

Cecil  was  as  good  as  his  word,  and  successfully 
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held  Calloc  off  till  the  end  of  the  evening,  when  they 
walked  home  in  the  summer  moonlight,  Renee 
K6rouac  and  "that  accursed  beast  of  an  English- 
man" side  by  side  the  whole  long  way. 

Two  days  after,  Cecil  went  off  -in  one  of  the 
K^rouacs*  boats  alone  for  the  day,  ostensibly  to  fish 
and  sketch,  as  he  often  did,  and  always  in  a  certain 
favorite  boat,  sculling  or  sailing  according  as^the 
wind  set. 

He  was  good  at  boating;  he  could  manage  a  sail- 
ing vessel  to  the  admiration  of  the  K^rouac  lads,  who 
were  bred  on  the  water.  It  was  enough  for  him, 
with  his  tired  brain  and  unstrung  nerves,  to  sit  in 
the  stem,  holding  tiller  and  sail-rope,  and  glide  over 
the  blue  water,  watching  the  play  of  light  and  shade 
on  the  sea,  the  flight  of  sea-birds,  the  bold  and  vary- 
ing outline  of  the  rocky  coast,  the  inland  glimpses  of 
village  and  heath,  and  that  blue  dimness  in  the  east, 
which  was  the  Norman  St.  Michael's  Mount.  At 
starting  Raoul  K6rouac  had  prophesied  that  he  would 
not  get  to  St.  Michael's  and  back  that  day;  Hoel 
Calloc,  who  was  standing  by,  corroborated  the  proph- 
ecy, smiling  darkly.  Cecil  did  not  care;  he  only 
wanted  to  sail  and  dream  in  the  pleasant  weather. 

After  two  or  three  hours'  tranquil  progress,  he 
reached  a  little  rocky  island  some  distance  from  a 
rock-bound  coast.  Here  he  landed,  making  the  boat 
fast  to  a  spike  of  rock.  The  wind  had  fallen,  and 
sculling  in  the  June  sunshine  was  hot  work ;  it  was 
pleasanter  to  lie  under  the  shadow  of  a  rock  and  look 
up  into  the  blue  sky,  and  be  lulled  by  waves  plashing 
on  the  jagged  base  of  the  islet.  He  had  with  him  a 
worn  pocket  Horace,  but  it  failed  to  interest ;  it  be- 
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longed  to  the  days  before  his  break-down,  since  which 
he  had  turned  to  fresher,  less  sophisticated  writers. 
The  soft  croon  of  these  dancing,  foaming  waves  made 
a  drowsy  burden  to  vague,  desultory  thoughts,  half 
day-dream,  half  reflection.  When  would  he  recover 
his  mental  health?  When  recur  to  the  old  interests? 
Was  he  the  same  man  as  the  occupant  of  those  cham- 
bers in  which  he  had  thought,  labored,  loved,  and 
suffered  so  much?  Everything  connected  with  the 
law  now  seemed  hateful  from  sheer  mental  weari- 
ness. What  if  he  gave  up  his  profession?  Litera- 
ture  was  more  alluring;  he  would  set  seriously  to 
work  on  a  serious  poem,  a  challenge  to  posterity. 
How  much  had  s/ie  to  answer  for  all  this?  She  was 
called  Phyllis  in  "Daffodil  Songs,"  and  accused  of 
falsehood,  treachery,  cruelty,  and  other  crimes  pecu- 
liar to  her  sex,  according  to  rejected  lovers. 

"  Oh  that  I  had  never  known 

Lips  of  lustre  so  beguiling ; 
Eyes  whose  beauty  turns  to  stone, 
Oh  that  I  had  never  known ! 
All  my  peace  of  mind  is  flown 

Sinpe  I  saw  their  cruel  smiling; 
Oh  that  I  had  never  known 

Lips  of  lustre  so  beguiling !" — 

was  one  of  the  lyrics  due  to  this  faithless  damsel ;  it 
set  itself  to  the  rhythmic  burden  of  crooning  waves, 
and  he  was  comforted.  Phyllis,  who  went  by  an- 
other name  in  society,  was  known  to  have  admired 
these  poetic  records  of  her  misdeeds.  She  had  de- 
liberately angled  for  her  poet,  blown  hot  and  cold, 
brought  him  on  and  kept  him  off,  never  allowed  him 
to  come  to  a  formal  proposal,  and  finally  thrown  him 
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over  for  the  laggard  lover  whose  halting  advances 
she  had  intended  to  spur  by  jealousy.  Everybody 
knew  that  Marlowe  had  been  used  as  a  decoy  to  bring 
the  rich  and  titled  suitor  to  the  point;  and  all  this, 
of  course,  was  very  .^ad  and  bad. 

This  catastrophe  had  been  the  last  straw  beneath 
which  his  health  had  given  way,  though  the  strenu- 
ous pursuit  of  pleasure,  learning,  and  literature  com- 
bined, on  a  vegetable  diet,  had  been  the  more  potent 
cause.  Suppose  that  Phyllis  had  smiled  kindly  in- 
stead of  cruelly.  "Good  Lord!"  he  reflected,  "I 
might  have  been  a  married  man  this  day,  or  at  least 
booked  for  marriage. "  The  idea  of  this  escape  was 
soothing.  After  all,  it  is  often  a  lucky  thing  to  have 
one's  heart  broken.  He  had  taken  the  love-fever, 
recovered,  and  would  have  it  no  more.  That  was 
well.  The  bitterness  of  the  Phyllis  refusal  had  arisen 
from  wounded  pride ;  he  had  never  felt  for  her  a  tithe 
of  what  he  felt  for  his  mother.  To  be  sure,  that  was 
not  to  be  expected;  but  in  sober  truth  he  had  never 
loved  her  at  all.  She  had  attracted  him  with  all  the 
skill  of  a  finished  coquette ;  her  beauty  had  charmed 
him,  she  had  fired  his  imagination  and  kindled  his 
pride,  but  not  his  heart.  No  woman  could  ever  do 
that,  he  was  quite  sure. 

Marriage  would  be  a  serious  inconvenience  to  the 
youngest  of  several  sons  of  a  comparatively  poor 
man.  Love  in  a  cot  has  few  charms  for  a  man  of 
fastidious  tastes  and  many  needs,  with  his  way  to 
make  in  the  world ;  besides,  the  favorite  son  of  Susan 
Marlowe  had  formed  a  standard  of  womanly  perfec- 
tion which  could  never  be  reached.  Like  a  true-born 
Englishman,  he  never  expressed,  and  was  only  dimly 
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conscious  of,  his  strong  attachment  for  his  mother. 
Once,  he  remembered,  when  he  was  a  little  boy  there 
had  been  a  sad  time,  when  the  house  was  very  still, 
and  strange  people  crept  noiselessly  from  room  to 
room,  and  he  was  banished  frdlki  his  mother's  pres- 
ence. For  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  had  seen 
grown  people  crying — which  always  frightens  chil- 
dren— and  wondered  what  they  were  doing  to  her  in 
her  distant  hushed  room.  Grave,  unknown  men  were 
at  her  bedside  day  and  night;  once  there  was  blood 
on  their  hands ;  they  were  no  doubt  hurting  her  and 
keeping  her  shut  up.  He  decided  to  kill  them,  with 
which  intent  he  stole  a  knife  from  the  nursery  table 
— it  was  very  blunt — and  hid  it  successfully  in  his 
bed.  In  the  night  he  got  up,  a  little  four-year-old 
boy  in  a  little  white  shirt,  and  stole,  in  mortal  terror 
of  ghosts,  witches,  demons,  ogres,  goblins,  and  other 
delights,  through  the  dark  house  to  her  door,  which 
stood  ajar. 

Within,  a  woman  was  nodding  by  a  shaded  lamp ; 
on  the  bed  lay  a  shrouded,  dark-haired  figure  very 
still.  He  crept  in  under  the  bed  with  the  knife  ready 
in  a  small  trembling  fist.  His  father  stole  softly  in 
and  looked  upon  the  still  form.  The  little  son  heard 
him  cry  and  saw  the  nurse  lead  him  quickly  away. 
Then,  dropping  his  weapon,  the  boy  climbed  on  the 
bed  and  clasped  and  kissed  the  motionless,  scarcely 
breathing  figure  again  and  again. 
"Mother,"  he  cried,  "mother,  mother!" 
Then  the  mother  woke  and  lived,  revived,  not 
killed,  by  the  shock  from  which  they  had  so  carefully 
guarded  her,  actually  recalled  to  life  by  the  child's 
cry.     Afterward  she  told  how  the  piteous,  helpless 
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cry  pierced  through  an  infinite  black,  blank  nothing- 
ness in  which  she  had  lost  herself,  and  evoked  a  rush 
of  returning  life  with  the  feeling  of  the  child's  need. 
Yet  quiet,  the  doctors  said,  was  her  only  chance. 

The  idol  of  Cecil's  infancy  became,  as  he  grew  up, 
his  best  and  most  congenial  friend,  whose  deep,  si- 
lent, unswerving  devotion,  the  strongest  feeling  of  a 
strong  nature,  made  the  core  of  his  life.  He  read 
her  last  letter  again  under  the  summer  sky;  it  was 
worth  rereading.  It  contained  no  terms  of  endear- 
ment, but  many  shrewd  thoughts  and  sparkling  com- 
ments, and  the  frank  confidence  of  friend  to  friend. 
Then  he  drowsed  and  dozed  in  the  sunny  salt  air, 
and  finally  fell  fast  asleep. 

The  sun  had  traversed  a  large  arc  in  the  sky  when 
he  woke  and  went  to  unmoor  his  boat,  which  was 
nowhere  to  be  found.  The  painter  was  still  fast  to 
the  rock,  but  the  boat  attached  to  it  had  sunk.  With 
much  labor  she  was  hauled  up  and  found  to  have  four 
holes  in  her  bottom.  Oars,  mast,  and  sail  were  gone; 
there  was  nothing  to  calk  the  boat  with;  the  rocky 
shore  was  deserted ;  no  vessel  was  near.  The  only 
thing  to  be  done  was  to  sit  like  Robinson  Crusoe,  but 
dinnerless  and  coatless,  and  watch  for  some  sign  of 
humanity  on  sea  or  shore. 

Vessels  appeared  in  the  offing  one  after  the  other, 
but  none  came  near  enough  to  perceive  his  feeble 
signalling. 

The  day  wore  away,  the  sun  set  most  gloriously  in 
the  western  waters,  the  darkness  fell.  The  sea-birds* 
wailing  was  long  since  stilled ;  the  lights  in  a  village 
some  way  inland  went  out  one  by  one ;  the  clear  sky 
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was  thronged  with  stars.  What  a  situation  for  a 
poet! — alone  oi\  a  rock  amid  the  waste  of  surging 
waters,  with  dim  surf-fringed  shores  faintly  seen  in 
pale  starlight,  nowhere  any  sign  of  humanity,  only 
Nature  in  unclothed  majesty,  vast,  lonely,  calm.  The 
song  of  summer  waves,  murmuring  on  in  soft,  con- 
tinuous undertones,  and  blending  with  the  spheral 
harmony  all  night  long,  might  fire  the  feeblest  im- 
agination and  make  the  most  prosaic  people  hear  the 
singing  of  distant  mermaidens  and  watch  the  light 
dance  of  shadowy  elves  with  the  trembling  waves. 

But  it  was  cold  beneath  the  clear  starry  sky,  the 
light  airs  skimming  the  wave-crests  were  sharp,  the 
poet  was  hungry,  and  his  bones  ached ;  at  full  tide 
the  spray  drenched  him.  He  would  rather  have  been 
comfortably  tucked  up  under  a  pile  of  eider-downs  in 
a  wooden  bedplace.  Those  wet  angular  rocks  made 
a  poor  couch  for  one  cramped  by  long  inaction,  though 
it  had  been  possible  to  sleep  on  them  at  low  tide  in 
the  sunshine. 

The  stars  wheeled  very,  very  slowly  by  in  their 
long  and  stately  procession  above  the  dark  waters, 
which  grew  colder  and  colder ;  but  their  rear-guard 
came,  and  they  paled  at  last.  Then  the  Norman 
coast  showed  purple-black  against  a  gray  pallor, 
which  grew  to  a  pure  beryl  and  changed  to  crimson 
and  orange,  violet  and  gold ;  little  waves  leaped  up  in 
the  changing  light;  the  dark  sea-rim  and  darker 
coast  gradually  brightened  as  the  sun  rose  full-orbed 
above  them.  Cecil,  drenched  and  in  his  shirt-sleeves, 
heard  his  teeth  chatter,  and  felt  his  marrow  turned 
to  ice.  He  kept  on  the  eastern  face  of  his  sea-castle 
to  catch  the  sun-rays,  and  thought  of  buckwheat  crepes 
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and  hot  coffee,  and  the  pile  of  warm  feather-beds  in 
the  turret-chamber. 

The  sunshine  was  strong  and  hot  by  the  time  a 
little  fishing-smack  saw  him,  fetched  him  off  his  rock 
and  took  him  back  to  St.  Brileuc,  calking  and  towing 
the  wrecked  boat.  By  that  time  he  was  beyond  eat- 
ing the  rye  bread  and  cheese  they  had  on  board,  and 
their  hard  cider  scarcely  refreshed  him. 

Gabriel  K6rouac  went  down  to  the  beach  to  look 
at  the  boat,  and  examined  her  carefully.  "  Calloc's 
work,"  he  said  on  returning  to  the  house. 

Marlowe  dragged  his  stiffened  limbs  to  the  feather- 
beds,  which  he  found  almost  as  angular  as  the  granite 
rocks,  and  quite  as  cold.  He  could  not  eat,  so  Mfere 
Suzanne  gave  him  a  hot  tisane  and  recommended 
him  to  Ste.  Anne  d'Auray. 

After  some  hours  of  troubled  dozing,  he  sprang  off 
the  piled  feather-beds,  wide  awake  and  restless.  .  His 
bones  ached,  he  felt  as  if  made  of  mingled  fire  and 
air,  and  went  out  in  the  afternoon  sunshine  to  walk 
off  his  stiffness  and  calm  his  mental  excitement  and 
confusion. 

"Well,  I  must  take  myself  off,"  he  thought,  "and 
then  perhaps  that  beast  Calloc  will  leave  the  poor 
girl  in  peace.  Jealous  of  me !  Gabriel  not  surprised ! 
The  villagers  talking !  Good  Lord !  I  hope  it  mayn  *t 
come  to  Rente's  ears.  I  should  like  a  couple  of 
rounds  with  Master  Hoel  Calloc;  I've  wasted  time 
enough  here." 

The  mental  exaltation  went  off  with  the  walk,  and 
presently  he  leaned  against  a  maenhir  and  looked  out 
upon  the  sea  sparkling  in  the  broad  June  light.  In- 
finite loneliness  and  unspeakable  sadness  fell  upon 
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him  there.  The  woman  latent  in  every  man  awoke, 
as  she  often  does  at  the  approach  of  death  or  deadly 
sickness,  and  filled  him  with  a  vague,  pitying  ten- 
derness. The  sorrows  of  oppressed  mankind  through 
countless  ages  gathered  and  rolled  sky-high  over 
him,  like  a  huge  Atlantic  wave.  When  would  cruelty 
and  tyranny  cease?  How  much  longer  would  the 
weak  be  trampled  beneath  the  feet  of  the  strong? 

He  was  passing  slowly  and  painfully  inland,  when 
a  sudden  shriek  of  terror,  followed  by  a  crash  of 
broken  pottery,  a  dull  thud,  and  the  crackling  of 
bushes,  arose  from  beneath  the  birch-trees  by  the 
stream  whence  he  once  heard  the  Corregan's  song, 
and  whither  he  now  plunged  in  hot  haste. 


CHAPTER    V. 

IN  THE  GLEN. 

Dashing  down  into  the  glen,  he  came  upon  a  sight 
which  made  his  blood  tingle  to  the  finger-tips.  Ren6e 
Kerouac,  all  dishevelled  and  bleeding,  was  struggling 
with  all  her  might — which  was  considerable — in  the 
grasp  of  Hoel  Calloc,  who,  with  infuriated  face  and 
blazing  eyes,  was  clutching  the  thick  masses  of  her 
long  hair  in  one  hand  and  savagely  striking  her  with 
thepen-basy  or  cudgel,  he  held  in  the  other. 

He  was  certainly  not  the  first  lover  whose  confi- 
dence in  the  softening  qualities  of  stick  (commonly 
reserved  for  post-nuptial  endearments)  led  him  to 
make  use  of  it  in  courting  a  wife.  He  may  never 
have  heard  of  Duke  William  of  Normandy's  effectual 
employment  of  similar  high-handed  proceedings  in 
winning  the  heart  of  Matilda  (who  doubtless  reflected 
on  the  convenience  of  having  a  hard  hitter  for  a  life- 
long protector  in  those  hard-hitting  days) ;  or  he  may 
himself  have  originated  this  forcible  style  of  court- 
ship, finding  gentler  methods  futile,  and  being  him- 
self chiefly  answerable  to  such  striking  arguments. 

But  he  had  found  rather  a  tougher  subject  than  he 
anticipated  in  the  stout-hearted,  strong-armed  girl, 
who,  besides  Hoel  Calloc's  fierce  wooing,  and  ghosts, 
fairies,  evil  omens,  and  such-like,  feared  nothing. 
Cecil  had  seen  her  grasp  the  tiller  and  direct  the 
trimming  of  the  sail  on  the  day  when  that  sudden 
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squall  came  up,  and  the  tide  was  running  in  strong 
with  the  wind.  The  boat  was  all  but  on  the  rocks 
on  that  occasion,  and  the  K^rouac  brothers,  giving 
up  all  for  lost,  were  tearing  their  long  hair,  weeping, 
and  fiercely  expostulating  with  all  their  saints. 

"Our  Ren6e  is  a  brave  girl,"  Gabriel  observed  to 
Marlowe  when  all  were  safe  ashore ;  "  she  never  loses 
her  head.  But  for  her,  we  should  have  been  on  the 
rocks,  and  then — good-night !  Strong,  too :  see  how 
straight  she  kept  the  boat's  head.  The  kind  of  wife 
any  man  would  find  useful." 

It  was  Ren^e  who  had  so  adroitly  thrown  the  sheet 
over  the  mad  bull's  horns  and  blinded  him,  when 
men  were  flying  right  and  left  through  the  village. 
"A  sensible  girl!"  her  father  then  said,  returning 
to  the  scene  and  wiping  the  sweat  of  flight  from  his 
forehead. 

"  ril  teach  you  to  have  fine  English  lovers!"  Calloc 
was  shouting,  to  the  accompaniment  of  his  savage 
blows;  "I'll  teach  you  to" — this,  that,  and  the  other 
— "you" — this,  that,  etc. — to  the  full  extent  of  his 
most  nauseous  vocabulary,  when  the /^«-^tfj  suddenly 
flew  from  his  hand  and  his  arm  cracked  under  a  blow 
from  an  unseen  fist.  A  second  blow,  straight  from 
the  shoulder,  caught  him  on  the  side  of  his  head  and 
tumbled  him  over  into  the  bracken,  where  he  lay 
perfectly  still  out  of  sheer  amazement. 

"Now  get  up  and  let  me  thrash  you,"  cried  Mar- 
lowe, towering  pale  and  fierce-eyed  above  the  pros- 
trate form. 

"Blessed  Ste.  Anne  of  Auray!"  ejaculated  Hoel, 
with  chattering  teeth  and  eyes  that  seemed  all 
^Wtes;  "can  a  ghost  hit  so  har^?" 
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"Get  up,  you  brute!"  shouted  Cecil  in  good  plain 
English,  while  Calloc  stammered  out  Breton  invoca- 
tions, prayers,  and  curses,  as  he  lay  shivering.  "  Get 
up,  before  I  take  you  by  the  scruff  of  your  accursed 
neck  and  pound  you  to  a  jelly!" 

He  stooped  for  this  purpose,  when  Hoel,  divining 
it,  leaped  with  one  loud,  long,  complicated,  and  most 
unearthly  yell  to  his  feet  and  fled,  as  if  pursued  by 
ten  thousand  demons,  his  hat  off,  his  long  coarse 
black  hair  streaming  in  the  wind,  followed  and  fa- 
vored with  a  couple  of  parting  kicks  by  Cecil,  who 
then,  reserving  the  pleasure  of  thrashing  him  for  the 
future,  turned  back  to  the  distressed  damsel  so  timely 
delivered. 

The  miserable  Calloc  probably  never  made  better 
use  of  his  legs  than  on  this  occasion,  nor  probably 
was  a  more  abject  embodiment  of  terror  ever  beheld 
by  mortal  man  than  this  fugitive  lover.  St.  Pol,  St. 
Michel,  and,  in  short,  ever)''  saint  in  Brittany  were 
called  upon,  and  promised  everything  a  saint  could 
need  or  wish  for  services  to  be  rendered.  Like  all 
his  countrymen,  Calloc  was  accustomed  to  ghosts  and 
spectres  in  every  variety.  Every  year  of  his  life  he 
had  seen  doors  left  open  and  tables  spread  by  hearths 
for  the  comfort  of  the  poor  souls  wandering  homeless 
in  the  November  mist  and  chill  on  \!hQ  jours  des  snorts ^ 
but  never  till  this  sunshiny  day  had  he  the  least  sus- 
picion of  the  vigor  with  which  a  ghost  could  kick  and 
hit  straight  and  clean  from  the  shoulder. 

Only  the  day  before  he  had  sent  this  accursed  Eng-. 
lishman  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  here  the  fellow 
was,  just  as  things  were  being  comfortably  arranged 
between  himself  and  his  sweetheart,  visible  and  ^udi- 
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tjle-^wbich  might  be  expected  of  ghosts  at  proper 
times  and  in  propef  plaoes-^bilt  alas !  how  tangible 
^-which  ghosts  are  never  expected  to  be— interrupt- 
ing honest  courtship  and  spoilitig  sport  in  this  un- 
pleasant  manner!  Catholic  ghosts  are  poor  enough 
companions  for  an  honest,  lusty  fellow,  fond  of  gav- 
ottes, cider^  songs,  and  revel,  but  heretics  newly 
killed  and  unbutied  are  the  very  deviL 

"  Blessed  Ste.  Anne  d* Auray,  you  don't  catch  me 
drowning  another  heretic  for  all  the  sweethearts  in 
Brittany!"  he  vowed,  as  he  fled  and  fled,  starling  at 
every  sound,  stumbling  over  sticks  and  stones,  briars 
and  brambles,  springing  to  his  feet  again  and  run- 
ning on  and  on.  Whither  the  unlucky  Calloc  fled  is 
not  known-T^he  may,  indeed,  still  be  fleeing  at  this 
moment  for  all  that  is  recorded  to  the  contrary — but 
he  certainly  fled  out  of  the  lives  of  both  the  distressed 
damsel  and  het  deliverer,  and  out  of  the  ken  of  his 
native  commune,  iti  Which  a  belief  subsequently 
arose  that  he  rushed  blindly  into  the  Baie  des  Tr6- 
pass^s,  where  his  spirit  roams  in  perpetual  unrest, 
howling  and  shrieking  in  those  sudden  storms  that 
overtake  and  wreck  ill-starred  vessels  there.  "  But 
of  Calloc's  fate  Cecil  thought  little,  when  he  turned 
back  to  the  Andromeda  he  had  delivered  more  by  the 
Medusa  shield  he  unconsciously  carried  than  by  actual 
fight. 

Ren^e  was  sitting,  breathless  and  trembling,  on  a 
mossy  stone  arpid  the  shards  of  her  broken  butter- 
jar,  her  splendid  curtain  of  hair  hanging  tangled  and 
blood-stained  about  her,  stanching  the  blood  with  her 
apron.     She  looked  like  a  Banshee  in  evil  case. 

"What  was  it  all  about,  Ren^e?"  be  asted,  after 
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examining  the  w6und,  which  he  washed  with  water 
from  the  stream  and  bound  with  his  handkerchief 
and  a  strip  of  his  shirt-sleeve.  ''  Wait  till  I  catch  that 
beast  Calloc/' he  added,  with  grim  satisfaction;  ''I 
don't  think  he  will  touch  you  again,  you  poor 
child!" 

"  It  was  about  you, "  she  replied,  looking  up  with 
that  in  the  wistful  brilliance  of  her  large  eyes  which 
made  his  heart  throb  strangely,  and  sent  a  thrill  of 
mingled  pain  and  pleasure  through  him.  "'  Dear  sir, 
do  not  give  him  a  chance ;  he  means  the  worst.  He 
is  a  bad,  violent  man;  he  will  stick  at  nothing." 

"What  am  I  to  Ho^l  Calloc?"  he  asked,  in  a  voice 
that  sounded  strange  to  himself.  "  Dear  Ren^e — dear 
child!"  he  laid  his  hand,  trembling  with  a  sudden 
return  of  fever,  upon  her  shoulder,  "  it  is  you  whom 
he  persecutes — you,  who  are  defenceless." 

Rente's  eyes  fell ;  she  drew  the  veil  of  hair  before 
her  face,  shrinking  and  shuddering  beneath  the  burn- 
ing touch  on  her  shoulder. 

"Monsieur!"  she  sighed,  "oh,  monsieur!"  then  a 
great  sob  shook  her  and  the  tears  rained  hotly  down. 

"  Poor  Ren^e — poor  little  bird !"  he  said,  in  a  tremu^ 
lous  yet  full  voice,  "  do  not  be  afraid,  I  am  strong 
enough  to  defend  us  both.  I  will  take  care  of  you, 
dear  Ren^e." 

"  Oh,  I  am  not  afraid— only  for  you.  He  is  so  jeal- 
ous," she  replied  in  quick,  fluttering  gasps.  "  He  has 
no  right.  I  never  listened  to  him — ^never!  I  never 
cared  until "    A  fresh  burst  of  tears. 

'"  But  why  do  you  cry,  why  does  my  pretty  bird 
cry?  I  am  here,"  he  said,  sliding  to  the  rock  by  her 
»Mp  bf  j^ath  the  t^ircbes.    Ren^e  was  silent,  trem- 
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bling,  both  in  heaven  and  in  hell — ^pleasure  so  wild 
and  pain  so  subtle  had  never  touched  her  till  now — 
Cecil  half-dazedy  conscious  of  a  temptation  he  had 
neither  will  nor  power  to  flee.  The  birken  shadows 
moved,  and,  gliding  off  a  strip  of  rippling  stream, 
left  its  brown  depths  bare  to  the  sunshine,  weaving 
golden  meshes  there. 

Spell-bound  these  two  sat,  so  still  that  birds  hopped 
at  their  feet  and  poised  on  branches  near,  and  the 
wagtail  paced  serenely  to  and  fro  before  them, 
wrapped  in  profound  meditation  on  affairs  wagtail- 
ian.  Ren^e  at  last  rose  silently  and  began  to  gather 
the  massive  folds  of  her  hair  together;  Cecil  rose 
then,  but  slowly  and  heavily,  and  tried  to  help  her 
bind  the  tresses,  when  the  pride  of  the  Breton  girl 
awoke  and  she  dragged  them  fiercely  from  his  pro- 
faning touch,  asking  him  in  plain  terms  what  he 
meant  by  his  impudence  in  daring  to  touch  a  girl's 
hair. 

Then  the  bushes  rustled,  a  man's  step  was  heard, 
and  Michel  K^rouac  appeared^ 

What  is  this,  monsieur  the  painter?"  he  cried. 
A  man  was  beating  your  daughter.     I  knocked 
him  down ;  that  was  all. " 

"  The  man  was  Hoel  Calloc,  monsieur.  Why  was 
he  beating  my  girl?  We  are  not  blind;  we  can  see 
at  noon  of  a  sunny  day.  Hoel  Calloc  has  wherewithal 
to  marry  my  daughter.  He  is  frugal  and  industri- 
ous, monsieur  the  painter." 

*'  He  is  Si  brute  !  "  shouted  Cecil.  "  He  dragged  her 
by  the  hair  and  struck  her  brutally.  Look  at  the  poor 
child's  face  and  dress;  she  is  covered  with  blood." 

"She   deserved    it,"    returned    K^rouac   grimly. 
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knows,"  the  latter  replied  after  a  while,  "  I  meant  no 
wrong.  I  must  go,"  he  added,  after  another  pause 
and  exchange  of  regards  on  either  part ;  "  I  will  go 
at  once,"  he  repeated,  staggering,  pale  and  large- 
eyed,  into  the  ruined  hall,  where  M^re  Suzanne  was 
singing  to  the  hum  of  her  wheel, 

'"Mother,  haste  thee!  O  mother,  spread, 
If  thou  lovest  me,  my  death-bed ; 

"*Me  the  fairy  has  looked  to  death ; 
In  three  days  I  yield  my  breath — *" 

when  the  sound  of  his  fall  interrupted  wheel  and 
song,  and  she  rose  and  caught  him. 

"  Blessed  St  Pol,  it  is  the  fever !"  she  cried.  "  What 
wonder — all  night  on  the  rocks  in  the  wet,  fast- 
ing!" 

Then  he  was  carried  by  strong  arms  to  the  turret- 
chamber,  where  for  a  few  days  he  lay  fighting  at 
hand-grips  with  death. 

Mother  and  daughter  tended  him  carefully  night 
and  day,  administering  tisanes  and  sudorifics  with  un- 
tiring devotion,  while  he  raved  in  delirium,  sank  in 
stupor,  or  battled  painfully  for  breath.  It  was  a  hard 
task  for  these  hardy  women,  who  accepted  it  as  they 
accepted  the  innumerable  ills  of  their  hard  life.  The 
tired,  hard-worked  mother  sometimes  drowsed  and 
dozed  in  the  long  nights,  when  the  delirious  patient 
would  leap  from  his  bed  and  harm  himself;  but  the 
equally  tired  and  hard-worked  daughter,  worn  with 
fear  and  upborne  by  the  passion  of  devotion,  never 
so  much  as  nodded  or  suffered  her  aching  eyelids  to 
Aroop,  and  when  he  would  have  sprung  from  his 
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painful  bed,  humored  his  wild  fancies,  and  held  him 
down  with  strong  but  gentle  force.  It  was  Rente's 
hand  that  led  him  safely  over  the  dark  and  difficult 
passage  from  death  to  life. 

One  night  he  woke  partially  from  a  death-like 
stupor  to  see  dimly,  as  in  a  dream,  the  charming  fig- 
ure of  his  young  nurse  kneeling  by  his  bed.  Her 
hands  were  clasped  in  supplication,  her  uplifted  face 
showed  pale  in  the  dim  lamp-light ;  she  was  praying 
for  his  life. 

The  grand  simplicity  of  prayer  straight  from  the 
heart  makes  it  intelligible  without  words.  In  spite 
of  the  foreign  tongue,  Marlowe  divined  it  all:  the 
vow  of  pilgrimage,  the  sacrifice  of  her  sole  earthly 
possession,  her  magnificent  hair,  the  offer  of  her  life 
for  his.  Under  the  stress  of  this  pure  and  fiery  pas- 
sion and  ardent  faith,  Cecil's  nature  quivered  and 
shook,  something  stirred  and  woke  deep  within  him, 
a  vital  thrill  struck  along  the  death-chilled  currents 
of  his  blood — they  turned  from  their  icy  stagnation 
and  flowed  back  toward  health — and,  closing  his  eyes 
in  blissful  assurance  of  new  life,  he  fell  into  a  deep 
and  healing  sleep. 

As  he  grew  better,  his  heart  beat  happily  at  the 
sound  of  Rente's  approach,  and  his  face  fell  when 
Mfere  Suzanne  took  her  place — Rente's  touch  was  so 
gentle,  her  voice  so  clear,  her  intuition  of  his  wants  so 
perfect.  To  He  still  in  his  weakness  and  look  upon 
h^r,  as  she  moved  in  his  service  and  sat  by  the  deep 
turret-window  knitting  or  spinning  with  untiring  in- 
dustry, was  happiness.  She  would  sing  at  his  desire, 
and  her  voice  was  sweet ;  she  would  tell  him  endless 

legmds,  and  with  every  day  her  beauty  and  the 
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charm  of  her  fresh  and  ardent  nature  grew  upon  him. 
Later  on,  some  questions  of  his  brought  out  the  fact 
that  her  daily  hard  work  had  gone  on  as  usual  while 
she  was  nursing  him,  and  she  had  not  even  missed 
for  many  mornings  going  to  mass.  What  endurance, 
what  devotion  was  here ! 

A  few  weeks  later,  Cecil  Marlowe,  fully  restored 
to  vigor,  awoke  one  golden  summer  evening,  as  if 
from  a  long,  dim,  half-waking  dream,  to  the  full  and 
conscious  enjoyment  of  mental  strength. 

Tables  were  spread  beneath  trees  that  formed  part 
of  the  once  beautiful  forest  in  which  the  Sieurs  de 
Brigny  had  been  used  to  hunt ;  peasants  in  the  differ- 
ent costumes  of  their  communes,  costumes  pictu- 
resque and  full  of  color,  sat  in  groups  in  the  shade, 
clustered  about  the  well-laden  tables,  or  danced  to 
the  music  of  the  biniou.  Sabots  had  given  place  to 
buckled  shoon,  jackets  and  bodices  were  gayly 
trimmed,  and  the  latter  often  made  of  rich  stuff; 
great  oaken  coffers  by  bed-places  had  been  ransacked 
•  for  the  richest  clothing;  xn^rC^  bragous  bras  oiv^v^\^ 
and  women's  skirts  with  many  rows  of  trimming, 
brocades,  ribbons,  and  silver  ornaments,  had  been 
brought  out  from  darkness  into  the  sunlight. 

Ren^e,  clad  in  silver  tissue  and  cloth  of  gold,  her 
bodice  and  head-gear  glittering  in  the  suii-rays,  sat 
beneath  an  oak,  quiet  and  subdued  amid  the  mirth, 
as  became  a  bride ;  Marlowe,  aii  incongruous  figure 
in  evening  dress,  his  snowy  linen  lavendered  by  the 
young  bride's  own  hands,  stood  near  het  with  folded 
arms,  and  that  sudden  look  of  awakening.  Sea-gulls 
sailed  homeward,  now  with  flapping  wings  and  visi- 
ble effort,  now  gliding  on  stirless  pinion,  straight  an^ 
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calm  as  floating  cloudlets,  their  short  white  bodies 
gleaming  bright  against  tfie  blue  sky  and  bluer  sea, 
freest  and  happiest  of  living  things.  Here  was 
the  airy  circling  of  slender  swallows,  with  purple 
flash  of  glossy  wings;  larks'  songs,  in  fullest  compass 
and  most  lavish  variety  of  quick  melody,  rose  joy- 
ously above  the  low,  soft,  infinitely  peaceful  murmur 
of  the  sea,  the  continuous  boom  of  which,  hushed 
though  it  was,  penetrated  and  mellowed  even  the 
rustic  dance-music  and  the  shouts  and  laughter  of  the 
dancers. 

The  sea  was  of  a  wine-like  transparency ;  away  in 
the  west  it  was  molten  gold ;  the  rose  and  purple  of 
sunset  already  tinged  the  tumbling  snow  of  surf -lines 
and  crimsoned  the  jutting  eastern  cliffs.  Tranquil 
as  the  waves  were  in  their  evening  repose,  they  broke 
upon  those  outer  rocks  in  showers  of  soft  high-flying 
foam,  with  a  gentleness  inexpressibly  soothing ;  they 
caught  rose  and  lilac  bloom,  and  tossed  them  over 
the  rocks  in  spray-fountains ;  yonder  a  vision  of  un- 
utterable glory  glided  toward  the  glorious  west,  a 
full-rigged  three-masted  ship,  its  set  sails  of  Tyrian 
dye,  its  hull  burnished  gold.  The  scent  of  hay,  clover, 
and  trodden  turf  mingled  with  the  keen  salt  sea- 
breath  ;  the  village,  with  its  massive  quaint  church, 
became  a  jewel  in  the  glory ;  woods  and  trees  wore 
their  thickest  foliage  steeped  in  light.  The  year  had 
developed  its  fullest  splendor,  the  day  was  at  its 
loveliest  moment,  Marlowe  had  a  sudden  sense  of  the 
richest  possibilities  of  life  and  of  his  own  nature,  his 
heart  leaped  with  the  passion  of  poetry  and  with  that 
conviction  so  dear  to  youth  that  the  world  was  before 
him  to  cobquer. 
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He  turned  and  looked  at  Ren6e,  whose  face  was 
radiant  in  sunset  glow.  She  had  been  the  chief  fig- 
ure in  that  long  dim,  waking  dream,  and  yet,  alas! 
she  was  no  dream,  but  a  breathing  flesh-and-blood 
reality,  and— -his  wife. 
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CHAPTER   VI. 


THE  WEDDING-FEAST. 


Marrying,  like  hanging,  dying,  and  being  bom, 
is  so  easily  and  quickly  done,  and  usually  in  such 
lightness  of  heart  and  from  motives  so  sudden  and 
slight,  that  its  irrevocable  nature  and  life-long  con- 
sequences are  not  often  realized  till  too  late. 

Gratitude,  the  poetic  charm  so  easily  cast  on  a 
vivid  imagination,  admiration,  compunction,  and  pity 
for  the  simple  and  guileless  woman  who  loved  him 
with  such  unselfish  devotion,  together  with  a  remote 
underlying  conviction  that  marriage  was  never  in- 
tended to  form  a  serious  part  of  his  life — the  old 
cant,  a  man's  episode,  a  woman's  life — had  been  the 
chief  causes,  on  the  part  of  the  bridegroom,  of  that 
picturesque  wedding.  Nothing  seemed  of  conse- 
quence to  one  who  had  for  the  time  laid  moral  re- 
sponsibility aside,  to  a  mind  so  much  overstrained 
and  languid  with  the  reaction  which  is  nature's  in- 
stinctive medicine  for  overtension.  But  marriage, 
after  all,  is  marriage;  it  is  one  thing  to  promise 
marriage  and  quite  another  to  go  to  church  and  hear 
solemn  words  accompanying  solemn  rites,  and  come 
out  from  the  cool  dimness  and  incense-laden  atmos- 
phere into  the  broad  every-day  sunshine,  bound,  not 
for  a  brief  holiday,  but  for  life. 

These  reflections,  which  had  startled  the  bride- 
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groom  for  a  moment  in  church,  were  danced  and 
laughed  aside  for  a  while;  the  full  waking  did  not 
come  till  later. 

Michel  K^rouac  was  far  too  good  a  father  not  to 
drain  as  many  cups  of  his  oldest  cider  as  he  could  at 
his  only  daughter's  wedding,  in  consequence  of  which 
this  worthy  man,  in  an  access  of  bibulous  emotion, 
took  Marlowe  by  the  shoulder  with  a  loud  "H6, 
gendre!*'  and  tried  to  kiss  him.  Yet  Cecil  actually 
was  the  son-in-law  of  this  French  peasant,  drunk  or 
sober;  he  could  not  expect  the  manners  of  English 
gentlemen  from  him. 

What  would  his  father  and  mother  think  of  the 
present  scene?  The  latter  was  now  staying  with  her 
mother  at  her  birthplace  in  Cornwall ;  she  had  re- 
ceived a  jesting  account  of  her  son's  adventure  in  the 
boat,  the  illness  subsequent  to  which  had  been  trans- 
lated into  a  troublesome  cold.  For  all  Cecil  knew, 
she  might  at  this  moment  be  looking  on  that  very 
sea  incarnadined  by  the  setting  sun,  from  the  oppo- 
site shore,  which  was  so  like  this.  Mother  and  son 
might  actually  be  facing  each  other,  their  glances 
separated  only  by  those  miles  of  blue  sea  air;  she 
might  be  looking  south,  thinking  of  him,  as  he  looked 
north,  thinking  of  her.  So  he  thought,  with  dark 
looks  and  troubled  brow,  an  incongruous  black  blot 
on  that  many-colored,  sunburnt  pastoral,  the  centre 
of  a  family  feast  in  which  neither  his  mother  nor  any 
of  his  kin  had  any  part. 

"Can  you  still  be  in  that  enchanted  Brittany?" 
the  mother's  last  letter  ran — "  I  address  to  Rennes  as 
usual  in  the  full  expectation  of  receiving  fresh  direc- 
tions in  your  next.     We  are  terrified  at  the  thought 
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of  going  to  so  seductive  a  place  as  your  Brittany;  at 
our  age  the  General  and  I  might  take  root  and  grow 
into  the  soil.  It  is  not  the  Corregan  that  we  dread : 
she  would  not  waste  her  enchantments  upon  gray 
hairs  or  her  own  sex;  but  what  if  we  should  step  into 
the  enchanted  circle  in  which  Merlin  sleeps  spell- 
bound? I  hope  you  have  not  fallen  into  this  una- 
wareSy  because  the  victims  of  that  enchantment  be- 
come invisible.  Then  we  have  serious  thoughts  of 
the  Pyrenees  for  the  autumn,  and  hope  you  will  join 
us.  I  want  to  hear  that  wondrous  horn  in  the  pass 
of  Roncesvalles.  That  magic  music  harms  no  one, 
Unlike  your  Corregan  with  her — 

"  *  Me  on  the  instant  thou  shalt  wed, 
Or  in  three  days  shalt  be  dead' 

— a  bold-faced  jig,  making  love  to  other  people's 
sweethearts  and  husbands.  Then  I  must  see  the 
Alhambra,  and  the  General  wants  to  prowl  on  Penin- 
sular battle-fields.  Some  day  you  will  come  home 
and  find  an  entrenched  camp  and  fortified  kitchen- 
garden  at  Cottesloe,  and  ^our  father,  ^  la  Uncle 
Toby,  bombarding  my  pet  conservatories  with  cab- 
bages." 

How  dear  Cottesloe  seemed  to  Marlowe  at  that 
moment,  and  how  delightful  was  the  vision  conjured 
up  of  the  bluff,  kind-hearted  General  on  his  hobby. 
The  kitchen-garden  had  actually  been  fortified  one 
Christmas  holiday  after  a  heavy  snowfall,  and  Cecil, 
though  willing  enough  to  take  part  in  either  storm 
or  defence  of  that  stronghold,  had  incurred  disgrace 
from  his  lack  of  interest  in  the  principles  on  which 
the  siege  works  were  constructed. 
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**  You'll  never  be  a  soldier,  boy!"  his  father  had 
grumbled. 

''  I  hope  not,"  he  answered,  to  the  General's  amaze- 
ment. 

**  This  comes  of  letting  him  be  too  much  with  his 
mother, "  the  latter  thought. 

*'Ah,  my  dear/'  Lady  Susan  was  saying  on  that 
bright  summer  evening  on  the  Cornish  shore  to  Cyn- 
thia Brande,  just  now  in  quarantine  in  a  village  near 
with  a  detachment  of  little  Forde-Cusackes,  who  were 
convalescing  from  one  of  the  infantile  maladies  they 
were  perpetually  taking,  "  sons  are  very  trying.  I 
often  feel  like  a  hen  watching  her  ducklings  on  a 
pond.  It  is  useless  to  cackle;  the  brood  will  and 
must  swim.  You  cannot  fight  Nature.  I  am  uneasy 
about  Cecil  and  his  solitary  stagnation  in  Brittany. 
He  writer  so  little.  If  he  were  a  daughter  I  should 
be  with  him,  of  course,  and  see  that  he  did  everything 
he  ought  to  re-establish  his  health." 

"And  give  him  pills,"  added  Cynthia  softly,  with 
a  plaintive  sigh. 

"You  ungrateful  girl! — you  know  that  you  owe 
your  present  bloom  to  those  pills!" 

*^And  the  morning  camomile,  dear  Lady  Susan," 
corrected  Cynthia.  "  Pray  remember  the  camomile. 
But  sutely  Mr.  Cecil  has  been  much  more  with  you 
than  your  soldier  and  sailor  sons?" 

"  True.  When  my  husband  was  in  the  Crimea  with 
my  eldest  boy,  a  mere  child,  and  my  poor  little  mid- 
die  was  in  the  Baltic,  it  was  more  than  I  could  bear, 
and  Hugh  let  Cecil  leave  school  and  stay  with  me 
under  a  tutor.  The  other  boys  were  at  school.  Cyn- 
thia,  I  can  never  tell  you  what  comfort  I  had  in  the 
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child  through  all  that  awful  time;  Think  what  it 
must  be  to  have  a  husband  and  two  children,  mere 
children,  on  active  service  for  two  years!  -One  never 
dared  let  one's  self  think.  Never  marry  a  soldier, 
unless  your  heart  is  of  iron  and  your  nerves  of  brass, 
my  dear.  I  brought  Cecil  home  from  India  as  a  baby, 
too,  and  had  to  leave  my  husband  behind.  Oh,  it 
was  hard!  But  all  that  made  the  child  dearer.  We 
have  been  so  much  alone  together  and  have  so  many 
thoughts  in  common.  His  father  never  understood 
him.  'Because  we  have  no  girl,  don*t  turn  Cecil  into 
one, '  he  used  to  say,  and  was  sometimes  rougher  with 
the  boy  on  that  accouiit,  fearing  he  would  become 
effeminate.  The  dear  General  has  an  idea  that  what 
interests  me  must  perforce  be  womanish.  What  a 
triumph  for  me  when  Cecil  thrashed  the  tinker! 
Hugh  confessed  then  that  I  had  not  made  him  un- 
manly. " 

"  And  the  General  is  very  proud  of  him  now,"  added 
Cynthia. 

"Proud?  Oh,  yes,  now!  But  one  sadly  misses  a 
daughter.  Do  you  know  that  I  speak  to  you  of  things 
on  which  I  can  speak  to  no  one,  not  even  to  Cecil?*' 

" I  am  glad,"  she  replied,  "very  glad." 

Both  women  were  silent  then,  looking  with  earnest 
eyes  over  the  flushed  calm  sea,  away  from  the  blaze 
of  the  sunset,  toward  Brittany,  where  the  mirth  of 
that  rustic  wedding  was  growing  boisterous  as  night 
drew  on.  Cynthia  was  thinking  that  a  real  daughter 
would  have  seen  less  of  Lady  Susan's  inmost  heart 
than  had  been  revealed  to  her,  and  she  appreciated 
this,  while  she  wondered  how  that  honest,  unimagi- 
native soldier,  Hugh   Marlowe,  had  captivated  her 
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When  the  wedding  festivities  were  at  last  ended, 
and  that  was  not  done  in  one  day,  or  even  in  two, 
Marlowe  took  his  young  bride  away  for  a  day's  sail, 
and  landed  with  her  in  a  qniet  cove,  where  they 
might  pass  the  noon-day  heat  in  the  shade  of  tall  pink 
cliffs.  He  had,  until  the  marriage  papers  were  drawn 
up,  been  known  only  as  Monsieur  Cecil,  and  supposed 
to  be  an  obscure  painter,  such  as  sometimes  found 
their  way  into  those  remote  parts.  Now  his  full 
name,  parentage,  and  profession  were  known  to  the 
K^rouacs.  To-day,  while  they  rested  under  those 
pink  rocks,  he  explained  to  Ren^e  as  fully  as  he 
could  the  rank  and  prejudices  of  his  family,  the  fact 
that  he  dared  not  yet  avow  his  marriage,  and  the 
necessity  of  preparing  her  for  a  very  different  position 
from  that  in  which  she  had  been  reared.  Fc^r  that 
summer  she  might  remain  in  Brittany  to  spare  her 
parents  the  sudden  wrench  of  losing  her,  but  she  must 
do  no  rough  field-work  and  learn  much.  Then  she 
must  go  to  school,  and  learn  more.  He,  in  the  mean 
time,  must  make  a  position  for  himself,  which  he 
could  scarcely  do  without  his  father's  support  and  the 
allowance  he  would  probably  withdraw  from  him  in 
anger  on  hearing  of  this  unequal  marriage. 

All  this  was  carefully  and  with  some  difficulty  ex- 
plained to  Ren^e  in  the  French  that  he  spoke  halt- 
ingly and  she  understood  but  partially,  and  eked  out 
with  often  misapplied  Breton  phrases,  and  the  final 
and  full  comprehension  of  the  situation  brought  sor- 
row to  her  heart  and  troubled  her  large  blue  eyes. 
It  meant  the  annihilation  of  her  whole  previous  life, 
the  destruction  of  old  associations  and  ideals  and  the 
slow  acquisition  of  new  standards  of  thought  and 
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conduct.  It  meant  with  most  literal  fulness  that 
she  should  *'  forget  her  own  people  and  her  father's 
house,"  and  set  forth  alone  on  an  unknown  sea.  She 
accepted  this  inevitable  pain  without  a  murmur,  only 
hoping  that  she  might  in  time  fashion  herself  in  such 
form  as  would  please  her  husband,  fearing  sadly  that 
she  would  never  reach  the  standards  required  of  her. 

She  was  only  too  compliant  and  anxious  to  serve 
and  please  him ;  it  irritated  him  and  hurt  his  self- 
respect  to  see  her  proffering  small  services  and  treat- 
ing him  as  the  Bretonnes  treated  their  husbands ;  ser- 
vility was  bad  enough  in  others,  but  in  her  it  was 
unbearable.  Ren^e  K^rouac  might  do  much  with 
grace  and  propriety  which  in  "  my  wife"  was  intol- 
erable. 

The  marriage-ring  had  scarcely  been  on  her  finger 
an  hour  before  the  glamour  surrounding  the  pretty 
peasant  maiden  had  faded  and  she  had  appeared  in 
the  gray  hues  of  every-day  prose,  a  devoted,  well- 
behaved  girl,  widely  sundered  from  all  his  interests 
and  hopes,  no  longer  even  typifying  that  imaginative 
and  simple-hearted  peasantry  from  which  the  fascina- 
tion had  also  departed,  leaving  plain  facts  and  de- 
fects in  glaring  light.  There  is  much  potency  in  the 
marriage-ring. 

The  young  couple  had  eaten  their  simple  repast  of 
cheese,  buckwheat  galettes,  eggs,  and  cider  just  be- 
fore this  first  marital  lecture  was  delivered.  Ren^e 
then  took  her  distaff,  which  had  its  special  loop  in  her 
bodice  to  hold  it  when  not  in  use,  and  was  diligently 
spinning.  She  listened  and  span  and  span  without 
ceasing,  though  some  tears  dropped  on  her  spinning, 
as  she  looked  sadly  out  to  sea.     The  tears  were  like 
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scalding  drops  on  her  husband's  heart;  he  felt  the 
world-wide  cruelty  of  husbands  to  wives  more  bum- 
ingly  than  ever  now  that  he  had  entered  that  great 
army  of  oppressors.  The  one  inexpiable  cruelty  was 
the  marriage  itself;  the  only  thing  now  was  to  make 
the  best  of  it. 

"Ren^e,  my  Ren^e!"  he  cried,  stroking  the  warm 
sun-tinted  cheek,  over  which  the  tears  flpwed, ''  it  is 
cruel  for  you,  child,  but  indeed  it  is  best." 

"Yes,"  she  replied  with  a  sad  acquiescence  that 
smote  his  heart;  ''I  know  it.  I  will  try  hard  to 
make  me  fit  to  show  to  your  lady  mother. " 

The  hour  that  followed  was  sweet  to  Ren^e^  and 
the  homeward  voyage  in  the  tranquil  evening,  when 
the  breeze  had  died  away  and  each  took  an  oar,  as 
sweet.  Many  such  sailings  took  place,  but  each  left 
the  husband  sadder.  As  long  as  the  wife  could  re- 
main mentally  in  Brittany,  among  homespun  inter- 
ests, local  superstitions  and  legends,  she  was  com- 
panionable and  intelligent,  but  to  all  outside  those 
narrow  limits  she  was  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind. 
Marlowe  had  hitherto  been  too  much  occupied  in 
bringing  out  the  knowledge  and  intelligence  of  his 
Breton  friends  to  trench  upon  the  regions  of  their  ig- 
norance, and  now  the  vast  blanks  he  found  in  Rente's 
mind  startled  him.  Even  her  beauty  lost  its  charm, 
her  lack  of  intellect  reduced  her  to  the  level  of  a 
well-looking  and  respectable  girl — ^nothing  more. 

She  looked  best  in  motion ;  standing  up  in  the  boat, 
managing  the  sails,  springing  lightly  to  land,  rowing, 
walking  with  her  free  and  graceful  carriage  and  erect 
head.  Then  she  was  in  her  element;  her  supple, 
well-developed  figure  showed  to  advantage ;  the  rich 
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bloom  in  her  cheek  and  lip,  and  the  splendor  of  her 
violet — at  times  almost  purple— eyes,  had  their  full 
value;  her  rather  large  and  labor-coarsened  hands 
were  unobserved.  There  was  even  a  certain  grandeur 
about  her,  the  grandeur  of  simplicity.  But  in  repose 
she  was  not  graceful,  because  seldom  quite  at  ease, 
and  when  bewildered  or  uninterested  her  face  had 
the  peasant's  heaviness,  her  eyes  lost  their  liquid 
light,  her  color  seemed  a  little  hard,  her  movements 
in  small  things  were  too  strong. 

It  was,  after  all,  the  wife  who  interrupted  the 
honeymoon  tete-h-t^te;  she  left  him  to  fulfil  her  vow  of 
pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  Ste.  Anne  d'Auray. 

The  day  after  her  departure  he  found  himself  at 
Cherbourg,  drawing  deep  breaths  of  a  relief  that  he 
knew  would  be  only  temporary.  To  watch  the  bustle 
and  stir  of  the  seaport,  to  look  at  the  shipping,  the 
shops,  the  hotels,  the  people,  acted  as  a  sort  of  men- 
tal tonic. 

"  How  could  I  have  been  such  an  unutterable  fool?" 
he  wondered,  as  the  past  few  months  died  away  from 
his  mind  like  a  dream.  "  Why,  in  the  name  of  all 
that  is  idiotic,  did  I  do  it?"  Yet  thousands  and 
thousands  of  fairly  happy  marriages  are  .entered  upon 
with  less  motive  than  was  his.  People  drift  into 
marriage  as  casually  as  they  turn  aside  to  gather 
wild-flowers. 

Suddenly,  in  the  thronged  street,  he  heard  his  own 
name,  ^nd  turned  to  see  the  face  of  a  man  in  yacht- 
ing serge,  scowling  upon  him  from  beneath  a  peaked 
blue  cap  with  true  British  good-fellowship. 

"How  are  you?"  Cecil  growled  in  answer  to  the 
sole  word  "  Marlowe !"  moving  aside  at  the  same  time 
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to  let  two  French  gentlemen  rush  frantically  into 
each  other's  arms  with  mutual  kisses  and  lifted  hats. 
*'  Good  heavens !  what  asses  these  Frenchmen  make 
of  themselves !"  commented  the  yachtsman.  **  Beastly 
hole,  Cherbourg!  Are  you  staying  here?  No?  Nor 
am  I.  That  is  the  Firefly  in  the  harbor,  with  my 
wife  on  board.     Can't  you  dine  with  us  to-night?" 


CHAPTER    VII. 

THE  EBONY  ROSARY. 

To  go  on  board  the  graceful  schooner  yacht  lying 
at  anchor  in  the  harbor  that  evening  was  to  the  ex-, 
patriated  Englishman  like  returning  to  a  pleasant 
home  after  long  absence.  The  sea,  in  which  the 
Firefly's  slopfng  lines  were  reflected,  was  calm,  the 
blue-and-gol4  day  hushing  toward  its  close;  soft, 
scarcely  perceptible  airs  wafted  a  salt  coolness  from 
the  water.  The  dainty  pleasure-ship,  the  perfection 
of  cleanliness  and  order,  and  the  white-jacketed  crew 
in  broad  hats  with  gold-lettered  bands,  looked  English 
to  the  core.  The  yacht's  people  were  old  friends, 
Mrs.  Willoughby  being  a  pretty  woman  of  three-and- 
thirty.  A  girl  cousin  was  cruising  with  them,  also  a 
tall  dragoon,  whom  Cecil  knew,  a  merry  lad  fresh 
from  school,  and  a  spinster  with  a  sense  of  humor. 

After  all,  civilization  has  its  charms.  Wooden 
spoons,  no  forks,  soup  served  in  hollows  carved  in 
the  table,  cider  and  milk,  buckwheat  crapes  and  rye 
bread,  onions  and  sausages,  are  no  doubt  refreshing 
to  one  tired  of  civilization  and  smarting  from  female 
scorn;  but  even  these  delights  pall  with  time,  and 
when  Marlowe  found  himself  dining  in  the  white-and- 
gold  saloon,  he  liked  the  sight  of  the  table,  with  its 
gleam  of  silver,  sparkle  of  glass,  gloss  of  damask, 
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bloom  and  odor  of  crimson  and  white  rc^es,  peaches 
and  apricots. 

These  things  and  the  noiseless  and  careful  waiting, 
the  well-cooked  courses  and  well-selected  wines,  and, 
above  all,  the  intercourse  with  equals,  had  a  home- 
like charm  and  the  freshness  which  follows  absti- 
nence. He  had  been  out  of  the  world  long  enough 
for  the  most  outworn  topics  to  be  interesting.  He 
had  seen  neither  the  pictures,  the  books,  the  plays, 
nor  the  beauties  of  the  season;  knew  nothing  of  the 
•  latest  Parliamentary  doings,  who  had  been  singing  in 
what  operas,  or — "Oh,  Mr.  Marlowe,  can  this  be  possi- 
ble? are  you  not  taking  us  in?" — the  pass  to  which 
things  had  come  in  Europe,  two  great  German  nations 
flying  at  each  other's  throats,  rivals  in  strife  most 
unholy  and  fratricidal.  Well,  yes,  he  had  to  confess 
that  he  was  aware  that  war  had  broken  out,  but  did 
not  know  how  it  had  sped.  Austria  getting  the  worst 
of  it?  Really  interesting;  he  must  certainly  read  up 
to  date.  The  dragoon's  brother  had  seen  Kdnigs- 
gratz  from  the  top  of  a  church  tower.  Mr.  Marlowe 
was  quite  a  curiosity;  he  ought  to  be  put  under  a 
glass  case,  ticketed,  and  presented  to  a  museum. 

"  Brittany  must  be  a  very  attractive  country,"  Mrs. 
Willoughby  averred.  "  We  have  been  debating  where 
we  should  take  our  next  run  ashore.  What  is  there 
to  do  in  Brittany,  Mr.  Marlowe?" 

"  Nothing — nothing  whatever,"  he  replied  hastily. 

"Yet  you  have  been  a  long  time  doing  it?" 

"Yes;  you  know  I  knocked  up,  over-read,  and  had 
the  usjial  prescription — neither  do,  think,  nor  see  any- 
thing whatever,  or  at  least  of  the  faintest  interest, 
for  six  months.     So  I  went  to  Brittany  and  did  it." 
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He  spoke  quietly,  but  his  heart  beat  violently  at  the 
possibility  of  people  from  his  own  world  penetrating 
to  the  solitudes  which  held  his  secret,  and  he  could 
not  keep  back  a  hot  flush  from  his  sunburnt  face, 
which  was  clean-shaven,  thus  revealing  the  full  play 
of  his  features. 

"Let  us  go  to  Brittany  and  do  it  too,"  said  the 
pretty  cousin.     "  We  are  all  worn  out  and  want  rest." 

^^  How  did  you  do  nothing,  Mr.  Marlowe?"  con- 
tinued the  hostess.  "  I  have  often  thought  I  should 
like  to  do  it ;  prdy  tell  us  how  the  thing  is  done. " 

"Very  easy,"  the  ex-Harrovian  replied:  "you  lie 
on  your  back  and  smoke. " 

"  We  CBxi\  lie  .on  our  backs  and  smoke,  Harold," 
objected  the  pretty  cousin ;  "  besides,  we  are  not  all 
reading  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service." 

"  I  took  an  easel  and  pretended  to  paint,"  Marlowe 
explained ;  "  that  is  an  effective  way  of  doing  nothing, 
as  the  experience  of  centuries  proves.  Oh,  no!  there 
is  nothing  to  paint  there,  I  assure  you.  As  for 
*Druidic  remains,'  you  go  to  Camac  to  see  them,  in 
the  south.  And  for  scenery  the  west  coast,  or  the 
south.  But  the  west  is  grandest;  the  full  force  of 
the  Atlantic  has  torn  out  the  granite  rocks  and  tossed 
them  about  like  tennis-balls  there." 

"  Lad)'  Susan  was  speaking  of  the  Atlantic  rollers 
on  the  Cornish  coast.  I  suppose  you  know  that 
charming  girl  she  has  been  taking  about — a  Miss 
Brande?" 

He  was  glad  to  change  the  subject  and  to  reflect 
that  Ren^e  would  probably  not  use  his  name.  He 
being  M.  Cecily  she  would  be  Madame  Cecil  in  com- 
mon parlance,     That  whim  of  forgetting  his  namQ 
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for  the  time  was  a  lucky  inspiration ;  nor  was  there 
any  deceit  in  this  incognito:  the  K^rouacsnow  knew 
his  name  and  condition,  which  were  inscribed  in  the 
marriage  papers. 

Coffee  and  cigars  were  served  on  deck  in  the  balmy 
evening  air;  just  as  they  emerged  from  the  saloon, 
the  Angelus  was  borne  in  sweet  and  melancholy  ca- 
dence across  the  harbor  from  many  a  belfry  ashore, 
and  the  glories  of  day  were  dying  from  the  western 
water. 

"  Are  not  the  Bretons  very  pious?"  Mrs.  Willoughby 
asked,  the  ladies  having  come  on  deck.  *'  I  have  a 
vague  notion  that  Brittany  is  a  sort  of  daylight  opera 
in  which  pretty  girls  in  costume  are  always  dancing 
with  shadows  and  marrying  chivalrous  peasants. " 

"  A  false  impression.  They  are  pious  indeed,  but 
very,  very  tipsy,  and,  far  from  being  chivalrous,  they 
despise  and  ill-treat  women  and  make  them  thresh 
corn  and  do  field-work.  And  they  are  ver)^  ignorant 
and  superstitious,  and  dirtier  than  it  is  possible  for 
some  people  to  imagine. " 

"  Who  would  go  to  Brittany  after  this?"  the  pretty 
cousin  exclaimed. 

"  Cleanliness  and  costume  never  go  together,"  com- 
mented the  spinster. 

'*  Piety  and  the  picturesque  are  associated  with  pig- 
gishness,"  added  Mrs.  Willoughby.  "Do  you  re- 
member those  Neapolitans,  Maud?" 

"  O  dolce  Napoli, 
Osuol' beato!" 

somebody  began  to  sing  in  an  undertone,  and  the  rest 
took  it  up  and  san^  it  through  in  harmony,  ^a^  aud 
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wholesome  singing  in  contrast  with  eldritch  Breton 
melodies.  When  the  stafs  looked  out  of  the  silvery 
blue  sky  the  air  turned  a  little  chill  and  they  returned 
to  the  saloon,  which  was  bright  with  pendent  silver 
lamps. 

How  wholesome  was  the  music  there,  and  how 
truly  English!  Mrs.  Willoughby's  "Bid  me  dis- 
course" and  "  Love  has  eyes"  to  violin  and  piano;  the 
dragoon's  "Come  into  the  garden,  Maud,"  in  a  pass- 
able tenor.  Then  the  candidate  for  the  Civil  Service 
blundered  cheerfully  through  "The  Stirrup-cup," 
with  an  unblushing  "Just  give  me  C;"  or,  "I  say, 
do  wait  for  a  fellow.  Miss  Ormonde ;"  and  the  whole 
company  joined  in  "  Here  in  cool  grot. "  There  were 
no  fatal  Corregans  singing  people  to  death.  And 
none  of  the  party  seemed  concerned  with  Arthurian 
romance,  or  any  of  the  devilries  and  witcheries  con- 
nected with  that  saint  and  wizard  haunted  country. 
The  sound  of  English  voices  and  the  soft  slur  of  the 
English  r  completed  the  wholesome  charm  of  the 
evening. 

"Overwork  indeed!"  commented  the  hostess  to 
her  spinster  friend,  "Georgie  Vivian,  he  meant. 
She  used  him  shamefully." 

"Well,  it  is  evident  that  he  didn't  take  Georgie 
Vivian  fatally,  or  even  severely,"  her  friend  returned ; 
"  he  has  certainly  recovered  from  her.  Do  you  think 
I  don't  know  the  symptoms  of  the  complaint?" 

Early  next  morning  Marlowe  and  his  bag  were 
rowed  by  the  neoX  English  yachtsmen  out  to  the 
Firefly,  and  remained  on  board  all  day  while  they 
tacked  about  with  a  light  breeze.  Late  in  the  even- 
ing he  was  rowed  ashore  to  a  little  town  on  the  south- 
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west  coast  of  Brittany,  declining  to  go  farther  on  ac- 
count of  an  engagement  to  meet  "  a  friend. " 

"  I  have  done  for  myself,"  he  thought,  waving  a  last 
farewell  to  the  yacht  as  $he  stood  off.  "  My  mother 
would  be  heart-broken  if  she  knew."  Then  he 
turned  his  face  toward  St.  Brileuc  to  meet  his  young 
bride,  and  a  few  days  later  drew  near  to  the  familiar 
ruined  tower.  He  knew  that  Ren^e  must  have  re- 
turned, but  his  heart,  instead  of  leaping  up  at  the 
prospect  of  meeting  her,  sank  like  a  stone.  Presently 
he  caught  sight  of  a  figure  in  the  well-known  cos- 
tume— white  apron  and  cap,  dark  short  skirt,  and 
dark  stockings  and  sabots — and  sighed;  but  it  proved 
to  be  not  Ren^e,  and  he  was  relieved. 

But  what  horror  was  this — a  female  in  baurgeoise 
dress  descending  the  steps  to  meet  him?  Yes;  a  fe- 
male in  a  long  green  gown,  expanded  by  a  crinoline, 
which  swayed  its  horrid  hoops  in  its  own  ungainly 
fashion  with  every  step  uncertainly  taken  on  high- 
heeled  French  boots ;  a  female  wearing  a  sort  of  yel- 
lowish cloak,  and  a  pink  bonnet  of  the  spoon  shape 
then  in  vogue,  and  carrying  a  parasol  of  some  terri- 
ble color.  The  horror  rose  to  a  nightmare  when 
from  beneath  the  dreadful  bonnet  beamed  the  love- 
lit  eyes  of  Ren6e,  her  beauty  disguised  and  insulted 
by  this  hideous  travesty  of  civilized  garb. 

"For  heaven's  sake,  Ren6e!"  be  gasped,  unable  to 
conceal  his  dismay,  "  what  have  you  done  to  your- 
self?" 

She  drew  herself  up,  smiling,  unconscious  of  the 
horror  she  evoked,  and  delighted  to  have  surpassed 
his  expectations  in  so  readily  becoming  what  he 
wished  her  to  be — ^an  English  lady. 
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He  felt  the  pathos  through  the  grotesque,  kissed 
her  resignedly,  and  tried  to  commend  her ;  but  the 
effort  was  beyond  him,  and  the  poor  young  bride  was 
cut  to  the  heart. 

"  I  like  you  best  as  I  first  saw  you,"  he  explained 
gently,  bidding  her  remove  the  bonnet  that  he 
might  see  her  in  her  old  familiar  aspect.  "Good 
Lord!"  he  cried,  when  she  obeyed,  "where  is  your 
hair — your  beautiful  hair?" 

"Blessed  St.  Yves!"  she  replied,  bursting  into 
tears.     "  It  was  for  thee !     I  vowed  it  for  thy  life !" 

All  the  black,  bronze-tinted  splendor  had  been 
ruthlessly  cropped,  leaving  a  short,  thick,  rebellious 
growth,  which  would  neither  curl  nor  lie  down,  but 
stood  out  spikily  in  every  direction,  giving  her  a 
wild  and  disordered  air  that  emphasized  the  ugliness 
of  her  attire. 

"  It  was  all  I  had !"  she  sobbed.  "  I  would  have 
given  my  life,  myself,  the  good  God  knows — yes,  I 
would  even  have  given  my  poor  soul  for  thee !" 

He  understood  her  by  the  passion  in  her  voice, 
though  she  spoke  in  dialect;  he  hated  himself,  he 
hated  his  life,  he  almost  hated  his  innocent  bride. 

This  burst  of  wounded  love  and  disappointed  hope 
was  a  prophecy  of  the  perpetual  pain  he  must  bring 
her;  his  own  wretchedness  was  a  foretaste  of  the 
ever-recurring  disgust  in  store  for  him.  It  would 
have  been  kinder  to  have  left  her  at  the  first,  would 
even  now  perhaps  be  kinder  to  leave  her.  In  the 
mean  time  here  she  was  sobbing  vehemently,  with  a 
good  spice  of  rage  mingled  with  her  disappointment 
and  heart-break,  at  their  first  reunion.  "He  will 
soon  begin  to  beat  me  now;  all  the  courting  is  over," 
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the  poor  child  thought,  grieved  to  the  heart  that  the 
inevitable  beating  should  begin  so  early. 

'*  Forgive  me/'  he  said,  laying  his  hand  gently  on 
thd  bowed  he^d,  shorn  of  its  comeliness  for  his  sake; 
'*  I  had  forgotten.  The  hair  was  so  beautiful,  dear 
Ren6e." 

"It  will  grow  again,"  she  replied,  half-petulant, 
half-soothed. 

"  And  I  have  brought  you  this.  It  has  been  blessed 
by  the  Pope  himself,"  he  said,  kissing  her,  where- 
upon she  clung  to  him  with  a  passion  to  which  be 
tried  to  respond. 

So  the  first  storm  passed,  and  the  ill-assorted  pair 
turned  into  the  court-yard,  where  M^re  Suzanne  was 
sitting  spinning  on  the  steps  in  the  sun. 

The  deep  sun-tinged  rose-color  had  returned  to  the 
young  wife's  cheek,  her  eyes  looked  purple,  shad- 
owed by  thick  black  lashes,  still  wet  with  tears,  so 
that  Cecil  forgot  her  dress  for  a  moment  in  her 
beauty,  and  stood  pensively  admiring  her  while  she 
showed  her  mother  the  gift  he  had  brought  her — a 
carved  ebony  rosary,  linked  with  bright  silver.  He 
little  thought  then  of  the  awful  circumstances  under 
which  he  would  see  that  rosary  again. 

He  did  not  remain  long  at  St.  Brileuc;  he  had  his 
fortune  to  make,  it  was  understood,  and  must  go  into 
the  wide  world  for  that  excellent  purpose.  In  the 
mean  time  Rente's  education,  at  first  at  the  hands  of 
the  parish  priest,  must  begin ;  she  must  learn  French 
and  many  things  before  going  in  the  autumn  to  the 
school  her  husband  would  select  for  her. 

Late  autumn  found  him  back  in  chambers  prepar- 
ing  to  go  on  circuit,  and  remembering  that  summer's 
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experience  as  a  dream.  His  mother  had  fulfilled  her 
intention  of  going  to  the  Pyrenees;  he  had  joined 
her,  and  they  had  listened  together  for  the  echoes  of 
Roland's  horn,  together  roamed  about  in  mountain 
solitudes,  cork  ^oods,  and  picturesque  old  towns, 
and  also  over  those  modem  battle-fields  so  interesting 
to  the  General.  Then  the  mother  and  son  had  some 
pleasant  days  of  sunny  leisure  for  lingering  through 
the  Alhambra,  and  repeopling  it  in  fancy  to  the  music 
of  its  splashing  fountains,  while  the  General  fled  far 
away  to  Sadowa,  averring  that  this  freshly  ensan- 
guined field  had  as  much  of  chivalry  and  far  more  of 
interest  than  Roncesvaux  and  forgotten  Moorish 
battle-fields — an  interest  palpitating  with  the  life  of 
to-day  and  fraught  with  the  destinies  of  the  imme- 
diate future. 

Yet  these  two  imaginative  people  refused  Sadowa, 
still  ghastly  from  recent  strife,  for  the  Alhambra, 
hallowed  by  poetic  echoes  and  fanciful  adumbrations, 
read  "  Le  Dernier  des  Abencerrages,"  sketched,  and 
were  happy.  Lady  Susan  did  not  like  to  own  even 
to  herself  that  an  indefinable  quality  she  had  hitherto 
found  in  Cecil  was  lacking.  She  had  first  felt  the 
lack  in  his  letters  from  Brittany ;  once  or  twice  be- 
fore she  had  been  vexed  by  a  certain  reticence  which 
amounted  to  a  want  of  candor;  there  were  painful 
moments  in  which  she  could  not  believe  all  that  he 
said ;  she  was  absolutely  certain  that  there  was  some- 
thing studiously  withheld  from  her  in  those  latest 
Brittany  letters.  Most  mothers  feel  the  same  in 
some  degree,  but — she  had  expected  more  of  Cecil. 

She  pondered  over  it  when  he  was  at  work  again, 

tnaking  bis  first  st^cce^s  ^8  counsel  for  t^e  defence  in 
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a  murder  oase.  It  was  as  if  a  black  curtain  had  been 
drawn  between  them.  There  were  things  in  his 
mind  to  which  she  had  no  key — unexplained  silences, 
melancholy  broodings,  an  altered  gaze  in  the  eyes 
once  so  frank^  some  trouble  that  shrank  from  the 
light. 

"  I  am  not  sure  that  Brittany  was  a  success  for  you, 
after  all,"  she  said  one  day  in  the  Alhambra. 

"It  was  notj"  he  replied;  "the  Celtic  melancholy 
is  not  wholesome.  Invalids  should  gfo  to  Italy  or 
Greece.  Even  German  fancy  has  more  daylight 
cheerfulness  than  Celtic.  I  stayed  there  too  long, 
mooning  over  cromlechs.  I  hate  the  place.  I'm 
sick  of  the  very  name; " 

"  Sudden  likings,  long  loathings,"  his  mother  said, 
and  he  looked  up  with  a  quick,  questioning  gaze,  in 
a  sort  of  guilty  surprise  that  she  observed  with  pain. 

"At  all  events,  he  is  brown  and  healthy,"  she  was 
thinking,  "  and  perhaps  that  horrid  Georgie  had  more 
power  over  him  than  we  supposed.  I  hope  her  fine 
husband  will  beat  her." 

The  autumn  circuit  passed  quickly  and  pleasantly 
for  this  promising  junior,  now  the  laureate  of  the 
Bar  mess,  and  filling  that  onerous  post  with  singular 
brilliance  and  efficiency. 

Bodily  health  being  now  completely  re-established, 
a  Hood  of  high  spirits  and.  a  rush  of  mental  vigor 
naturally  succeeded  it,  and,  as  Cecil's  friends  affec- 
tionately observed,  he  was  in  great  form.  His  young 
wife,  in  the  mean  time,  was  shut  up  in  a  Parisian 
school,  beating  her  wings  vainly  against  the  bars, 
like  some  caged  wild  creature.  An  exile  in  that 
foreign,  despised   country,  France;   bewildered    by 
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the  noise,  stir,  and  glare  of  Paris;  constantly  ham- 
pered and  fretted  by  petty  restraints  and  conven- 
tions; overstrained  by  unaccustomed  mental  labor 
and  deprived  of  the  fresh  air  and  manual  toil  neces- 
sary to  her  health ;  the  laughing-stock  of  silly  school- 
girls, and,  worst  of  all,  a  victim  to  the  wasting  home- 
sickness so  keenly  felt  by  the  people  of  small  and 
unsophisticated  countries — she  was  very  wretched. 

She  pined  for  the  open  sea  and  the  great  roar  of 
autumn  storms  upon  the  rugged  seaboard,  pined  for 
the  breezy  heaths,  the  country  fare,  the  hum  of 
spinning-wheels,  and  the  burr  of  Breton  voices  and 
wail  of  Breton  songs;  pined  for  the  cows  she  had 
tended,  for  the  smell  of  the  heath-fires  and  sea- 
weed, the  simple,  pleasant  country  waj's,  the  solid, 
square  stone  church ;  but  chiefly  pined  for  her  father 
and  mother.  She  missed  the  enervating,  fruity  odor 
of  crushed  and  half -rotten  apples  in  cider-presses  and 
heaps  under  trees ;  missed  the  robin's  song,  the  smell 
of  tte  first  white  frosts,  the  celebration  of  the  Jours 
des  marts  J  longed  for  the  absent  husband  of  whom  she 
had  seen  so  little,  and  against  whose  decree  of  ab- 
sence she  sometimes  fought  with  secret  anger  and 
bitter  reproach.  She  began  indignant  letters  to  him 
and  tore  them  up.  She  vowed  to  herself  that  she 
hated  and  scorned  him  who  could  leave  her  so  lightly 
and  in  such  misery.  Then  again  she  melted  into 
tenderness  and  submission,  and  delighted  with  the 
passion  of  a  mystic  self-scourger  in  the  very  torments 
she  endured  for  this  adored  man.  Th&»  sedentary 
and  confined  life,  which  might  have  ruined  a  less 
healthy  and  hardy  constitution  than  hers,  produced 

a  miserable  bodily  misease  and  constant  dull  head- 
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ache  that  made  study  still  more  toilsome  and  unpala- 
table. This  rendered  her  irritable,  and  thus  brought 
her  into  humiliating  disgrace.  She  sometimes  raged, 
sometimes  wept,  often  prayed — on  the  ebony  rosary. 
But,  on  the  whole,  she  tried  hard  to  learn  and  to  pre- 
pare herself  to  be  a  suitable  wife  to  the  husband  who 
had  stooped  to  her.  Perhaps  people  have  been  can- 
onized for  less  arduous  denials  and  strivings. 

And  after  the  notable  day  when  she  threw  three 
pupils  in  succession  out  of  the  window — luckily,  on 
the  ground-floor — she  fared  better  in  some  respects, 
the  household  having  henceforth  a  wholesome  re- 
spect for  the  Bretonne's  strong  arms  and  hot  temper. 
After  all,  life  stil^held  two  great  joys — one,  her  hus- 
band's occasional  letters,  in  the  French  she  scarcely 
yet  understood,  over  which  she  knitted  her  brdws  and 
tore  her  hair;  the  other,  his  precious  gift,  the  ebony 
and  silver  rosary. 


CHAPTER    Vm. 

THE  LADY  OF  SWANBOURNE. 

"PERinx  me,  my  dear  Cynthia,  to  know  best  in 
this  matter,"  said  Mr.  Forde-Cusacke,  with  a  slightly 
raised  voice  and  in  his  most  Parliamentary  manner. 

"By  all  means,  papa,"  she  replied,  with  the  de- 
mure set  of  feature  which  so  often  misled  her  step- 
father; "that  is  exactly  what  I  wish  you  to  do." 

The  Forde-Cusacke  family,  with  the  exception  of 
the  antepenultimate  Forde-Cusacke  and  the  reigning 
baby,  were  at  Itmcheon  in  a  ground-floor  room  with 
mullioned  windows  which  looked  on  a  cedar-shadowed 
lawn.  The  windows  were  open,  and  a  beautiful  air, 
soft  yet  sparkling,  and  balmy  with  magnolia  and 
other  flower  scents,  stole  in,  bearing  the  pleasant  in- 
termittent sound  of  scythe  on  stone,  the  croon  of 
wood-pigeons,  and  the  merry,  defiant  call  of  a  cuckoo. 
Mrs.  Forde-Cusacke  was  looking  reproachfully  at  her 
second  son,  and  was  unconscious  of  anything'else. 

"Don't  do  that,  Hugh,"  she  was  saying  in  a  low, 
plaintive,  and  exasperated  tone,  which  bore  token  of 
much  repetition  of  the  phrase. 

"I  ain't  doing  it,"  he  returned  poutingly. 

"Then:  don't  do  it  again,"  she  added  querulously, 
whereupon  he  made  a  face  at  her. 

"But,"  continued  Cynthia,  not  heeding  this  inter- 
lude, the  like  of  which  usually  accompanied  the 
family  repasts,  "I  am  afraid  that  you  never  will 
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know  better  until  you  have  actually  looked  at  those 
cottages. " 

"Sanders,"  said  Mr.  Forde-Cusacke  magisterially, 
as  he  fixed  his  glass  in  his  eye  to  obtain  a  better 
view  of  his  son's  demeanor,  "have  the  goodness  to 
remove  Master  Hugh  from  the  table  and  place  him 
on  the  largest  oak  coffer  in  the  hall  until  he  returns 
to  himself." 

Sanders,  whose  clean-shaven  face  appeared  inca- 
pable of  the  faintest  shade  of  thought  or  emotion, 
silently  proceeded  to  carry  out  this  order,  whereupon 
Master  Hugh,  in  that  spirit  of  pure  devilry  which 
sometimes  takes  possession  of  youth,  suddenly 
wrenched  himself  from  the  man's  hands,  threw  him- 
self upon  his  back,  and  kicked. 

"Sanders,"  continued  Mr.  Forde-Cusacke,  still 
looking  through  his  eyeglass  at  the  delinquent, 
whose  ankles  were  promptly  secured  by  a  strong 
hand,  "have  the  goodiless  to  lock  Master  Hugh  in 
the  oaken  press  until  further  orders. " 

"Certainly,  sir,"  replied  Sanders,  vanishing  with 
the  wailing  culprit. 

Mr.  Forde-Cusacke's  eyeglass  fell  and  he  addressed 
himself  to  his  knife  and  fork  with  an  air  of  relief. 
This  exercise  of  domestic  authority  appeared  to  have 
a  soothing  effect  upon  himself,  as  well  as  to  produce 
sudden  and  simultaneous  good  behavior  in  all  the 
little  Forde-Cusackes ;  yet  he  could  not  suppress  a 
small  sigh  as  he  regretted  his  inability  to  consign  his 
stepdaughter  to  the  oaken  press  for  the  next  half- 
hour.  He  regretted  it  more  than  ever  when,  after  a 
few  minutes'  silent  reflection,  she  returned  to  the 
charge. 
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"Papa,"  she  said,  "I  am  convinced  that  the  mo- 
ment yon  see  those  cottages,  and  consider  their  con- 
dition when  the  brook  is  full,  the  marshes  flooded, 
or  the  mists  rising,  you  will  say  that  the  site  is  a 
mere  centre  of  diphtheria,  and " 

"My  love,"  interrupted  her  stepfather,  with  a 
suavity  that  boded  mischief,  '*  I  must  speak  seriously 
to  Clayton,  and  request  him  not  to  distress  and  per- 
plex your  mind  with  his  professional  fads  and  fancies. 
A  clever  young  practitioner,  he  is  naturally  full  of 
them,  but  he  should  know  better  than  to  thrust  them 
upon  the  attention  of  young  ladies. " 

"It  is  not  Dr.  Clayton's  opinion  alone,"  continued 
Cynthia;  "dear  papa,"  she  added  coaxingly,  "now 
will  you  drive  over  to  Brooklands  yourself  with 
me " 

"My  dear,"  he  interrupted  with  sudden  resolution 
and  unbated  majesty,  "  I  will  not." 

Cynthia  knew  when  she  was  defeated  and  never 
wasted  her  strength  in  hopeless  causes ;  she  therefore 
dropped  the  subject.  "  At  least  give  me  some  more 
pudding,"  she  pleaded,  "though  perhaps  I  don't  de- 
serve it  any  more  than  poor  Hughie. " 

"  If  he  had  only  known  what  a  stunner  was  com- 
ing!" murmured  his  brother. 

Cynthia  dispatched  her  pudding  with  great  enjoy- 
ment, while  revolving  schemes  to  prevent  the  repair- 
ing of  those  cottages  in  the  marsh.  They  had  been 
depopulated  by  last  year's  cholera,  and  were  by  this 
time  quite  unfit  for  habitation  without  extensive 
repairs  involving  considerable  expense,  which  she 
considered  might  as  well  be  applied  to  rebuilding 
them  on  a  higher  and  healthier  site,  to  which  the  old 
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material  might  be  easily  transferred.  This  was  no 
mere  speculation  on  her  part;  she  had  thoroughly 
gone  into  the  thing,  and  obtained  a  builder's  estimate 
of  the  increased  cost  of  her  plan  and  its  feasibility, 
besides  discussing  the  sanitary  question  with  the 
village  doctor,  who,  being  young,  was  still  full  of 
enthusiasm. 

But  if  Cynthia  was  discreet  enough  to  acquiesce  in 
unavoidable  defeat,  Mr.  Forde-Cusacke  was  far  too 
good  a  general  to  neglect  an  opportunity  of  following 
up  a  victory,  and,  after  a  brief  interval  filled  by  the 
cuckoo's  occasional  mocking  cry,  the  murmur  of 
pigeons  in  the  tall  pines  which  served  to  blunt  the 
fury  of  salt-sea  winds  and  southwesterly  gales,  and 
one  long  melodious  warble  from  a  blackbird  in  a 
lilac  blooming  near,  he  gave  his  well-known  prelim- 
inary cough  and  began : 

"  Rome,  my  dear  Cjmthia,  was  not  built  in  a  day, 
and  it  would  be  idle  to  expect  a  young  woman  of 
years  so  unripe  as  yours  to  have  already  acquired  a 
full  comprehension  of  what  is  expected  of  a  woman, 
and  especially  of  a  minor,  in  the  singular  position  of 
possessing  real  estate.  That  position,  I  need  scarcely 
observe,  is  as  unsuitable  as  it  is  unusual  for  one  of 
your  sex,  a  sex  which  nature  has,  for  some  beneficent 

end,  made  incapable  of Ah,  hem! — that  is  to 

say,  deprived  of  the  powers  of Ahem!" 

"  Managing?"  suggested  Cynthia  meekly,  without 
raising  her  eyes  from  the  glass  in  which  she  was 
attentively  scrutinizing  the  water-bubbles  as  they 
winked. 

"  Of  possessing  property  in  any  real  sense." 

"Do  you  think  nature  did  it,  papa?"   continued 
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C3aithia,  emitting  a  spark  from  her  suddenly  raised 
eyes. 

"  In  so  far  as  nature  may  be  said  to  do  anything, 
my  love,"  continued  Mr.  Forde-Cusacke,  with  an  ad- 
ditional rasp  in  his  unmelodious  voice,  "  it  has  made 
your  sex  incapable  of  owning  property  absolutely. 
Property  left  to  a  female  is  usually  given  in  trust 
(as  it  always  should  be)  to  some  male  or  males,  on 
whom  the  duties  and  responsibilities  attaching  to 
such  ownership  are  incumbent.  As  you  advance  in 
years  and  discretion  you  will  see  how  unbecoming 
it  is  for  women  to  arrogate  to  themselves  any  share 
in  those  affairs  which  properly  pertain  to  men.  As 
your  guardian,  I,  and  I  alone,  am  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  your  estate — both  real  and  personal 
— until  you  are  of  full  age.  It  is  not  for  me  to  criti- 
cise your  revered  father's  actions,  but  he  was  a  very 
young  man  at  his  death,  and  probably  had  not  fully 
considered  the  consequences  of  giving  the  control  of 
his  property  to  a  woman" — Mr.  Brande  had  left  his 
real  estate  to  his  wife  for  life,  with  reversion  to  his 
daughter,  unless  the  wife  married  again,  in  which 
event  it  went  directly  to  Cynthia — "  else  he  would 
doubtless  have  lengthened  your  minority  and  ap- 
pointed trustees.  It  is  possible  that  he  took  it  for 
granted  that  your  marriage  would  by  that  time  have 
taken  place — as,  indeed,  I  trust  it  will — when  all  re- 
sponsibilities will  devolve  upon  your  husband.  Pray 
do  not  concern  yourself  with  cottages  or  building 
leases,  diphtheria  or  sea-side  visitors.  Clayton  is  an 
impertinent  young  donkey,  as  I  shall  take  an  early 
opportunity  of  informing  him." 

"  Poor  Dr.  Clayton,  to  suffer  for  my  sins!" 
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"He  is  an  excellent  young  man,  Marmaduke," 
Mrs.  Cusacke  interrupted ;  "  and  what  do  we  not  owe 
hipa  for  his  care  and  skill  in  the  whooping-cough?" 

"Nothing,  my  dear;  I  forwarded  him  a  check  for 
the  amount  at  Christmas.  But  he  is,  as  you  say,  ex- 
cellent in  his  proper  sphere,  as  Cynthia  is  in  hers — 
if  she  would  but  keep  to  it." 

"Thank  you,  papa.  But  what  is  my  sphere?  I 
can't  make  puddings,  because  the  cook  would  give 
warning  if  I  did.  People  don't  spin  nowadays,  and 
still-rooms  are  gone  out." 

"Your  sphere  is  that  of  your  mother — marriage. 
Follow  her  example  in  all  things,  and  you  will  do 
well,"  replied  Mr.  Forde-Cusacke,  rather  hastily. 
"  By  the  way,  Emily,  shall  you  be  able  to  give  me 
an  hour  in  the  library  this  afternoon?" 

An  hour  in  the  library  meant  the  long  golden 
spring  afternoon  spent  in  driest  secretarial  work,  as 
Cynthia  very  well  knew,  and  it  made  her  heart  ache 
for  her  mother,  though  this  voluntary  immolation 
was  a  privilege  to  that  gentle  and  unselfish  lady. 

The  prospect  of  following  Mrs.  Forde-Cusacke's 
example  in  all  things  was  not  enlivening  to  an  ardent 
girl  of  nineteen,  who  felt  her  vitality  in  every  fibre, 
and  had  dim  forebodings  of  the  fulness  and  beauty 
of  life.  Though  she  loved  children — and  a  small 
fraternal  hand  was  even  now  fondling  one  of  hers — 
there  was  something  appalling  to  her  in  the  rapid 
succession  of  little  brothers  and  sisters  that  she  had 
witnessed  for  the  last  ten  years;  their  claims  were  so 
numerous  and  so  imperative,  and  so  often  clashed 
with  those  of  the  head  of  the  family,  that  the  poor 
mother's  existence  seemed  to  her  daughter  to  be 
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swallowed  tip  in  them ;  she  seemed  to  live  at  high 
pressure  in  those  lives,  and  scarcely  had  time  to 
draw  a  breath,  much  less  think  a  thought,  of  her 
own.  This  might  be  the  highest  life,  but  it  was  dis- 
tressing to  think  of.     Martyrdom  is  a  fine  thing,  and 

asceticism  compels  respect;  but 

So  C3mthia  mused  with  a  chilled  and  saddened 
heart,  as  she  strolled  out  into  the  sunshine,  balked 
in  her  intention  of  carrying  her  mother  off  in  a  boat, 
with  some  of  the  elder  children,  to  a  gypsy  tea. 
Nature  was  so  joyous,  and  human  life  so  gray  and 
grim.  And  yet  all  wives  and  mothers  were  not  ex- 
tinguished and  absorbed  in  this  manner.  Lady  Susan 
Marlowe,  for  instance.  And  hers,  certainly,  was  not 
an  ideal  marriage  from  Cjmthia's  point  of  view. 
Lady  Susan  truly  loved  and  admired  her  husband, 
but  she  could  only  show  one  side  of  her  manifold 
nature  to  that  bluff  soldier,  who  was  stone-blind  to 

r  W 

the  others.  Cynthia  even  suspected  that  the  Gen- 
eral's conversation  bored  his  wife.  But,  in  spite  of 
occasional  misgivings,  youth  always  cherishes  the 
strange  and  pathetic  illusion — doubtless  given  by 
nature  to  prevent  the  extinction  of  the  species-^that 
in  one's  own  case  the  ideal  marriage  must  come  to 
pass;  others  may  make  mistakes,  but  youth,  sanguine 
youth,  is  sure  to  choose  well.  The  matter  is  both 
simple  and  inevitable,  because  one  only  falls  in  love 
with  perfection. 

Cynthia's  spirits  regained  their  native  joyousness, 
while  she  walked  in  the  blithe  May-day  sunlight  and 
tender  tree-shadows.  She  turned  and  looked  at  the 
house,  which  was  her  own,  and  found  it  charming. 
It  stood  on  a  slight    eminence,   a  moderate-sized 
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building,  originating  in  Tudor  days,  and  altered  and 
added  to  in  various  harmonious  styles,  so  that  it  had 
the  charm  of  constant  unexpectedness — ^an  oriel 
here,  a  bay  there,  gable  rising  on  gable,  and  dormer 
windows  nestling  in  steep-tiled  roofs.  The  warm 
old  brick,  of  which  it  was  chiefly  built,  was  scarcely 
discernible  on  this  southern  side,  on  account  of  the 
greenery  and  bloom  which  climbed  and  clasped  and 
smothered  it,  winding  round  the  very  chimneys, 
which  were  tall  and  twisted,  and  looking  into  win- 
dows, whence  it  was  constantly  being  cut  back. 

The  main  entrance  on  the  colder  side  was  less  de- 
lightful to  its  owner.  In  spite  of  its  fine  Gothic 
porch  and  broad  flight  of  steps,  people  took  their  way 
involuntarily  to  this  warmer,  homelier  south  side, 
going  in  by  the  garden  door  or  by  a  long  window 
of  the  little  room  on  the  terrace,  which,  having  no 
definite  purpose,  served  as  a  focus  to  which  the  life 
of  the  house  tended.  Here  sprang  the  main  stem  of 
the  fine  magnolia,  the  broad  leaves  of  which  were 
shining  in  the  afternoon  sun ;  here  the  thick  myrtle, 
and  here  the  rose,  which,  mingling  with  it  and  with- 
held from  blowing  low  down,  sprang  in  its  joyous 
exuberance  to  the  second-floor  windows.  Here  stood 
out  on  the  turfed  terrace  a  small  turret,  with  a  tall 
tiled  roof  and  gilt  weathercock ;  this  turret  C3mthia 
had  from  childhood  made  her  especial  stronghold. 
The  trees  in  the  little  park  encroached  too  closely 
upon  the  dwelling,  adding  to  its  woodland  and  nest- 
like aspect:  they  were  at  this  season  in  their  freshest 
green.  Their  boughs  grew  low  down  and  so  luxuri- 
antly that,  escaping  from  the  shadow  of  the  cedar, 
the  boughs  of  which  swept  the  turf,  it  was  possible 
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to  lose  one's  self  in  m  moment  in  m  maie  of  linden^ 
green. 

The  one  defect  of  this  charming  nest,  its  mistress 
thonghty  was  an  excess  of  verdure  and  lack  of  flow* 
ers.  But  her  stepfather  considered  that  more  flowers 
would  involve  a  larger  gardening  staff,  and  held  that 
it  was  easier  to  lop  green  boughs  than  to  prevail 
upon  them  to  grow;  further,  that  if,  as  Mrs.  Forde* 
Cusacke  averred,  Swanboume  was  damp  in  winter, 
it  could  easily  be  avoided  at  that  season.  Melton, 
his  place  in  Kent,  a  brick  barracks  on  a  blciik  hill, 
was  always  dry,  and  more  commodious  for  the  fum* 
ily.  Swanboume  was,  therefore,  only  occasionally 
inhabited,  to  Cynthia's  regret,  for  she  had  lived  there 
a  happy  child,  a  little  princess  in  her  own  ri^ht, 
until  her  mother's  second  marriage,  which  occurred, 
to  her  sorrow,  in  the  ninth  year  of  her  age.  Tho 
family  were  now  paying  Swanboume  but  a  flying 
Whitsuntide  visit,  moving,  as  that  family  usually 
did,  solidly,  en  masse^  because  Mrs.  Forde-Cusacke 
could  not  exist  without  the  whole  nursery  battal- 
ion, and  Mr.  Forde-Cusacke  was  lost  without  hi» 
wife.  Cynthia  held  views  upon  second  marria^oH 
which  she  could  not  with  propriety  express  in  that 
family. 

"How  I  wish,"  she  thought  to  herself,  "that  I 
didn't  detest  Mr.  Forde-Cusacke  quite  so  much  t  I 
wonder  how  much  he  hates  me.  I  suppose  it  in  aN 
natural  as  caring  for  one's  own  parents.  There  will 
be  an  explosion  some  day,  when  he  is  a  Httlo  too 
selfish  and  tyrannical  to  mother.  I  suppose  I  nhall 
say  things.  It  will  be  a  pity,  because  we  should 
have  to  part.     But  it  would  do  him  good." 
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the  poor  should  be  made  especially  welcome  and 
comfortable. 

Her  stepfather  said  she  would  have  to  leave  such 
things  to  her  husband.  But,  of  course,  her  husband 
would  do  exactly  as  she  wished,  she  reflected,  with  a 
little  smile,  dimly  recalling  the  protestations  of  vari- 
ous rejected  suitors.  Yet  was  she,  indeed,  an  irre- 
sponsible being,  and  her  life  a  mere  fraction  of  an- 
other's? Was  marriage  in  sober  truth  mental  and 
moral  suicide,  life-long  suttee?  Good  people  said  so, 
but  good  people  had  often  piously  burnt  each  other 
for  slight  differences  of  opinion. 

Strong  life  leaped  through  her  veins,  dim  unreal- 
ized affections  and  unawakened  instincts  throbbed  in 
her  heart,  many  thoughts  surged  in  her  brain,  latent 
capacities  struggled  for  development  there — was  all 
this  purposeless  and  futile?  She  seemed  to  have  no 
duties  beyond  dressing  well  and  being  charming  and 
well  bred.  Her  fine  raiment  and  dainty  and  luxu- 
rious surroundings  came  chiefly  from  the  land  she 
saw  before  her,  yet  she  might  not  lift  a  finger  to 
prevent  people  being  poisoned  upon  it.  Well,  the 
advent  of  the  ideal  lover  would  set  everything  right. 

That  ideal  fairy  prince !  Merely  to  think  of  him 
in  the  May-day  sunshine  was  bliss.  No  actual  hap- 
piness approaches  that  of  this  visionary  Eden  of 
maiden  youth.  Marriage  at  nineteen  means  the  bliss- 
ful union  of  two  equal  and  cognate,  yet  diverse,  souls, 
expressly  created  for  each  other,  and  incapable  of 
living  apart;  each  supplying  the  other's  need  iii  a 
sweet  partition  of  joy  and  sorrow,  each  with  absolute 
trust  and  devotion,  mutual  reverence  and  delight  in 
the  other.     Just  as  surely  as  the  white  may-bloom 
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tnms  to  red  fruit,  this  union  in  maiden  fancy  will 
take  place. 

Cynthia  had  often  pictured  and  loved  this  chosen 
man  in  day-dream,  as  Britpmartis  saw  and  loved  her 
destined  knight  in  Merlin's  magic  crystal.  Many 
virtues  he  would  have,  with  a  few  charming  defects 
to  set  them  off.  Above  all,  he  would  be  as  unlike 
Mr.  Forde-Cusacke  as  possible.  That  poor  gentle- 
man's defects  were,  indeed,  not  charming;  his  very 
virtues  had  an  unpleasant  flavor.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed that  as  a  companion  he  was  impossible.  He 
possessed  a  singular  power  of  diffusing  an  atmos- 
phere of  discomfort  about  him ;  while  his  impervi- 
ousness  to  humor  made  him  perfectly  irresistible  as 
an  object  for  subtle  sarcasm.  But,  though  the  worthy 
man  was  selfish  and  tyrannous  in  his  family,  he  was 
not  so  much  more  so  than  others  as  C3mthia  supposed. 
It  must  be  granted  that  he  had  a  hard  and  unsympa- 
thetic judge  in  his  stepdaughter. 

No  such  fairy  prince  as  Cynthia  dreamed  of  had 
as  yet  been  discoverable ;  still,  she  knew  that  in  due 
time  he  would  come.  She  would  then  have  definite 
duties,  the  chief  of  which  would  be  to  adore  and  be 
adored  by  this  beatific  man;  he  would  unravel  the 
tangled  mysteries  of  life  for  her — hand  in  hand  they 
would  travel  heavenward.  Just  at  the  right  moment 
that  perfect  knight  would  come.    But  he  never  comes. 

She  was  looking  at  the  dark  pine  tops  traced  on 
the  blue  bay,  their  trunks  concealed  by  a  fold  of 
ground,  her  eyes  deep  with  these  guileless  visions, 
when  a  dark  figure  suddenly  eclipsed  the  soft  azure, 
and,  passing  swiftly  over  the  turf  and  the  stile, 
alighted  with  a  thud  exactly  in  front  of  her. 
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It  was  that  of  a  young  man,  rather  tall,  and 
strongly  made,  with  a  brown,  slightly  aquiline  face, 
clean-shaven  except  for  a  small  whisker,  abroad  fore- 
head swept  by  a  wave  of  thick,  dark  hair,  and  dark 
eyes  full  of  intellect.  In  his  surprise,  he  had  snatched 
off  his  straw  hat,  and  she  at  once  recognized  him 
from  his  photograph  as  her  friend's  favorite  son, 
Cecil  Marlowe. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

ON  BOTH  SIDES  OF  THE  SEA. 

It  was  possible  to  know  Cynthia  Brande  long 
without  discovering  the  singular  beauty  of  her  eyes, 
because  it  was  only  in  moments  of  deep  emotion  or 
intense  thought  that  their  unusual  charm  was  re- 
vealed. At  such  moments  the  pupils  expanded  until 
the  iris  became  a  narrow  rim  of  which  the  original 
color  was  lost  and  replaced  by  glow-worm  green 
scintillations ;  they  were  indescribably  beautiful  thus 
kindled.  Of  those  eyes,  and  the  young,  unstained, 
ardent  soul  gazing  from  them,  Cecil  was  aware  and 
of  nothing  else,  during  these  few  intense  moments 
into  which  a  lifetime  seemed  crowded.  Afterward 
he  had  a  vague  impression  of  a  white  gown,  a  straw 
hat  like  an  Eton  boy's,  a  spray  of  may-blossom  in 
the  belt,  and  a  general  atmosphere  of  youth,  grace, 
and  purity. 

Cynthia,  thus  surprised  in  maiden  meditation,  was 
a  little  taken  aback,  and  turned  very  pink  in  the 
mingling  of  dream  and  reality.  Then  she  rose,  the 
pinkness  fading,  and  the  intense  light  leaving  her 
eyes,  as  she  smiled  and  spoke,  her  words  chiming 
with  his. 

Cecil  Marlowe!" 

Cynthia  Brande!" 

She  was  glad  to  see  him,  and  said  so  cordially, 
^  III 


"  It  must  be  \ 
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giving  him  her  hand  frankly — a  bare,  warm  young 
hand,  the  honest  clasp  of  which  might  have  cheered 
a  Timon  of  Athens — remembering  that  she  was  on 
her  own  ground  and  so  bound  to  welcome  her  guest. 
Then  the  strangeness  of  the  unexpected  meeting  wore 
oflf,  and  they  strolled  on  over  the  flower-braided  turf, 
exchanging  suitable  commonplaces — one  of  them 
seeing  the  fresh-leaved  woods,  calm  sea,  and  blue 
unclouded  sky  in  a  new  aspect,  and  thinking  some 
subtle  change  had  passed  into  the  manifold  music 
of  earth;  sea,  and  sky. 

When  Cynthia  rose,  a  small  plainly  bound  green 
book  slipped  from  the  folds  of  her  dress.  Marlowe 
picked  it  up;  and  they  had  reached  the  summit  of 
the  down,  looked  at  the  shadowy  ships  sailing  in  the 
offing  and  at  the  fringe  of  sea-thrift  growing  along 
the  verge  of  the  clifiE,  pure  pink  traced  on  pure  blue, 
before  he  looked  at  the  volume  and  read  its  title, 
"Daffodil  Songs." 

"  Oh,  Miss  Brande!"  he  exclaimed,  flushing  darkly, 
"  what  a  sad  waste  of  time!" 

"I  like  them,"  she  replied,  also  flushing,  but  with 
the  color  of  the  sea-pinks;  "  I  should  like  some  more 
such  daffodils." 

"  Oh,  but  even  real  daffodils  only  come  in  March ; 
when  there  is  nothing  else  people  put  up  with  them 
— and  east  winds,"  he  said,  turning  the  leaves  and 
seeing,  with  a  smouldering  glow  of  pleasure  in  his 
eyes,  pencil-marks,  comments,  and  dates  in  the 
margin. 

"Nobody  has  any  idea,"  he  said,  "what  a  rise  in 
life  it  is  to  find  that  people  actually  read  one's 
rubbish. " 
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"I  never  read  rubbish,"  she  corrected,  with  sever- 
ity, "  much  less  mark  it.  Daffodils  may  blow  only 
in  March,  but  May  lilies  and  June  roses  follow,  Mr. 
Marlowe. " 

"So  do  thistles  and  stinging-nettles  and  that 
charming  flower  scenting  the  woods  I  passed  to-day 
— wild  garlic,"  he  added;  and  then  it  seemed  time  to 
explain  that,  having  so  often  been  prevented  from 
calling  at  Swanboume,  and  finding  no  immediate 
prospect  of  doing  so  otherwise,  he  had  walked  from 
Cottesloe  to  the  bay  in  the  forenoon,  and  was  now 
just  on  his  way  to  the  house. 

"How  strange,"  he  said  in  conclusion,  "that  we 
have  not  met  since  you  were  quite  a  little  girl  in 
short  frocks !" 

"  Dreadfully  afraid  of  you  as  a  grown-up  Oxford 
man." 

"  Yet  I  dare  say  we  have  often  been  in  different 
comers  of  the  same  houses  during  these  last  weeks. 
Once  I  had  a  back  view  of  you  riding;  my  mother 
pointed  you  out.     She  speaks  so  often  of  you. " 

"  And  of  you  to  me.  It  is  a  great  thing  for  me  that 
Lady  Susan  lets  me  be  her  friend — an  education  in 
itself. " 

"Perhaps  it  is  a  greater  thing  for  my  mother. 
Women  need  daughters;  they  keep  them  young." 

"  I  suppose  when  people  are  growing  old  they  wish 
to  be  young,"  Cynthia  said  pensively;  "they  forget 
what  a  trial  youth  was  when  they  had  it. " 

"Youth  a  trial?  What  can  be  said  against  youth? 
This  is  quite  a  new  notion." 

"  Youth  is  so  helpless ;  it  is  so  ignorant,  and  has 
not  found  its  level;  and  then,"  added  Cynthia,  turn- 
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ing  a  little  to  look  at  her  fever-stricken  cottages,  "  it 
has  not  bought  its  experience." 

"Ah!" 

Cynthia  was  a  little  surprised  by  the  deep-chested 
sighing  monosyllable,  uttering  which,  Cecil  looked 
with  a  cloudy,  abstracted  gaze  over  the  little  bay  and 
beyond  a  line  of  warm  red  cliflE,  capped  with  bluish- 
green  and  bordered  with  white  surf,  behind  which 
cliflE  rose  the  fine  outline  of  an  amethyst-colored  hill, 
dreamy  with  air-magic,  and  running  in  broken  con- 
tours far  beyond  the  red  cliflF-line  gradually  down 
into  the  sea,  where  a  sheet  of  foam  on  the  azure 
marked  a  dangerous  reef. 

"  Experience  may  be  a  fine  thing,"  he  added  in  a 
harsh  voice;  "but  it's  always  too  late  by  the  time 
it's  bought.  It  can  only  be  made  into  good  advice, 
which  nobody  will  have. " 

"Only  tell  me  where  experience  is  sold  by  the 
ounce,  and  I  will  buy  it  at  any  price,"  she  replied, 
with  an  acidity  that  seemed  foreign  to  her. 

He  turned  again,  and  was  facing  the  Breton  coast ; 
he  was  glad  when  he  had  completely  turned  so  as  to 
face  Cynthia  and  have  Brittany  well  behind  him.  • 
There  she  stood  in  her  simple  girlish  dress,  still 
counting  her  years  by  teens,  able  to  have  all  that 
money  can  buy,  leading  the  safe,  sheltered  life  of  an 
English  girl,  admired,  caressed,  and  courted,  yet 
perplexed,  sensible  of  something  amiss  in  this  in- 
comprehensible world,  in  which  she  might  naturally 
revel  with  the  unthinking  gayety  of  a  kitten,  and 
desiring  to  buy  the  bitter  fruit  of  experience.  And 
there  was  a  flight  of  pale-blue  butterflies  hovering 
over  the  short  down  flowers  in  the  sun.     "  Be  like 
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the  butterflies,  graceful  sjnnbols  of  mirth,  and  don't 
think,"  was  his  first  thought;  then  something  in  her 
face  touched  him. 

"  Heaven'  send  you  may  never  buy  your  experi- 
ence !"  he  exclaimed,  looking  at  the  pearly  buds  of  the 
may  in  her  dress,  and  identifying  them  with  herself. 
"And  whatever  you  do,  never  marry  out  of  pity," 
he  added  impulsively.  Then,  after  an  embarrassed 
pause  on  both  sides,  "That  is  only  a  bit  of  slang,"  he 
said ;  "  the  tag  of  a  silly  song.  A  certain  set  of  us 
use  it  as  a  warning  not  to  do  anything  in  a  hurry." 

Cynthia  was  a  little  taken  aback. 

"  Oh,"  she  replied,  laughing,  "  I  hope  I  am  not  so 
foolish  as  that.  Marrying  out  of  pity  is  next  to 
murder. " 

Then  they  walked  on  as  if  to  make  up  for  lost 
time.  How  foolish  to  loiter  in  this  lazy  fashion! 
Here  was  Mr.  Marlowe  on  his  way  to  call  on  her 
mother;  the  afternoon  was  passing  while  she  chat* 
tered  in  this  absurdly  outspoken  way.  Perhaps  he 
thought  her  an  empty-headed  little  fool.  He  was  no 
fool.  Then  of  a  sudden  the  image  of  the  dream- 
husband,  chased  away  by  Cecil's  presence,  returned 
and  made  her  blush.  The  dream-husband  now  cut 
but  a  poor  figure ;  she  even  suspected  him  of  being 
a  prig  and  a  donkey.  As  for  Mr.  Marlowe,  there 
was  something  in  him  she  did  not  quite  like;  she 
was  not  clear  what  it  was.  Perhaps  he  was  too 
clever;  she  had  always  been  a  little  afraid  of  Lady 
Susan's  clever  son.  After  all,  those  foolish  youths 
who  fell  head  over  ears  in  love  with  one,  and  had 
not  the  sense  to  veil  their  feelings,  were  amusing  in 
their  way  and  not  unpleasant  for  an  hour.     Perhaps 
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Mr.  Marlowe's  keen  dark  eyes,  so  like  and  yet  so  un- 
like her  friend's,  saw  too  much.  What  if  they  had 
divined  her  dreams — those  foolish  girl-dreams?  She 
turned  hot  and  hotter  at  the  remembrance  of  them. 
What  a  sentimental  idiot  he  would  think  her!  Per- 
haps Lady  Susan's  accounts  of  her  had  bored  him, 
and  also  shown  her  to  him  in  all  her  native  foolish- 
ness and  ignorance.  Well,  he  might  think  as  he 
pleased ;  it  was  nothing  to  her. 

Yet,  though  she  hurried  on,  it  took  long  to  reach 
the  house.  There  were  so  many  charming  glimpses 
at  every  turn — glimpses  of  sea  especially — and  this 
inquisitive  Mr.  Marlowe  wanted  to  know  the  name  of 
every  bay  arid  headland  and  the  exact  position  of 
every  lighthouse ;  he  seemed  to  think  her  a  walking 
**  Murray. " 

"There  can  be  nothing  between  that  point  and 
America,"  he  said,  pointing  westward  with  his  stick. 

"  Only  air,  sea,  the  earth's  roundness,  and  probably 
a  few  ships,  "she  replied,  with  a  caustic  accent,  which 
struck  him  as  out  of  harmony  with  her. 

"  Do  you  know  what  you  are  looking  at  now?"  she 
asked,  when  he  faced  about  and  left  America  to  its 
fate. 

"  Surely  I  am  looking  at  you  for  the  moment. " 

"  For  the  moment.  But  a  country  of  magic  and 
marvel  is  behind  me.  You  are  now  looking  straight 
into — Brittany. " 

He  started,  his  countenance  changing;  then  he 
looked  searchingly,  yet  almost  furtively,  at  her, 
turned  and  walked  on. 

Cynthia  was  pursuing  her  way  at  a  sedate  pace, 
to  which  civility  obliged  him  to  accommodate  his 
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own,  while  the  perpetual  plunge  of  the  hidden  sea 
on  the  rocks  below  asserted  itself  almost  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  thought. 

The  beauty  of  autumn  inspires  a  peaceful,  dreamy 
content;  that  of  spring  pierces  deeper  and  arouses 
vague,  vast,  consuming  desire,  which  the  Germans 
name  Sehnsucht — a  word  beside  which  longing  is  pale 
and  ineffectual — but  which  is  something  more  than 
even  Sehnsucht^  restless  yet  inspiriting,  fretting  yet 
vitalizing,  the  birth-pang  of  new  life.  If  we  die 
daily,  we  are  also  daily  being  born.  Thus  in  spring- 
time we,  like  all  living  things,  throb  and  thrill  with 
a  vital  impulse  we  cannot  fylly  obey ;  hence  strife, 
which  is  pain,  and,  according  to  Goethe,  salvation. 

Perhaps  it  was  this  spring  influence — ^moicTavril — 
which  filled  Cynthia  with  the  vague,  boding  sadness 
she  felt  in  herself,  and  saw  in  Cecil's  face  during  the 
long  silence  which  followed  her  allusion  to  Brittany. 

A  turn  in  the  linden  alleys  presently  revealed  a 
detachment  of  Forde-Cusacke  infantry,  and  little 
boys  and  girls  came  running  up,  open-armed,  with 
cries  of: 

"  Qynthia !"    "  Here  is  Cyn !" 

A  very  small  one  was  hoisted  up  to  Marlowe's 
shoulder,  and  so  borne  to  the  house,  while  others 
clung  about  Cynthia's  skirts. 

The  day  was  too  pleasant  for  in-doors ;  Mrs.  Forde- 
Cusacke  took  the  sunshade  and  shawl  her  daughter 
brought  her  and  went  out  under  the  cedars  to  receive 
Cecil.  Mr.  Forde-Cusacke,  with  many  inward  groans, 
emerged  from  his  library  and  correspondence,  and 
they  all  sat  in  the  shade  and  talked  and  drank  tea. 

The    shadows    slanted,   bees   hummed    in    fruit- 
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blossoms,  the  sky  grew  more  liquid,  the  sunshine 
more  golden,  swallows  began  their  nightly  revel,  and 
the  fluting  of  blackbirds  took  on  the  heart-piercing 
moumfulness  of  evening;  it  was  one  of  those  deli- 
cious hours,  like  those  occasionally  peeping  out  of 
childhood,  that  people  remember  all  their  lives. 
Some  people  might  have  wearied  of  the  monologue 
of  which,  when  he  had  a  good  listener,  Mr.  Forde- 
Cusacke's  conversation  chiefly  consisted;  his  stric- 
tures on  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  disestablishment  of 
the  Irish  Church  might  have  been  delivered  in  a  less 
rasping  and  monotonous  voice,  but  for  Cecil  the 
evening  was  too  diving  to  be  spoiled  by  trifles,  and 
he  could  think  quite  comfortably  while  agreeing  with 
Mr.  Forde-Cusacke,  who,  poor  gentleman,  preferred 
being  disagreed  with  to  a  certain  extent 

What  a  lucky  fellow  Dick  is!  was  the  chief  burden 
of  Cecil's  reflections  as  he  watched  Cynthia's  white- 
clad  figure  movin^r  about  among  teacups  and  chil- 
dren scattered  on  the  grass,  and  heard  her  occasional 
laugh  or  brief  speech.  Why  had  he  not  seen  her 
before  the  Phyllis  episode?  Would  it  have  been  any 
good?  Probably  not.  Then  Dick  had  to  be  consid- 
ered.    Happy  Dick ! 

"I  think  this  is  yours,  Mr.  Marlowe;  Marmie 
picked  it  up  by  the  meadow  gate,"  Cynthia  said,  ap- 
proaching him  during  a  pause  in  the  Irish  Church. 

He  was  looking  at  a  may-tree  covered  with  white 
blossom  and  steeped  in  yellow  sunlight  till  it  seemed 
to  glow  of  itself,  like  an  Alpine  snow-peak  after  sun- 
set. He  turned  at  the  sound  of  her  voice  to  take  a 
foreign  letter  inscribed  with  his  name  in  a  careful, 
unformed  handwriting,   at  the  sight  of  which   his 
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heart  turned  to  stone.  The  lustre  died  from  the  sun- 
light, the  enchantment  left  the  magnolia  perfume, 
Mr.  Forde-Cusacke's  pomposity  suddenly  became  op- 
pressive,  and  Cecil  remembered  that  he  could  scarcely 
reach  home  in  time  for  dinner,  even  if  he  started 
at  once.  Cynthia,  clothed  in  spotless  white,  with 
her  young,  clear-eyed  gaze,  was  like  an  accusing 
angel  forcing  upon  him  what  he  could  not  remember 
without  acute  pain,  his  wife's  last  letter. 

That  same  live  warm  sunshine  sparkled  on  the 
Channel  waves,  and  gilded  the  sails  and  burnished 
the  hulls  of  many  a  vessel  tacking  over  them ;  it  was 
lying  with  even  deeper  brilliance  on  the  rocky  Breton 
coast,  and  making  the  orchards  glow  redly.  And 
there,  at  that  moment,  looking  with  wistful  eyes 
across  the  Channel  toward  England,  sat,  beneath  the 
crimson  canopy  of  an  apple-tree,  the  writer  of  the 
letter,  thinking  of  her  husband  and  planning  another 
letter,  while  she  hushed  the  young  baby  in  her  arms. 

Cecil  bent  his  way  homeward  with  rapid  strides, 
which,  had  they  been  as  swift  as  lightning,  could  not 
have  outstripped  the  haunting  cares  pursuing  him. 
Does  folly  bring  more  misery  in  its  train  than  sin? 
Why,  in  heaven's  name,  had  he  done  that  thing? 
Was  it  pure  pity?  Then  it  was  vain ;  Ren€e  would 
have  been  unhappy  if  he  had  left  her,  but  not  so 
unhappy  as  now.  He  was  miserable  near  her,  and 
yet  he  could  not  be  happy  long  away  from  her ;  she 
haunted  him  with  the  corroding  misery  of  an  accus- 
ing conscience.  There  was  no  way  out  of  it,  and  his 
wife — it  had  come  to  this,  that  he  almost  regretted 
it — was  incapable  of  giving  him  any  excuse  for  sep- 
aration.    Well,  he  would  do  his  duty ;  when  she  was 
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sufficiently  educated,  she  must  be  brought  home  and 
presented  to  his  people ;  it  would  be  cruel  to  bring 
the  untaught  girl  yet  into  the  midst  of  foreigners 
au4  strangers  of  a  rank  so  far  removed  from  hers. 
She  must  at  least  speak  decent  French,  if  not  Eng- 
lish.    He  would  be  good  to  her — oh,  yes! 

In  the  mean  time,  it  would  be  better  to  keep  it 
quiet.  Why  distress  his  friends  needlessly?  Unseen 
troubles  do  not  exist.  Who  could  tell  what  might 
happen?  Life  is  uncertain.  She  had  been  at  the 
point  of  death  that  spring.  How  tell  his  mother  he 
had  married  a  wife  he  could  not  introduce  to  her? 
No,  no,  she  must  be  educated  first.  And  then,  after 
all,  how  few  marriages  are  congenial,  yet  people  put 
up  with  each  other,  living  their  own  lives  apart  be- 
neath the  same  roof. 

So  he  thought  upon  this  side  of  the  sea,  while 
upon  the  other  the  home-sickness,  pining,  and  beat- 
ing against  bars  like  a  wild  caged  creature,  together 
with  the  perpetual  alternation  between  fits  of  fury 
and  fits  of  penitence,  had  brought  poor  Madame  Cecil 
to  such  a  pass  during  her  first  winter  in  Paris  that 
she  had  to  be  sent  home  to  save  her  life  when  the 
spring  days  came. 

Once  in  Brittany,  the  first  breath  of  the  salt,  live 
air  of  home  revived  her,  and  she  gradually  regained 
strength  and  spirit  among  her  own  people,  until  upon 
this  beautiful  May  day  her  face  had  as  deep  a  bloom 
as  the  crimson  cider-apple  flowers  beneath  which  she 
sat,  singing  to  her  five- weeks-old  baby: 

*  "  They  were  affianced,  a  youthful  pair ; 
In  youth,  alas !  they  divided  were. 

*From  Archbishop  Trench's  translation. 
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Two  fair  babes  she  has  brought  to  light, 
A  boy  and  a  girl,  both  snowy  white. 

What  shall  now  for  thee  be  done, 

Who  hast  brought  me  this  longed-for  son  ? 

"'Shall  I  fetch  thee  fowl  from  the  sedgy  mere. 
Or  strike  in  the  woodlands  the  flying  deer?' 
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Wild-deer's  flesh  would  please  me  best, 
Yet  wherefore  go  in  the  far  forest?'  * 

The  girl  was  evidently  not  worth  thought  or 
thanks.  Why  was  this  tiny  C^cile  one  of  the  unfor- 
tunate sex?  Yet  to  the  mother  the  little  unconscious 
thing  was  sweeter  and  lovelier  in  some  respects  than 
a  boy-baby  would  have  been.  But  who  wants  girls? 
And  what  do  they  bring  but  their  own  sorrow?  Cecil 
might  have  taken  pride  in  a  son,  and  perhaps  wished 
to  see  him,  and  so  left  his  business  to  come  to  her. 
He  had  actually  seen  his  daughter,  aged  one  day, 
crimson,  crumpled,  wide-mouthed,  and  loudly  be- 
wailing her  unsolicited  and  unwelcomed  entrance 
upon  this  planet.  She  had  inspired  him  with  min- 
gled terror  and  disgust. 

But  Pfere  Michel  and  his  sons  gladly  welcomed  the 
new  daughter  of  their  house,  chirped  to  her,  snapped 
their  fingers  at  her,  and  handled  her  with  skill  and 
appreciation,  being  accustomed  to  babies  as  part  of 
the  usual  furniture  of  life. 

The  bees  hummed  in  the  apple-blossom  above 
Ren&'s  head,  covered  once  more  by  the  white  cap; 
the  blue  sea  quieted  more  and  more  in  the  evening 
peace;  the  baby  slept  on,  and  the  mother,  with  the 
aid  of  a  dictionary  lying  on  the  grass,  painfully  com- 
posed a  wonderful  letter  in  English,  her  first  in  that 
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tongue.  "The  eyes  of  thy  daughter  is  shoeblacks," 
it  said,  which  surprised  her  husband  until  he  read 
further  on  that  the  child  was  soon  to  wear  her  first 
pair  of  "sloes,"  and  that  her  first  words  were  to  be 
spoken  in  English. 

However  stormy  our  lot  may  be,  troubling  or  trou- 
bled, we  all  begin  life  in  this  peaceful  fashion,  rocked 
upon  the  heart  of  a  woman.  Nero  smiled  in  such 
infantile  repose  as  this  girl-baby's,  so  Homer  smiled 
and  Plato  and  Caligula,  Isaiah  and  Iscariot,  the 
murderer  who  was  hanged  yesterday  and  the  judge 
who  sentenced  him.  And  the  mother  who  hushed 
each  baby  to  his  rest  knew  little  as  this  young  wife 
for  what  tragedy  or  glory  she  had  borne  her  child. 


CHAPTER   X. 

TEMPTATION. 

"Well,  since  you  ask  me,  Dick,"  Cecil  said,  look- 
ing straight  before  him  and  speaking  in  a  voice  of 
studied  indiflEerence,  "  she  is  simply  the  most  charm- 
ing girl  I  ever  met." 

The  guests  were  gone,  the  household  had  broken 
up  for  the  night,  and  the  brothers  repaired  tx>  the 
cozy  smoking-room  at  Cottesloe  Grange  for  a  chat 
and  a  cigar.  The  Forde-Cusackes  and  their  daugh- 
ter had  come  in  the  afternoon  to  a  large  garden- 
party,  and  the  ladies  had  remained  to  dine,  Mr. 
Forde-Cusacke  passing  on  to  a  political  meeting  in 
the-next  town  at  which  he  was  due.  Thus  Cecil  had 
had  ample  opportunity  for  improving  his  acquaint- 
ance with  Miss  Brande,  of  seeing  her  under  various 
aspects,  and  especially  of  observing  the  marked  yet 
unobtrusive  attention  that  Richard  Marlowe  paid 
her.  Happy  Richard,  free  and  able  to  oflEer  homage 
at  any  shrine  that  attracted  him ! 

Though  he  had  never  (except  during  the  brief 
delirium  of  the  imagination  inspired  by  Georgie 
Vivian,  the  Phyllis  of  the  verses)  had  the  slightest 
desire  to  pay  such  homage,  this  freedom  seemed  to 
Cecil,  chafing  in  his  fetters,  the  most  blessed  thing 
in  life,  worth  almost  any  sacrifice  to  obtain  or  pre- 
serve. Unluckily,  he  had  not  valued  that  blessed- 
ness until  he  lost  it. 
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"If  it  wasn't  for  that  infernal  money  of  hers!" 
sighed  Richard,  pulling  cruelly  at  his  fair  mustache. 

**  Well,  but,  after  all,  Swanboume  is  a  very  little 
glace. " 

"  Ah !  but  old  Brande  made  piles  of  money  in  lucky 
speculations;  nearly  all  Seagate  is  hers  as  well. 
And,  except  for  her  mother's  share,  she  gets  it  all  at 
twenty-one;  she's  no  end  of  an  heiress,  confound  it!" 

"There's  nothing  very  confounding  in  marrying 
an  heiress.  You'd  be  a  precious  deal  more  con- 
founded with  a  penniless  wife,  Dick." 

"  A  fellow  in  a  line  regiment,  with  little  more  than 
doubje  his  pay,  is  no  match  for  an  heiress.  Will. 
AndJ  besides  my  not  having  cheek  enough,  she  may 
think  I  want  her  money;  and  I  only  want  her,"  he 
added  plaintively. 

"  My  good  fellow,  every  time  you  look  at  her  you 
tell  your  story.  Go  in  and  win !  Is  the  poor  girl  to 
be  doomed  to  single  blessedness  because  she's  an 
heiress?" 

"Then  she's  so  awfully  clever.  And  I'm  not  ex- 
actly a  genius,  you  know." 

"Now,  Dick,  did  I  ever  accuse  you  of  it?  You 
know  how  to  choose  a  wife,  and  that's  about  the 
luckiest  gift  a  man  can  have.  You  inherit  it  from 
the  General.     Go  in  and  win,  man !  go  in  and  win !" 

"To  be  sure,"  Richard  replied,  brightening,  "the 
General  chose  a  clever  woman,  and  it  turned  out 
well.  But,  after  all,  if  he  hasn't  the  brains  the 
mother  has,  the  dear  old  man  is  clever  in  his  way. 
There's  not  a  finer  officer  in  the  service.  It's  an 
awful  shame  he  should  be  on  the  Retired  List." 

"  True  —  very   true.     He    distinguished   himself 
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greatly  in  the  Crimea.  How  we  boys  use  to  gloat 
over  the  war  news !  And  in  the  Mutiny,  too.  -  And 
he  was  mentioned  in  dispatches.  Follow  the  exam- 
ple of  that  dear  old  man,  Dick,  and  receive  my 
paternal  blessing.     Marry " 

A  cushion,  neatly  aimed  at  his  head,  and  as  neatly 
dodged,  stopped  the  speaker's  eloquence,  and  hit  the 
majestic  butler,  who  was  just  coming  in  with  a  tray 
of  glasses,  in  the  face,  after  which  it  subsided  with 
a  crash  in  the  tray. 

"  What's  all  this?"  cried  a  jovi^  voice  behind,  as 
the  General  followed  in.  "  Marry,  indeed !  do  noth- 
ing of  the  kind,  lads,  and  then  you  won't  have  a 
couple  of  long-legged  sons  turning  your  smoking- 
room  into  a  bear-garden." 

"Don't  mind  him,  sir;  it's  only  his  play,"  Richard 
apologize^^    "  He  is  often  taken  like  this." 

"But  when  you  do,"  added  the  General,  after  the 
door  closed  on  the  butler,  "  choose  a  girl  like  Cynthia 
Brande."  , 

"What,  both  at  once?"  asked  Cecil. 

"One  at  a  time,  Cecil.  Dick  is  the  senior;  let 
him  have, his  innings  first.  When  he's  bowled  out 
you  go  in. " 

"Thank  you,  sir.  Play  up,  Dick.  By  the  way, 
isn't  there?  to  be  a  match  to-morrow?"  Cecil  asked, 
wishing  to  change  the  subject. 

"There  might  be,  if  Dick  could  bring  himself  to 
the  point,'* replied  the  General,  chuckling  at  his  own 
wit.  "  I've  often  wished  one  of  you  had  been  a  girl, 
hoys;  though,  if  you  had,  you  wouldn't  have  been 
equal  to  Cynthia,  after  all.  Amy  is  a  nice  girl,  and 
suits  Harry  to  a  T;  but  she's  a  stranger.     Now,  I've 
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known  Cynthia  all  her  life,  and  liked  her.  She's 
thrown  away  on  that  pompous  ass,  Forde-Cusacke. 
The  girl  is  good  and  sound  to  the  backbone.  Ask 
your  mother;  women  understand  women.  Your 
mother  is  a  remarkable  woman,  boys;  what  brains 
you  have  you  get  from  her.  And  Cynthia  is  quite 
up  to  her  mark;  see  how  they  hit  it  oflE  together. 
And,  mind  you,  girls  in  these  days  are  not  always 
well  bred ;  they  are  loud  and  fast.  Now,  Cynthia  is 
a  thoroughly  well-bred  one." 

"Rather!"  echoed  Dick. 

"And  well  bom,"  added  his  father.  "There  was 
a  Brande  at  Hastings." 

"So  I  always  understood,"  returned  Cecil;  "but 
the  arrows  seem  to  have  done  most  of  the  business 
there.  Then  there  was  the  brand  Excalibur;  but 
those  battles  were  prehistoric " 

"  What  the  deuce  is  the  boy  talking  about?  Now, 
there  is  nothing  I  hate  more  than  marrying  beneath 
one,"  continued  the  General.  "A  woman  always 
shows  her  birth  in  one  way  or  another.  Besides,  it 
comes  out  in  the  children.     It's  bound  to." 

Cecil  stooped  to  flick  some  cigar-ash  from  his  coat, 
and  this  of  course  made  him  turn  red.  "  Ah,  people 
don't  think  much  of  that  sort  of  thing  in  these  dem- 
ocratic days,"  he  murmured  confusedly,  when  he  was 
once  more  upright. 

"More's  the  pity!  Everything  is  going  to  the 
dogs.  Especially  the  services.  No,  no,  Cecil ;  don't 
ask  me  to  receive  an  underbred  daughter-in-law  and 
a  tribe  of  plebeian  grandchildren,"  he  added  in  an 
aggrieved  and  angry  tone. 

"My  dear  sir!"  cried  Richard,  laughing.     "Has 
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Cecil  merited  this  aspersion?  Did  he  ever  show 
symptoms  of  such  a  disease?" 

"I  can't  stand  midnight  cigars  more  than  twice 
running,"  cried  Cecil,  jumping  up.  "  I  envy  fellows 
who  can.     Good-night." 

"That's  the  worst  of  those  cleva:  fellows,"  his 
father  commented  when  he  was  gone.  "  Cecil  has 
no  more  nerve  than  a  cat.  He  looks  as  seedy  as  the 
deuce.  And  only  one  mild  cigar  and  a  glass  of 
Vichy!     Pass  the  cognac,  Dick." 

"Poor  old  chap!  He's  not  been  the  same  man 
since  that  illness, "  Richard  said.  "  That  was  Georgie 
Vivian's  doing.     He  was  hard  hit  there." 

"Your  mother  swears  it  wasn't  Georgie  Vivian, 
but  overwork.  You  fellows  don't  know  how  to  fall 
in  love  in  these  days.  Why,  the  first  time  your  dear 
mother  refused  me  I'd  a  good  mind  to  blow  my 
brains  out." 

"She  couldn't  have  had  you  if  you  had,  you  see," 
said  Richard  thoughtfully. 

"  So  I  thought ;  besides,  there  was  no  pistol  handy, 
and  it  happened  to  be  Derby  Day.  It  would  have 
been  a  pity  to  miss  that  year's  Derby.  I  lost  a  pot 
of  money,  and  the  Lord  only  knows  how  I  got  home. 
I  always  fancied  some  fellow  put  me  in  the  body  of 
his  drag  and  delivered  me  right  side  uppermost." 

In  spite  of  the  sweet  country  air  and  sweet  country 
quiet,  Cecil  could  not  sleep  that  night;  he  tossed 
about  and  thought  over  the  day's  events,  simple  and 
tranquil  as  they  seemed  to  be.  Why  had  he  always 
put  off  meeting  Cynthia  Brande?  Was  it  an  instinct 
of  self-preservation,  or  had  he  seen  through  his 
mother's  thinly  veiled  desires  respecting  her?  It 
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was  an  irreparable  mistake ;  to  have  seen  her  earlier 
would  have  spared  him  the  fever  of  that  fantastic 
love  episode,  not  to  mention  the  graver  folly  that 
ensued  in  Brittany.  He  would  have  liked  to  wipe 
that  little  country  out  of  the  map  of  Europe  and 
memory,  inste#fl  of  which  it  haunted  him  day  and 
night.  He  could  not,  especially  with  these  new 
claims  on  his  purse,  afford  to  let  such  rich  material 
for  copy  as  his  Breton  experiences  furnished  go  to 
waste.  A  series  of  Breton  sketches,  appearing  in  a 
periodical,  had  been  recently  collected,  illustrated 
from  his  own  drawings,  and  made  into  a  charming 
little  volume,  now  lying  conspicuously  on  a  drawing- 
room  table,  and  offering  material  for  after-dinner 
conversation. 

"And  you  say  you  do  not  like  Brittany  or  the 
Bretons,  Mr.  Marlowe,"  Cynthia  had  objected  that 
evening;  "and  yet  you  describe  them  so  charmingly 
and  make  your  readers  like  them. " 

"Perhaps  I  saw  too  much  of  them,"  he  replied, 
"  so  the  glamour  wore  off. " 

"There  is  nothing  so  hateful  as  an  old  love,"  his 
mother  commented.  "  Cecil,  I  had  no  idea  you  were 
so  fickle.  See  this  wedding  picture,  Cynthia ;  it  is  a 
perfect  idyl.  Can  one  believe  in  such  things  in  this 
prosaic  age?" 

^  Did  this  picturesque  wedding  really  take  place 
only  last  year?"  Cynthia  asked,  looking  up  at  him 
with  her  direct  smiling  gaze ;  "  and  were  you  actu- 
ally present,  or  did  you  dream  it  all?" 

"I  took  an  unimportant  part  in  it,"  he  replied 
gloomily.  "That  of  bridegroom^"  he  add^d  to  hiro- 
sej{. 
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"Quite  like  the  old  age,  is  it  not?"  his  mother 
went  on  in  her  enthusiastic  way.  "This  gavotte 
under  the  trees  is  too  delightful.  But  of  all  the 
Breton  pictures,  I  like  the  Corregan  best. " 

And  there  on  the  wall,  her  eyes  following  Cecil 
with  a  perpetual  reproach,  wherever  he  turned,  hung 
the  finished  water-color  sketch  of  his  wife,  as  he  first 
saw  her.  The  fact  that  his  mother  had  so  often  seen 
and  discussed  the  picture  made  it  daily  more  difficult 
to  tell  the  tale.  She  had  found  it  lying  forgotten 
among  others  in  his  portfolio,  and  at  once  singled  it 
out  as  the  gem  of  the  collection,  and  he  could  not 
refuse  to  let  her  have  it. 

"That  Corregan  is  a  forward  young  party,"  Rich- 
ard commented ;  "  the  moment  she  sees  a  fellow  she 
proposes  to  him,  and  looks  him  to  death  if  he  won't 
have  her.     It  gives  one  the  creeps  to  think  of  it." 

"  Oh,  but  that  is  only  the  fairy,  Captain  Marlowe," 
Cynthia  objected ;  "  masculine  spite  against  our  sex 
invented  all  those  wicked  Lorelei  myths.  This  is  a 
real  flesh-and-blood  girl,  whom  your  brother  actually 
knew;  did  you  not,  Mr.  Marlowe?  I  dare  say  she  is 
a  good,  hard-working,  honest  girl  in  reality;  a  little 
rough,  no  doubt. " 

"  Living  hard,  suffering  often,  wholesomely  stupid 
and  born^e^  and  perhaps  by  this  time  married  to  a 
cruel  husband,"  added  Lady  Susan,  contemplating 
it  through  her  uplifted  glasses. 

"  Her  eyes  are  wonderful,"  continued  C3mthia,  who 
was  standing  fascinated  before  the  picture;  "what 
does  she  see  with  that  intent,  startled  gaze?    Is  it 
Life  or  is  it  Destiny?     The  poor,  pretty  bare  feet! 
— there  is  a  sort  of  pathos  about  them;  the  thorns  of 
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life  must  so  often  wound  them.  And  the  symbolic 
burden!" 

"The  Breton  women  have  awfully  hard  lines," 
said  Richard,  while  Cecil  turned  away.  "  Don't  look 
any  more,  Miss  Brande ;  that  girl  will  give  you  the 
blues  as  she  does  me.  The  sight  of  her  future  hus- 
band ought  to  be  enough  to  make  a  French  peasant 
girl  look  glum.  My  brother  should  call  it,  'The 
First  Sight  of  the  Future. '  The  French  call  their 
husbands  'futures'  before  they  are  married." 

"And  presents  on  the  wedding-day,  I  suppose?" 
rejoined  Cynthia,  turning  from  the  picture  with  sud- 
den relief. 

"  And  wish  they  were  pasts  six  months  after,  no 
doubt.     Miss  Brande,  won't  you  sing  our  blues  away?" 

So  Cynthia  sang  Richard  into  paradise,  but  she 
did  not  sing  the  pain  out  of  Cecil's  heart.  And  why 
must  she  sing  "  Huntingtower"? 

"•I  dinna  ken  how  that  may  be,  Jeanie, 
I  dinna  ken  how  that  may  be,  lassie, 
For  I've  a  wife  and  baimies  three, 
And  I'm  nae  sure  how  ye'd  agree,  lassie.* 

•••Ye  should  ha  tellt  me  that  in  time,  Jamie, 
Ye  should  ha  tellt  me  that  lang  syne,  laddie. 
For  had  I  kent  o'  your  fause  heart. 
Ye  ne'er  had  gotten  mine,  laddie. '  " 

"  Listen !"  said  Lady  Susan  when  the  song  was  over 
— "  the  whole  of  the  third  generation  lifting  up  its 
voice  in  one  fell  cry !" 

"The  little  beggar  has  fine  lungs,"  added  the 
General,  as  the  voice  of  his  year-old  grandson  was 
heard  pealing  from  a  distant  nursery  at  the  opening 
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of  a  door,  and  Mrs.  Harry  Marlowe  hurriedly  left  the 
room  to  investigate  the  matter.  "The  little  chap 
will  make  his  way  in  the  world  and  take  his  own 
part." 

'*I  had  hoped  there  was  an  end  of  him  for  the 
night,"  grumbled  Richard;  "that  blessed  infant  is 
always  being  handed  round,  as  if  he  was  coffee  or 
liqueurs.  It's  hard  lines  on  you,  Mrs.  Cusacke,  with 
so  much  of  that  kind  of  thing  at  home." 

"Our  first  and  only  grandchild,  Dick!"  expostu- 
lated his  mother,  "  and  we  are  not  all  bachelors,  re- 
member." 

"  Nobody  pities  the  sorrows  of  oppressed  uncles," 
Richard  complained.  "I  feel  for  that  poor  fellow 
in  the  *  Babes  in  the  Wood.*  What  he  mtlst  have 
gone  through  at  the  hands  of  their  grandmothers  and 
mothers  and  lady  friends!" 

"  And  pray  who  gives  the  child  surreptitious  sweets 
and  rides  on  his  shoulder?"  asked  Cynthia.  "Not 
Uncle  Cecil,  but  Uncle  Dick. " 

"I  confess  that  I  like  babies  at  a  distance  best," 
Cecil  replied,  thus  challenged,  while  Richard  said 
something  about  the  duty  of  kindness  to  animals. 

Parallels  between  the  antepenultimate  Forde- 
Cusacke  and  the  hope  of  the  Marlowes  here  ensued, 
and  it  was  agreed  that  the  latter  had  the  finest  legs, 
though,  perhaps,  the  former  used  his  with  the  greater 
vigor,  while  Cecil  broke  an  ivory  paper-knife  to 
pieces. 

A  sort  of  rage  consumed  him.  He  was  forced 
mentally  to  see  the  same  kind  of  thing  going  on  in 
the  ruined  chateau  in  Brittany,  with  his  child  in- 
stead of  Harry's  as  the  centre.     Harry's  wife  re- 
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minded  him  of  Rende  when  she  bent  over  the  little 
boy — the  same  look  was  in  her  eyes,  the  same  clipped 
baby-talk  on  her  lips,  the  same  cooing  sound  in  her 
voice.  There  was  the  same  delight  of  grandparents 
exulting  over  the  first  baby:  M^re  Suzanne,  instead 
of  Lady  Susan,  ofiEering  the  domestic  idol  a  metal 
spoon,  instead  of  a  gold  watch;  the  same  haughty 
toleration  of  worship  on  the  part  of  each  dimpled 
divinity.     There  were  the  young  uncles,  too. 

The  simple  dark  Breton  interior,  the  women  spin- 
ning, Ren£e  rocking  the  wooden  cradle  with  her  foot, 
the  hearth-light  reflected  in  the  panels  of  carved 
oaken  coffers  and  press  beds,  the  hum  of  the  wheel 
and  the  harsh  Celtic  voices,  pierced  often  by  the 
child's  wailing,  strings  of  sausages  and  onions  de- 
pending from  the  rafters,  the  wooden  rack  that  held 
the  spoons,  the  indescribable  mingling  of  odors, 
over  which  at  this  hour  bad  strong  tobacco  usually 
rose  triumphant — no  nursery  for  the  little  girl  Mar- 
lowe ;  there  is  neither  reticence  nor  concealment  in 
peasants'  homes — what  a  contrast  to  this  English 
home,  with  its  soft  lights,  fresh  flower  scents,  pic- 
tures, books,  and  various  harmonious  adornments, 
the  softer,  mellower  tones  that  are  heard  in  the  voices 
of  cultivated  people,  their  gentler  speech  and  manner ! 
Picturesque,  unwashed,  superstitious  Pere  Michel 
shared  his  grandchild  with  the  handsome  old  soldier 
clad  in  fresh  linen  and  well-cut  dress-suit.  Cecil's 
mother  and  his  sister-in-law  in  laces  and  silks,  with 
white  hands  and  delicate  faces.  Lady  Susan's  instinct 
with  intellect,  and  touched  with  the  indescribable 
quality  that  belongs  to  birth  and  breeding — what  a 
contrast  to  the  Breton  mother  and  grandmother! 
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And  all  the  evening  long  Rente's  face  on  the  v^ 
was  looking  at  them  all  with  those  haunting,  \  .- 
proachful  eyes,  discussed,  patronized,  even  pitied. 
And  some  day  they  would  have  to  see  her,  and  know 
what  she  was  to  them. 

Busy  as  he  now  began  to  be  in  his  profession, 
Cecil's  social  instincts  were  strong,  and  he  found 
time  to  be  in  society  a  good  deal  after  the  spring 
circuit.  And  now  chance  turned  in  the  other  direc- 
tion, and  he  began  to  meet  Cynthia  wherever  he  went 
as  persistently  as  he  had  hitherto  missed  her.  Rich- 
ard was  often  in  town  at  that  time  as  well,  and  Cecil 
grew  more  and  more  accustomed  to  look  upon  him 
as  her  destined  husband. 

But  one  bright  summer  morning  the  quiet  of  his 
chambers  was  broken  by  the  entrance  of  Richard, 
debonair,  erect,  and  handsome  as  usual,  but  with  a 
curious  gleam  in  his  eyes  that  made  his  brother  ask 
him  what  was  up. 

""  I'm  going  to  exchange  into  an  India-bound  regi- 
ment," he  replied. 

Don't  do  anything  in  a  hurry,  Dick." 
I've  done  it.  The  game  is  up.  What's  the  good 
of  humbugging  about  when  a  girl  talks  like  that? 
Honor — friendship— regret— didn't  know  what  a  fel- 
low was  driving  at,  and  that  kind  of  thing.  Hang 
it,  Will,  you  needn't  pull  a  face  a  yard  long." 

"You  don't  know  what  I  would  give  to  see  you 
married  to  Cynthia  Brande,"  he  burst  out.  "Don't 
go  abroad,  Dick.  Try  again.  How  many  times  was 
the  General  refused?" 

"  Of  tener  than  I  shall  ever  ask.  Mother  told  me 
1*4  no  cJjaiJpe  tvom  the  first.     3^id^s,  \\.  \sa'\  i^\x  Xs^ 
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hang  about  a  girl  like  that.  It  keeps  off  more  suita- 
ble men." 

"Oh,  Dick,  this  is  quixotism — pure  quixotism. 
No  better  fellow  than  you  will  ask  her.  And  no  man 
will  ever  care,  even  for  her,  more  than  you  do." 

"That's  true  enough,"  Richard  replied  thought- 
fully ;  "  but  then,  you  see,  she  likes  some  other  fel- 
low better." 


part  Zxoo. 


CHAPTER    I. 

LOST  IN  A  MIST. 

Summer  came  and  faded,  winter  blustered  by  and 
softened  into  another  spring;  the  may  blossomed 
white  and  blushed  pink  once  more,  and  was  followed 
by  the  wild  rose,  and  now  the  hawthorns  were  covered 
with  dark-red  berries  and  the  glory  of  September  lay 
like  a  blessing  on  the  resting  earth,  to  which  robins 
sang  their  cheery  lullaby. 

The  sweet-water  grape  ripened  out  of  doors  that 
fine  autumn;  it  was  already  swelling  in  abundant 
clusters  on  many  a  sunny  garden-wall  and  homely 
house-front;  orchards  were  unusually  fruitful  and 
pleasant  to  see;  late  roses  bloomed  freely;  as  yet  the 
Swanbourne  woods  had  not  begun  to  turn,  though 
the  Virginia  creeper  blazed  to  the  chimney-tops  of  a 
thatched  cottage  in  the  village,  wrapping  it  in  a 
crimson  network  seen  from  afar. 

Stubble  was  still  stubble  in  those  days ;  gleaners 
'  still  found  it  worth  while  to  break  their  backs  over 
harvest  fields,  while  the  cottage  was  shut  for  the  day 
and  the  cradle  and  youngest  children  were  placed  in 
safety  under  the  hedge  with  the  day's  provision  of 
cold  tea,  bread  and  cheese,  and  apple  turnovers. 
Women  and  children  told  each  other  how  much  they 
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had  "  leased"  that  year  in  comparison  with  the  last, 
and  rural  life  had  one  more  picturesque  and  pleasant 
feature;  for,  if  the  leasers'  backs  ached  cruelly,  their 
lungs  took  in  noble  supplies  of  sunny  air,  and  they 
enjoyed  the  change  and  social  chat  of  a  long,  though 
laborious,  picnic  at  the  most  suitable  time  of  the  year. 

Birds  were  plentiful  and  well  nourished  in  that 
year;  men  and  dogs  invaded  the  shining  stubble- 
fields,  and  every  now  and  then  the  sharp  crack  of 
guns  on  the  warm,  still  air,  and  blue  curls  of  smoke 
over  hedges  hung  with  gossamer,  proclaimed  the  end 
of  all  things  to  certain  partridges. 

"And  they  were  so  happy  this  morning,"  Cynthia 
Brande  said. 

She  was  sitting  under  the  cedar  where  the  ladies 
had  been  having  tea  and  talk;  the  shooting-party 
had  just  returned  and  were  showing  their  spoils :  piles 
of  limp  bunches  of  brown  feathers  with  piteously 
dangling  necks  and  patches  of  blood  were  strewn  on 
the  sw^rd  at  her  feet. 

"Thou  canst  not  say  I  did  it,"  Cecil  Marlowe  re- 
plied, sweeping  the  birds  away  with  a  smile ;  "  if  Mr. 
Copley  made  the  biggest  bag,  I  can  safely  boast  that 
I  made  the  biggest  misses." 

"  I  absolve  you,"  Cynthia  said  with  a  smile.  "  And 
I  admire  Mr.  Copley's  skill — but  I  wish  the  poor  birds 
were  alive  again. " 

"So  do  I,"  added  Lady  Susan.  "It  is  illogical, 
because  I  like  game." 

"  I  fear  that  I,  too,  appreciate  the  poor  birds  at 
table, "  Cynthia  confessed;  "but  the  idea  of  killing 
these  pretty,  harmless  creatures,  who  enjoy  their  life 
and  liberty,  makes  one  miserable." 
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"Be  comforted,  Miss  Brande,"  returned  the  ruddy 
young  sportsman  addressed  as  Mr.  Copley;  "men 
still  exist  who  carry  guns  through  turnip-fields  all 
day  long  expressly  to  save  partridges'  lives." 

"Men  may  carry  guns  for  a  worse  purpose,  Mr. 
Copley,"  replied  Cynthia,  with  a  cold  severity  that 
warmed  Cecil's  heart,  and  made  Mr.  Copley  say 
wicked  things  to  his  own  mustache. 

"After  all,"  interposed  Cecil,  "anyone  who  has 
had  a  bad  toothache  has  suffered  more  by  long  odds 
in  half  an  hour  than  any  bird  bagged  to-day." 

"A  clean  shot  is  the  easiest  death  going,"  added 
Mr.  Copley:  "just  a  hot  sting  and  there  you  are!" 

"There  you  are  no  more,  you  mean,"  Cecil  mur- 
mured. 

"  When  will  you  give  up  making  bad  puns?"  asked 
his  mother.  "  Those  little  limp  bunches  of  feathers 
possessed  that  intangible  and  inexplicable  quality 
called  life  this  morning.  They  breathed,  moved, 
and  felt.  Some  little  lead  .pellets  struck  them:  they 
became  motionless,  breathless,  senseless  matter.  It 
may  not  be  very  hard  to  feel  a  moment's  pain  and 
then  feel  no  more  forever. " 

"  But  they  wanted  to  live,"  objected  Cynthia,  with 
moist  and  brilliant  eyes.  "And  then  the  wounded 
birds,  who  crept  away  to  die  by  slow  torture!" 

She  looked  at  Cecil  as  she  spoke,  remembering  that 
he  had  told  her  once  that  he  was  no  sportsman,  and 
only  shot  for  exercise  and  good-fellowship,  that  he 
was  weak  enough  to  be  almost  incapable  of  killing 
anything,  though  he  saw  the  inconsistency  of  his 
position  and  its  disharmony  with  the  general  plan  of 
pitiless  yet  pitiful  Nature. 
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"  I  cannot  kill  a  rabbit,  yet  I  would  gladly  shoot 
some  human  beast  who  kicks  women  and  little  chil- 
dren to  death,"  he  had  once  said;  "  when  I  was  a  boy 
I  once  heard  a  wounded  hare  squeal,  and  I  never  got 
over  it. " 

"And  I,"  Cynthia  had  replied  on  that  occasion, 
"  when  I  was  a  little  girl,  heard  my  pony  shriek  be- 
cause it  had  staked  itself,  and  saw  them  shoot  it  out 
of  pity.  I  could  not  forget  it :  I  fell  ill ;  they  had  to 
take  me  away  for  a  change  of  scene. " 

Cynthia's  look  at  Cecil,  who  was  leaning  against 
a  tree  hard  by,  was  met  by  one  of  those  long,  invol- 
untary, and  magnetic  glances  that  form  epochs  in  life ; 
it  was  observed  by  Mr.  Copley  with  a  sudden  dis- 
closure of  the  whites  of  the  eyes,  such  as  is  seen  in  a 
vicious  horse. 

"  Sportsmen  don't  wound  birds,  they  kill  them 
clean,"  he  said  savagely;  "the  wounding  is  done  by 
the  duffers  who  miss. " 

He  did  not  rise  in  Miss  Brande's  estimation  by 
this  remark.  She  turned  and  looked  at  him  with  a 
cold  and  haughty  surprise  that  made  him  grind  his 
nice  white  teeth.  He  was  a  well-built,  well-featured 
lad  of  the  blue-eyed,  yellow-haired,  conventional 
English  type,  and  though  so  coldly  eyed  by  the  lady 
of  his  affections,  he  made  as  he  stood  at  case,  slightly 
leaning  on  his  gun,  in  cartridge-belt  and  gaiters, 
with  his  felt  hat  pushed  a  little  way  off  his  strong, 
broad,  stubborn  forehead,  a  figure  that  most  ladies 
might  contemplate  at  least  with  toleration,  if  not 
with  pleasure. 

"  Really?'*  she  returned  icily.  "  I  should  have  im- 
agined that  those  who  hit  birds  were  more  likely  to 
wound  them  than  those  who  miss.'* 
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"My  dear,  Mr.  Copley  is  quite  right,"  interposed 
Mrs.  Forde-Cnsacke,  in  alarmed  haste,  while  Cecil 
passed  his  hand  over  his  mouth  to  conceal  a  smile, 
and  looked  down,  seeing  nothing  but  the  edges  of 
Cynthia's  dress  trailing  on  the  sunny  turf. 

"  My  dear  mother,"  returned  Cynthia,  with  a  smil- 
ing sweetness  that  was  too  good  to  be  real,  "  we  all 
know  that  Mr.  Copley  is  a  crack  shot  and  thorough 
sportsman.  I  did  but  venture  a  mild  supposition  as 
an  ignorant  and  unlearned  person.  He  knows," 
with  a  winning  smile,  as  she  glanced  up  at  the 
unfortunate  young  man,  "  that  I  would  not  pi-esume 
to  have  an  opinion  on  a  subject  so  strikingly  his 
own. " 

Mr.  Copley's  blue  eyes  gleamed  and  his  nice  white 
teeth  became  slightly  visible  at  this.  "Of  course 
one  doesn't  expect  ladies^''  he  graciously  observed, 
with  an  emphasis  calculated  to  wither  Cecil,  at  whom 
he  glanced  acidly  from  the  tail  of  his  eye,  "  to  un- 
derstand sport.  I  hate  women  who  shoot.  Lots  of 
them  do  nowadays.  They  make  the  jimmiest  little 
guns  for  ladies.  I  couldn't  marry  a  woman  who 
stumped  over  the  stubbles  with  men  all  day  popping 
at  partridges,"  he  added,  with  the  exquisite  modesty 
that  prompts  the  average  male  to  make  his  own  re- 
quirements in  a  wife  the  ideal  standard  of  the  sex. 

"That  is  just  as  well,"  Cynthia  observed  reflec- 
tively, gazing  into  such  distance  as  the  linden  growth 
admitted,  "  because,"  she  added,  with  a  green  scintil- 
lation in  her  suddenly  raised  and  as  suddenly  low- 
ered eyes,  "you  see,  you  couldn't  marry  us  all^  now, 
could  you?" 

"All?    Good  Lord,  no!"  he  returned,  happily  un- 
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conscious  of  a  delighted  grin  oh  his  rival's  face; 

"I  should  be  quite  content  with — with— with " 

Here  the  poor  youth  suddenly  blushed  crimson  and 
stammered. 

"With  one — ^just  the  flower  and  pearl  of  her  sex?" 
suggested  Cynthia,  with  an  artless  and  maternal 
sweetness.  "  May  you  win  her,  dear  Mr.  Copley,  in 
due  time!  What  has  become  of  Marmie?  I  wonder 
if  you  would  mind  seeing  if  he  has  parted  with  his 
beloved  gun?  The  mere  sight  of  a  gun  intoxicates 
the  boy." 

"Delighted,"  murmured  the  misguided  youth, 
hurrying  off  to  fulfil  his  mission. 

"  Would  you  like  a  stroll  down  to  the  bay.  Lady 
Susan?  There  will  be  just  time  before  dinner,  and 
the  sunset  will  be  brilliant.  The  children  are  all  on 
the  sands,  mamma,  and  we  can  bring  them  back,  you 
know. " 

"  Charming!"  from  Lady  Susan,  and  "  Delightful !" 
from  Mrs.  Forde-Cusacke,  and  the  group  on  the  lawn 
moved  off  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  taken  by 
Mr.  Copley. 

Cecil  paused  one  moment  before  accompanying 
them.  '*^It  is  a  blackguardly  thing,"  he  thought,  re- 
membe'ring  Dick's  "  It  isn't  fair  to  hang  about  ^a  girl 
and  keep  other  men  away."  And  Dick  had  a  right 
to  pay  his  addresses  to  her.  He  might  have  won 
her.  And  this  young  Copley  was  a  suitable  match. 
Their  lands  adjoined,  his  family  was  good,  he  was 
strong  in  the  domestic  virtues.  Then  he  reflected 
that  Mr.  Copley,  as  well  as  the  General  and  himself, 
was  to  dine  at  Swanbourne,  and  might,  if  so  minded, 
as  public  report  affirmed  he  was,  pursue  his  wooing 
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latQr  on.  He  also  reflected  that  a  man  who  had 
passed  the  whole  day  in  the  constant  and  imminent 
peril  to  life,  and  limb  involved  by  Mr.  Forde- 
Cnsacke's  proximity  at  a  shooting-party,  was  entitled 
to  some  indulgence  by  way  of  compensation. 

"I've  been  through  a  good  many  campaigns,"  the 
General  observed  that  night,  "and  come  out  of  a 
good  many  smart  engagements,  but  1*11  be" — some- 
thing military—"  if  I  shall  come  with  a  whole  skin 
out  of  another  day's  shooting  with  Forde-Cusacke. " 
That  day,  however,  the  only  unintentional  additions 
to  the  good  gentleman's  bag  were  a  dog,  the  Gen- 
eral's coat-tails,  and  a  beater's  hat — rather  a  costly 
item  this,  since,  as  the  worthy  beater  remarked, 
"  'Tain't  only  the  hat  I  looks  at;  it's  what  anybody 
med  look  to  find  inside  of  en. " 

Therefore  Cecil  walked  through  the  little  park 
and  over  the  shoulder  of  turfy  down  to  the  bay  with 
momentary  lightness  of  heart,  the  little  party  strag- 
gling and  grouping  itself,  dividing  and  reuniting 
with  the  exigencies  of  the  path,  but  chiefly  with 
Cynthia  and  Lady  Susan  in  the  van,  and  himself  in 
the  rear  with  Mrs.  Forde-Cusacke,  whom  he  was 
entertaining  with  some  amusing  conversation.  This, 
however,  was  not  so  absorbing  as  to  prevent  him 
from  ruminating  on  the  hint  Marmaduke  had  let  fall 
in  crossing  a  turnip-field  that  morning,  to  the  effect 
that  George  Copley  was  "  gone  on"  Cynthia,  that  he 
was  no  end  of  a  good  fellow,  and  that  he  earnestly 
hoped  she  would  have  him.  The  boy  would  npt  talk 
in  that  strain  unless  matters  had  gone  far,  he  thought. 

Nor  was  Marmie's  hint  the  only  one.  In  the  heat 
of  the  day  he  had  turned  aside,  sick  of  the  uncon- 
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genial  sport,  and  lain  under  a  hedgerow-oak  to  drowse 
and  dream  in  the  sunny  noon.  Then  voices  from  the 
other  side  of  the  hedge,  where  some  gleaners  were 
dining  under  the  shade  of  the  same  broad  and  hospi- 
table oak,  fell  half-heeded  on  his  drowsy  ears. 

"  A  bushel  o*  vlour  comes  handy,  I  hreckon,  Mis* 
Brown,  but  'tes  ter'ble  hard  to  come  by,"  said  a  fe- 
male voice,  indistinct  from  bread  and  bacon.  "  Billy, 
my  dear,  breach  me  the  cwold  tay,  wull  ee?" 

"Zure  'nough,  Mis'  'Ood,"  replied  another  homely 
voice;  "but  there,  I  'lows  every  little  helps,  if  it  do 
pretty  nigh  break  anybody's  back  in  two.  You, 
Jim,  you  wun't  get  nar  a  mossel  o'  vittles  without  ye 
minds  what  I  sez  to  ee. " 

"Thevield  work  I  done  when  a  gal  was  wuss," 
said  another;  "  'twus  like  ahred-hothay-fark  drawed 
in  and  out  o'  anybody's  lines.  'Tain't  ooman's  work ; 
men  doos  it  nowadays.  Times  was  haerd  in  my 
young  days,  I  'lows. " 

"  Times  med  a  ben  haerd,  but  they  wusn't  so  ter'ble 
dull.  There  was  more  weddens  they  times,  and 
there  was  more  dooens  at  they  weddens,  no  michen 
off  like  a  wold  fawkes  after  vowls  to  a  hregister, 
but  prapper  Christened  weddens  in  church;  bells 
a-hringen,  and  ale  and  cake,  and  all  sorts.  Yokes 
wusn't  ashamed  o'  holy  matterimony  they  days,  so 
there  wusn't  so  many  gals  gwine  hrong."  Here  a 
young  mother  colored,  and  tried  to  seem  unconscious 
of  certain  looks  and  nudging  of  elbows. 

"Weddens!  I ''lows  there's  weddens  anuff  and  to 
spare.  Wold  Tom  Larkins  a-marryen  that  there 
zimple  young  zote,  Liza  White,  a  Tuesday!  Wold 
chap  had  the  bells  hrung  too. " 
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"  Then,  thcr's  our  young  lady  up  Swanboume  and 
young  Squire  Capley.  I  'lows  that'll  be  a  zight  to 
zee. 

"Ay,  and  there'll  be  dooens  at  Swanboume,  I'll 
war'nt,  Mis'  'Ood.  Em'ly,  you  young  vaggot,  you 
stop  acten  and  mind  the  baby,  wull  ee?  I'll  gie  ye  a 
clap  on  the  chaps,  ye  bad  mayde!  Our  young  lady 
is  open-handed  and  pleasant-spoke.  Many  a  good 
turn  she've  a-done  we." 

"  And  we,  too,  Mis'  Brown.  The  Lard  knows  what 
I  should  a-done  without  she  when  my  master  went 
off.  Wold  chap  always  wus  ter'ble  slow,  slow  at  his 
coorten,  slow  at  his  vittles;  but.  Lard  a  masseyl 
when  it  come  to  dyen,  I  thought  the  poor  wold  chap 
never  would  a-done  wi't,  a  was  that  slow  with  his 
dyen.  There  ee  bid  a  bed  vive  martial  months,  and 
me  with  a  babe  at  the  breast,  let  alone  vour  bigger 
uns,  and  him  a  dyen  day  and  night  all  they  months 
and  nothen  but  what  I  yarned  meself ,  and  the  parish. " 

"Iss,"  piped  a  thin  old  voice,  "'twill  be  a  vine 
wedden;  young  Squire  Capley's  a  prapper  man, 
straight  in's  back  and  strong  on's  legs,  steps  out  like 
a  man,  a  doo,  and  Missie,  she've  a  vaace  like  they 
pink  swate  paes  down  our  Jim's  and  a  voice  like  a 
drush's." 

"There'll  be  coals  give  out,  I'll  war'nt." 

"  Ter'ble  nigh  to  Christmas,  'tes.  The  Lard  send 
the  wedden  a  goodish  time  aforehand.  Now  then, 
young  Jarge,  you  give  me  the  baby,  and  take  and 
goo  an  a-lazin'.  You  can  ate  that  there  apple  while 
you  pecks  up  cam,  I  'lows." 

Thus  the  matter  had  been  discussed  as  a  settled 

thing,  and  there  were  many  speculations  as  to  which 
10 
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house  would  be  chosen  by  the  wedded  pair  to  live  in. 
Copley  Hall  was  larger  and  more  commodious,  but 
Swanboume  was  so  pretty. 

The  scene  on  the  lawn  made  Cecil  doubt  the  cer- 
tainty of  that  match.  Cynthia  had  too  acidly  re- 
sented Mr.  Copley's  sarcasms,  though,  of  course,  it 
might  be  only  a  lovers*  quarrel  or  a  girl's  coquetry, 
fighting  off  the  final  but  inevitable  surrender. 

Nor  did  Cecil's  conversation  with  Mrs.  Forde- 
Cusacke  prevent  him  from  thinking  of  his  wife's  last 
letter,  praying  him  to  let  her  come  to  him,  and  rep- 
resenting that  England  was  the  best  place  in  which 
to  acquire  an  English  accent  and  manner.  It  need 
not  be  an  expense  to  him,  she  urged;  she  and  the 
child  could  live  very  well  in  his  chambers ;  she  would 
do  the  m^nagey  and  wash  and  mend  for  him,  thus  sav- 
ing him  a  servant.  She  could  now  read  English, 
and  might  help  him  in  writing  and  many  other  ways, 
she  bid  him  consider;  besides,  absence  and  loneliness 
were  breaking  her  heart,  even  though  she  would  be 
allowed  to  take  her  child  back  to  school  with  her  that 
autumn. 

Cecil  felt  that  the  thing  mu^t  now  be  done  at  all 
hazards.  He  must  provide  a  suitable  home  in  or  near 
London,  of  a  size  warranted  by  his  professional  in- 
come, which  was  rapidly  rising,  and  was  consider- 
ably  augmented  by  literary  work.  About  Christmas 
he  would  explode  this  shell  in  the  family,  introduc- 
ing the  little  girl,  if  it  should  prove  a  desirable  and 
well-mannered  child,  first,  thus  awaking  an  interest 
that  he  feared. Renee  would  not  herself  inspire.  If 
the  General  withdrew  his  allowance,  he  could  do 
without  it;   if  his  favor,  that  would  be  unfortunate; 
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his  mother  he  was  sure  of,  in  any  case.  No  doubt 
there  were  many  worse-assorted  matches  than  this, 
and  yet  men  lived  and  did  men's  work  in  spite  of 
them.  He  must  give  up  society ;  his  home  would  be 
wretched;  he  must  lie  on  the  bed  his  own  hands  had 
prepared :  but  home,  after  all,  is  only  a  small  frac- 
tion of  a  man's  life;  club  life  and  the  fun  and  good-  * 
fellowship  of  the  circuit  bar  would  still  be  his — his 
profession  offered  increasingly  btilliant  prospects, 
besides  being  of  absorbing  interest.  The  worst  thing 
in  the  business  would  be  his  father  and  mother's 
vexation  and  disappointment.  Not  quite  the  worst 
thing,  after  all,  for  there  would  always  be  a  vivid 
sense  of  what  was  missed  and  might  have  been  but 
for  that  hasty  marriage.  Other  men  might  have 
formed  a  less  binding  but  less  honorable  tie  in  place 
of  this  hasty  marriage,  a  moral  impossibility  here — 
a  tie  which,  even  if  it  had  existed,  would  have  bound 
him  as  strongly  as  this. 

But  he  could  still  meet  Cynthia  and  continue  to 
enjoy  the  fellowship  that  had  sprung  up  between 
them ;  it  might  ripen  into  a  real  and  lasting  friend- 
ship, and  no  harm  done;  yet  how  perfect  a  marriage 
might  have  been  between  natures  so  congenial !  She 
would  marry  "that  lout  Copley,"  to  think  of  whom 
made  Cecil  sympathize  with  Hoel  Calloc. 

"  Well, 

"  *  So  one  day  more  am  I  deified — 
Who  knows  but  the  world  may  end  to-night?  *" 

That  brief  sunset  hour  should  at  least  be  his. 

The  eastern  horn  of  the  bay  was  rose-red,  as  if 
burning  in  pale  crimson  fire ;  pale  lilac  tints  shadowed 
the  western  horn ;   behind  it  blazed  splendors  of  au- 
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tumnal  sunset,  tingeing  the  white  surf  at  their  feet 
purple  and  red.  They  lingered  a  few  minutes  in  the 
bay,  and  then  set  their  faces  toward  the  west,  in- 
tending to  walk  along  the  sands,  a  thing  possible 
only  when  the  tide  was  Ibw,  and,  climbing  a  winding 
path  that  led  up  the  cliff  from  a  little  cove,,  to  return 
•  by  that  way  to  Swanbourne.  Mrs.  Forde-Cusacke 
and  Lady  Susan  were  much  occupied  with  the  elder 
children,  who  had  joined  them,  so  it  was  natural  for 
Cynthia  to  walk  with  Cecil. 

But  the  children  lingered  on  the  sands,  dragging 
their  elders  with  them,  so  Cecil  and  Cynthia  took  an- 
other turn  on  the  sea-wall,  silent,  listening  to  the 
wild  cries  of  many  a  solitary  sea-bird,  the  soft,  rhyth- 
mic boom  of  the  surf,  and  the  gentle,  leisurely  ex- 
plosion of  long  rollers,  broken  on  jutting  buttresses 
of  rock,  and  thus  sent  flying  upward  in  foam-wreaths 
dyed  in  sunset. 

"What  need  to  strive  with  a  life  awry? 
We  ride  together,  breathe  and  ride.  ** 

They  did  not  observe  that  the  firm,  level  sea-rim, 
darkening  against  the  pale  salmon  color  of  the  lucid 
sky,  had  softened  into  a  silvery  haze  before  which 
the  sea  was  paling  more  and  more,  and  which  was 
trailing  in  flaky  folds  over  the  nearer  waters. 

"See,"  Cynthia  said  presently,  pointing  to  a  cor- 
morant sitting  dark,  and  motionless  as  a  halcyon,  on 
the  tranquil  sea  a  little  way  off  shore,  "  how  harmless 
it  looks,  rising  and  falling,  as  the  waves  roll  under 
it,  like  a  ship  at  anchor!  But  it  is  not  peacefully 
meditating;  it  is  watching  sharply  for  some  poor 
creature  to  eat  for  its  supper." 
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••  How  do  you  know  he  is  not  lost  in  contemplating 
the  mysteries  of  the  universe,  like  those  Thibetan 
monks?  At  the  worst  the  old  fellow  is  helping  to 
keep  the  proper  balance  of  animal  life  in  the  sea. 
Can  you  call  that  harm?" 

The  morality  of  the  cormorant's  proceedings  led  to 
all  sorts  of  questions  and  insoluble  problems,  until 
a  cold,  damp  shiver  warned  them  that  they  were 
wrapped  in  mist,  through  which  objects  loomed  with 
dim,  distorted  outlines  and  exaggerated  bulk. 

"  Only  a  sea- fog,"  Cynthia  said,  looking  at  the  thin 
mist-shapes  rolling  in  at  the  base  of  the  down  like  a 
procession  of  ghostly  giants. 

"You  will  be  wet  through  and  get  a  bad  cold," 
grumbled  Cecil. 

"  Oh,  it  is  often  like  this  in  the  bay — why,  where 
are  the  others? — and  clear  and  sunshiny  on  the  down. 
I  dare  say  it  is  perfectly  clear  at  Swan  bourne." 

There  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  hurry  on,  Cecil 
rather  dubious  as  to  their  whereabouts,  but  trusting 
in  the  topographical  knowledge  of  the  lady  of  the 
manor,  who  trusted  in  the  same. 

The  conversation  now  naturally  turned  on  the 
Niflungs,  who  proved  as  interesting  as  the  cormorant, 
and  as  absorbing,  while  behind  the  partial  mist-folds 
the  pageant  of  sunset  slowly  blazed  itself  into  a 
golden  glow  on  the  far  west  waves,  filling  the  broad 
moon,  now  slowly  lifting  herself  above  the  eastern 
waters,  with  red  fire.  Meanwhile  the  surf  lines  crept 
nearer  and  nearer  the  tall  cliffs,  on  the  bases  of  which 
they  would  dash  themselves  long  before  full  tide. 
Presently  Cynthia  stopped,  descending  like  a  shot 
bird  from  some  airy  cloud-summit  of  speculation. 
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"Mr.  Marlowe,  we  have  passed  the  turn  up  the 
cliff!"  she  cried. 

This  was  too  evident ;  and,  moreover,  the  mist  had 
rolled  inland,  leaving  the  sea  clear,  so  that,  beyond 
the  rocky  comers  they  had  turned,  they  saw  only  a 
wide  sheet  of  churning  surf,  gleaming  with  the  in- 
tense whiteness  that  comes  after  sunset. 

"And  the  tide  running  strongly  in,"  added  Cecil, 
inwardly  cursing  his  own  stupidity. 

"Well,  Mr.  Marlowe,  our  only  chance  now  is  to 
round  the  next  point  before  the  tide  covers  it,"  said 
Cynthia  tranquilly. 

Thoy  hurried  on,  the  tide  coming  in  with  sudden 
plunges  that  drove  them  up  into  the  furthest  bend  of 
the  cove. 

"  Run,  if  you  can  without  stumbling,"  Cecil  cried, 
quickening  his  pace,  "  on  my  arm.  Miss  Brande — on 
my  arm,  and  hold  on  for  your  life  if  you  slip." 

"We  shall  do  it,  never  fear,"  she  replied,  running 
— "hand  in  hand,  that's  safer." 

The  cliffs,  eaten  out  at  their  bases  by  the  continual 
action  of  the  sea,  rose  some  hundred  feet  sheer  above 
them.  The  whole  sea  seemed  to  be  plunging  into 
the  cove  at  once,  a  great  roller  broke  white  over  the 
rocky  jut  they  had  to  climb  before  they  could  reach 
the  deepest  curve  of  the  cliff-wall,  where  the  tide 
rarely  climbed.  Cecil  looked  at  Cynthia  with  a  singu- 
lar expression.  He  did  not  think  they  could  possibly 
round  the  rocky  spur.  This  would  effectually  solve 
all  his  difficulties. 

"Beware  of  the  tenth  wave,  Virgil's  wave,"  cried 
Cynthia  as  they  ran.     "  We  shall  do  it,  never  fear. " 

On  they  sped  hand  in  hand  over  the  wet  shingle, 
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over  the  slippery  rocks,  still  foam-spattered  from  the 
last  great  wave,  Cecil  on  the  sea  side,  his  feet  washed 
by  the  surf  of  each  advancing  wave,  which  he  counted 
with  a  beating  heart  up  to  the  eighth,  and  then  his 
nailed  shooting-boots  slippd  on  the  oozy  stone,  and 
he  would  have  gone  under  and  certainly  been  swept 
off  by  the  fatal  tenth  wave  before  he  could  get  up 
again,  but  that  Cynthia's  slender  hand  closed  as  with 
a  grip  of  steel  upon  his,  and  her  wrist  suddenly  be- 
came rigid  as  iron,  giving  him  the  exact  support  nec- 
essary to  recover  his  footing.  Then  the  ninth  wave 
plunged  solidly  upon  the  rocks,  drenching  them  with 
its  spray,  just  washing  Cynthia's  feet  and  covering 
Cecil  over  the  knees,  and  they  bounded  on  to  the 
shingle  and  landed  above  high- water  mark  in  a  nar- 
row chasm,  just  in  time  to  see  the  mighty  tenth  roller 
dash  itself  breast-high  on  the  face  of  the  cliff. 

They  stood  facing  each  other,  Cecil  holding  Cyn- 
thia's hands  in  his. 

"Cynthia!"  he  cried,  with  an  indescribable  accent, 
"  Cynthia !"  His  dark  eyes  blazed,  his  lips  were  set  as 
if  in  wild  endeavor  to  keep  something  back.  Cyn- 
thia was  agitated,  too;  her  eyes  overflowed  with  the 
marvellous  light  they  shed  at  times ;  her  hands  ached 
in  the  strong  and  desperate  clasp  of  Cecil's,  which 
left  them  white  and  cramped,  yet  she  scarcely  felt  it. 

"  I  was  frightened,"  she  said,  with  a  little  catch  in 
her  voice. 

"  Frightened !  You  nearly  let  me  drag  you  under; 
you  held  me  up — you,  with  these  small,  small  hands." 

"  Just  a  turn  of  the  wrist  one  learns  in  riding.  Very 
easy,"  she  replied,  withdrawing  her  hands.  "Yes, 
I   was  desperately    frightened,    Mr.    Marlowe,    for 
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we  were  only  just  in  time,  and  the  rocks  were  slip- 
pery. " 

'*  /  was  desperately  frightened.  I  didn't  know  what 
pluck  you  had,"  he  said,  looking  at  the  white  plung- 
ing rollers,  dashed  into  flying  foam  by  the  jutting 
cliffs,  and  seething  broadly  on  the  shingly  cove  up  to 
their  very  feet. 

Cynthia  looked  with  the  fascination  and  awe  in- 
spired by  elemental  forces  on  the  great  white  army 
rolling  in,  crest  after  crest,  with  incessant  deep- 
mouthed  roar,  in  the  magical  light  of  dusk  and  moon- 
rise.  "  See  how  peaceful  the  sea  is  beyond  the  surf, 
and  the  moon  so  calm!"  she  said,  pointing  to  the 
pathway  of  quivering  golden  scales  the  just-risen 
moon  was  making  on  the  waters;  "it  would  have 
been  just  as  sweet  and  peaceful  if  we  had  been  lying 
beneath. " 

"  Would  to  heaven  /  were !"  he  thought. 

"  I  am  like  my  little  sister,  Daisy,"  she  continued, 
smiling  with  moist  eyes  and  slightly  quivering  lips. 
"She  is  the  family  prodigy,  you  know.  *Oh,  mara- 
mie!*  she  said  this  morning,  *I  shall  be  so  sowwy 
when  I  is  dead  and  can't  have  no  more  bekfasts,  and 
no  more  wocking-horse,  and  no  more  birfdays,  and 
no  more  nuffing.  *  " 
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CHAPTER    II. 

AN  EMBARRASSING  SITUATION. 

There  stood  Cynthia,  conspicuous  in  her  white 
dress  against  the  gray  cliff  towering  three  or  four 
hundred  feet  above  her,  in  the  magic  light  of  min- 
gled sunset  and  moonrise,  her  eyes  sparkling,  her 
cheeks  flushed,  speaking  of  the  joy  in  life  natural  to 
youth,  a  creature  instinct  with  the  charm  of  young 
vitality,  torching  in  her  very  joyousness,  and  but  just 
snatched  f^m  death. 

Cecil  lodked  at  her  in  a  kind  of  madness,  all  his 
nature  sti  ang  and  seething — gently  at  first  like  the 
golden  r  jpkles  of  moonlight  on  the  waters,  then 
deeply,  r^l^adly,  and  fiercely,  like  the  wide  white 
surgin^^jj  ithe  ever-crashing  rollers  at  the  cliff -base. 
Wav^  I,  ,  jwave  of  tumultuous  emotion  rushed  over 
^ffii:;u«f  W^S  reason  and  conscience  away,  dashing 
is  of  pain,  bewildering,  blinding,  deafen- 


4> 


liim, 
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He  turh|d,  looking  seaward,  still  as  any  stone, 
\ve  farthest  amethystine  headland,  on  the 
^^i^t  of  which  a  bright  star  flashed  out, 
fadea,  ancf  gashed  out  again  from  the  unseen  light- 
house towffr. 

He  kne\i5^his  liability  to  sudden  and  dangerous  fits 
of  strong  feeling;  one  such  storm  aroused  by  Hoel 
Cal^'^'         Jiitality  in  contrast  with  Ren^e  K^rouac's 


!( 
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beauty  and  helplessness  was  the  first  cause  of  his 
unlucky  marriage.  Another  had  urged  him  to  fight 
the  tipsy  tinker  for  the  possession  of  an  ill-treated 
boy,  now  his  devoted  friend  and  servant.  But  this 
storm  threatened  graver  issues. 

He  dared  not  look  at  Cynthia;  had  she  spoken  just 
then  it  would  have  been  all  over  with  him ;  but  she 
was  silent,  absorbed  in  thought. 

The  mellow  thunder  of  plunging  waves,  the  scream 
of  the  back-draught  as  it  tore  the  shingle  away, 
steadied  his  nerves;  they  drowned  slighter  sounds 
and  made  her  quick  breathing  inaudible.  If  he  could 
but  shut  her  out  of  his  thoughts,  forget  that  he  might 
have  won  her,  might  even  now  win  her  with  one 
word! 

He  tried  to  think  of  the  wooden  cradle  and  its  cry- 
ing occupant  by  the  glowing  hearth  on  the  other  side 
of  those  heaving  surges,  of  his  slighted  young  wife's 
loyalty  and  devotion,  of  what  he  owed  to  her  and  also 
to  the  innocent  girl  at  his  side. 

In  the  mean  time,  Cynthia's  quick  breathing  grad- 
ually quieted,  and  her  musings  came  to  an  end.  But 
Cecil's  silent  inward  struggle  was  long;  it  became 
oppressive  to  Cynthia,  who  was  magnetically  influ- 
enced and  disquieted  by  it;  she  grew  uneasy:  his 
looks  were  strange,  his  face  pale  and  unusual,  his 
mouth  rigid.  The  ever-recurrent  crash  of  shingle, 
dragged  down  by  the  ground-swell,  contained  an 
endless  menace  to  him,  a  sound  to  haunt  him  for 
years  in  dreams. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  she  asked  presently,  grow- 
ing more  uneasy;  "were  you  hurt  when  you  slipped 
on  the  rocks?" 
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"  No,"  he  replied,  looking  straight  before  him.  "  I 
was  only  wondering  how  to  get  you  out  of  this  scrape. 
The  tide  is  not  yet  full,  and  it  is  a  spring  tide.  It 
will  be  hours  before  it  will  be  possible  to  go  back  by 
the  shore. " 

Then  the  ghastly  possibility  of  having  to  pass  half 
the  night  there  occurred  to  them.  They  must  get 
out  of  the  bay;  yet  to  be  isolated  together  there  in 
the  face  of  Nature's  unadorned  magnificence,  cut  off 
from  the  pettiness  of  every-day  life,  their  ears  filled 
with  the  infinite  longing  of  that  restless  surging  sea 
glimmering  in  the  magic  of  mellow  moonlight,  was 
perilously  charming.  .  Madness  came  once  more  upon 
Cecil;  he  was  consumed  with  desire  to  snatch  the 
slim  white  figure  in  his  arms  and  plunge  with  it  be- 
neath the  snowy  surf-sheet,  where  they  would  lie 
clasped  together  forever  in  the  green  depths  of  the 
sea.  Wild  words  were  on  his  lips,  his  blood  throbbed 
in  his  ears,  when  Cynthia  suddenly  steadied  him  by 
pointing  to  some  unevennesses  in  the  side  of  their 
chasm,  by  clinging  to  which  it  was  just  possible  to 
climb  to  a  kind  of  rocky  stair  or  chain  of  detached 
foot-holds,  winding  along  and  up  the  cliff -face,  and 
often  used  by  egg  and  samphire  gatherers.  Her  head 
was  steady  and  her  footing  sure ;  he,  as  she  knew, 
had  ascended  the  Eiger  that  summer. 

"  Though  it  would  be  pleasanter  to  stay  here,"  she 
added,  "  but  for  one  thing." 

"  It  would  indeed,"  he  echoed,  wondering  that  she 
was  unconscious  of  his  madness,  "  but  for  one  thing. 
But  what  is  your  one  thing?"  he  asked  quickly,  think- 
ing of  George  Copley  with  a  deadly  pang  of  jealousy. 

'*  Need  you  ask?  when  we  dine  at  eight  and  it  must 
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be  at  least  half -past.  Think  of  them  all  at  home! 
Our  cook  makes  the  loveliest  mayonnaise.  And  then 
her  savories!  That  happy  cormorant !  he  has  only 
to  turn  upside  down  to  get  his  dinner  out  of  the  sea. 
Fortunate  creature!" 

So  she  could  jest  and  trifle,  while  his  soul  was  rent 
asunder  and  his  heart  tortured  to  death.  His  eyes 
blazed ;  he  could  have  hurled  her  into  the  sea.  Din- 
ner meant  George  Copley,  his  ruddy  face  rising  like 
a  harvest-moon  above  an  expanse  of  white  shirt,  as 
blank  as  his  blundering  mind,  his  stupid  blue  eyes 
devouring  Cynthia  while  he  absorbed  savories  and 
sweets,  soup  and  side-dishes.  Well,  she  should  be 
kept  no  longer  than  he  could  help  from  Mr.  Copley's 
brilliant  and  delightful  society.  He  could  have 
borne  to  lose  her ;  but  the  thought  of  "  that  lout  Cop- 
ley" having  her  was  hot  acid  poured  on  an  open 
wound. 

The  children  had  given  their  sister  some  toy  reins 
to  carry ;  they  were  long  and  made  of  stout  braid ; 
these  he  knotted  together  for  a  guide-rope,  too  short 
to  be  used  in  the  proper  way.  He  tied  one  end  firmly 
round  Cynthia's  wrist  over  a  wad  of  handkerchief  to 
prevent  cutting;  the  other  end  he  fastened  to  a 
strongly  clasped  leather  belt  he  was  wearing. 

"This  is  quite  an  adventure,"  Cynthia  said,  while 
the  rope  was  being  fitted ;  "  almost  as  bad  as  your 
night  on  the  rocks  off  the  Brittany  coast.  Did  you 
ever  find  out  who  had  been  playing  tricks  with  your 
boat,  Mr.  Marlowe?" 

"  Oh,  that  is  a  long  story  and  very  tedious.  Don't 
let  yourself  slip  if  vou  can  help  it;  the  jerk  would 
wrench  your  arm — seriously  perhaps.     Cry  out  when 
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your  footing  slides  or  you  lose  your  head,  and  I  will 
hold  you  up.  Luckily,  the  lowest  part  is  the  worst, 
if  we  should  come  to  grief." 

He  had  tried  the  first  climband  found  it  practi- 
cable, and,  the  night  being  windless,  except  for  a 
light  breeze  off  the  sea,  and  almost  as  bright  as  day, 
from  the  harvest  moonlight  striking  full  on  the  cliff- 
face,  the  ascent  was  effected  with  only  one  serious 
slip  on  Cynthia's  part,  which  not  only  tested  the 
rope's  strength  .and  Cecil's  steadiness,  but  sprained 
her  wrist.  She  regained  her  foot-hold  quickly,  yet 
slowly  enough  for  it  to  seem  an  age  to  him  before  he 
could  reach  her  with  his  hand.  And  when  at  last 
they  stood  side  by  side  on  the  smooth  moonlit  sward 
that  sloped  seaward,  their  heads  dizzied  by  the 
frightened  birds  screaming  and  circling  in  eddying 
flight  from  the  cliff  beneath,  and  heard  the  surf 
booming  in  hushed  cadence  far  below,  he  was  in  his 
right  mind,  having  been  gradually  sobered  since  the 
shock  of  Cynthia's  wholesome  prose. 

"You  are  very  brave,"  he  said  quietly.  "You 
would  enjoy  a  hard  snow  mountain.  But  that  last 
quarter  of  an  hour  was  bad.  It  was  touch  and  go 
with  you. " 

She  was  gasping  with  exertion,  pain,  and  hunger, 
and  perhaps  something  more  potent  still.  She  felt 
as  if  a  good  cry  would  have  done  her  good,  though 
why,  she  could  not  tell.  She  was  glad  to  take  the 
hand  he  offered,  for  the  short  turf  was  dangerously 
slippery,  and  so  they  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  down. 
The  touch  of  her  tired,  clinging  hand  went  to  his 
heart,  with  the  beauty  of  the  night,  into  which  some 
pale  stars  had  trembled,  and  the  peace  of  the  shining 
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sea  and  silvered  woods ;  he  could  not  bear  to  think 
that  they  would  soon  be  divided  forever.  It  had  been 
well  if  the  sea  had  swept  them  into  its  shimmering 
depths,  never  to  part^again. 

They  walked  silently  and  swiftly  homeward  over 
the  dewy  turf,  Cynthia  soon  lagging,  too  tired  to  keep 
up  the  pace.     Yet  Cecil  did  not  offer  her  his  arm. 

"You  are  tired,"  he  said,  "take  my  stick.  It  was 
as  good  as  an  alpenstock  to-night."  So  they  went  on 
again  in  the  pleasant  silence,  which  was  broken  only 
by  the  continual  soft  under-song  of  the  surf  below 
until  Cecil  again  spoke. 

"  Miss  Brande,"  he  said,  "  I  think  I  may  congratu- 
late you,  may  I  not?" 

"Of  course  you  may,"  she  replied  indifferently. 

Her  words  were  like  a  knell;  it  was  true,  then. 
He  tried  to  say  some  of  the  usual  commonplaces,  but 
his  lips  were  stiff  and  dry. 

"  But  congratulate  me  on  what?"  she  added,  roused 
to  a  languid  interest  by  his  silence. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  if  I  am  premature.  It  is  gen- 
erally known — Mr.  Copley " 

"  Mr.  Copley  indeed !  Were  you  thinking  of  that 
nonsense?  I  wonder  they  don't  select  some  more 
probable  creature  to  gossip  about.  Oh,  you  don't 
know  Swanboume,  Mr.  Marlowe.  I  believe  I  was 
engaged  to  a  coast-guardsman  last  Christmas." 

His  heart  bounded,  his  temples  throbbed;  he 
wished  he  had  not  asked ;  he  was  too  glad. 

"This  kind  of  tittle-tattle  is  most  irritating,"  Cyn- 
thia continued  tranquilly.  "  Even  if  he  had  any  such 
intentions,  Mr.  Copley  is  far  too  sensible  not  to  see 
that  there  could  never  be  anything  of  the  kind.     We 
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are  old  friends,  as  you  know,  and  I  have  the  greatest 
regard  for  him." 

He  strode  silently  on  beneath  the  pale-lavender 
sky,  which  was  dotted  with  sparse  silver  stars,  occa- 
sionally slackening  his  pace  to  let  her  weary  steps 
keep  up  with  his,  but  never  offering  his  arm  or  ob- 
serving that  she  held  her  bruised  and  sprained  wrist 
in  her  hand.  ''  She  must  know  all,  and  I  must  see 
her  no  more,"  he  was  thinking,  as  he  stared  moodily 
down  on  the  moonlit  turf. 

Cynthia  had  received  much  homage,  both  true  and 
false,  such  as  naturally  falls  to  young  and  pretty 
heiresses.  She  knew  well  how  to  conduct  these 
affairs — to  gently  stifle  false  hopes  and  avert  crises 
with  tact  and  kindness;  she  thought,  too,  that  she 
was  able  to  diagnose  such  maladies  of  the  heart  with 
accuracy.  But  this  sufferer  exhibited  such  perplex- 
ing symptoms.  She  was  piqued ;  she  had  given  him 
his  lead,  and  he  had  not  followed  it.  Had  she  been 
mistaken  in  her  diagnosis,  had  she  let  him  see  too 
much  in  her  false  certainty,  had  he  dared — actually 
dared  to  play  with  her?  She  turned  crimson  at  the 
thought.  Yet  the  symptoms  were  too  spontaneous, 
too  restrained,  not  to  be  real. 

She  thought  it  singular  that  what  softens  and  re- 
fines rude  and  coarse  men  should  make  this  one 
brusque  and  almost  uncivil.  "  We  are  walking,"  she 
thought,  "  like  a  tramp  and  his  wife,  except  that  he 
doesn't  actually  swear  at  or  strike  me." 

He  had  not  spoken  for  so  long  that  the  silence,  to- 
gether with  the  ghostly  gleam  of  the  moonlit  chalk- 
cliff,  the  magic  and  mystery  and  soft  sound  of  the 
§eaj  with  the  consciousness  of  vital  ei^otions  at  ful|- 
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est  tension  between  them,  was  more  than  she  could 
bear,  and  her  lips  quivered  in  spite  of  hetBelf . 

"Confess  honestly,  Mr.  Marlowe,"  she  said  at  last, 
in  her  gayest  voice,  though  she  was  never  more  in- 
clined to  cry,  "  that  the  thing  you  most  long  for  at 
the  present  moment  is  something  to  eat" 

"  I  will  honestly  confess,  Miss  Brande,"  he  replied 
gravely,  encouraged  by  the  unconcern  with  which 
she  spoke,  "that  the  thing  I  most  loilg  for  at  the 
present  moment  is  the  courage  to  tell  you  something 
that  is  on  my  mind." 

"  Speech  is  free,"  she  returned  airily. 

"  Speech  is  free,  but  not  to  cowards.  What  I  have 
to  say  is  very  serious,  and — should  have  been  said — 

before — when  first Oh,  I  ought  never  to  have 

seen  you!  But  I  could  not  help  it  I  was  under  a 
spell,  and  did  not  know  it  The  charm  grew  and 
grew — I  was  like  a  dreamer. " 

There  was  a  shrill  cry  of  "Cynthia!"  the  sound  of 
a  small  figure  alighting  on  the  turf  before  them,  and 
Marmaduke  cleared  a  gap  in  a  thorn-hedge  near.  He 
seemed  like  a  small  impersonation  of  destiny,  snatch- 
ing Cecil's  last  opportunity  from  him. 

"  Why,  here  you  are  at  last !  Where  have  you  been? 
Mother  is  as  frightened  as  she  can  be.  Me  and  Sim- 
mons started  to  look  for  you.  He's  gone  the  other 
way.  The  governor  said  you  couldn't  have  come  to 
grief  with  Cecil  to  look  after  you,"  Marmaduke  began 
breathlessly,  and  Cynthia,  utterly  upset,  was  glad 
that  the  adventure  was  at  an  end. 

In  a  very  short  time  Cecil,  duly  fed  and  dressed, 
went  into  the  drawing-room,  and  had  to  account  for 
himself  under  the  fire  of  many  eyes. 
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"Ah,  well,  we  havie  all  been  young,  and  all  lost 
ourselves  once,"  Mr.  Porde-Cusacke  observed,  with 
his  usual  happy  knack  of  blandly  blundering  upon 
excruciating  topics. 

George  Copley  glared  at  the  new-comer  with  looks 
sharper  than  carving-knives  and  the  comers  of  Lady 
Susan's  mouth  twitched.  To  Cecil's  horror,  the 
Willoughbys,  who  had  entertained  him  on  their  yacht 
off  the  French  coast  three  years  ago,  were  present, 
the  Firefly  having  put  in  at  a  port  a  few  miles  off. 
Who  could  tell  what  they  might  have  heard,  or  where 
they  might  have  been  in  Brittany? 

Cynthia's  entrance  quickly  followed,  and  her  ap- 
pearance and  demeanor,  though  he  dared  not  risk 
more  than  one  rapid  glance,  reassured  him. 

Plainly  dressed  in  black  velvet,  with  a  single 
row  of  pearls  round  her  throat,  her  hair  as  simply 
and  as  swiftly  coiled  as  possible,  she  was  quite  com- 
posed and  serene,  though  her  eyes  were  unusually 
full  of  light.  She  had  not  seen  the  Willoughbys 
before,  but  made  no  apology  for  her  late  appear- 
ance. 

"So  glad  you  were  able  to  come!"  he  heard  her 
say,  as  she  approached  Mrs.  Willoughby  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  intervening  furniture  made  it  im- 
possible to  shake  hands  and  thus  call  attention  to  her 
sprained  arm.  "  Yes,  Mr.  Copley,  these  sea-fogs  are 
most  confusing,  and  they  come  up  so  rapidly;  pic- 
turesque, though  damping.  This  one  portends  fine 
weather — does  it  not,  Mr.  Willoughby?" 

"  I  hope  so,  because  Mrs.  Cusacke  has  promised  for 
you  that  you  will  spend  the  day  on  board  the  Firefly 
to-morrow." 
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"If  you  have  made  no  other  engagement  in  the 
mean  time,"  Mrs.  Willoughby  added  rather  cruelly. 

"  No,  I  have  made  none ;  to-morrow  is  perfectly 
free,  dear  Mrs.  Willoughby.  I  shall  be  delighted. 
I  shall  never  forget  those  delicious  evenings  on  deck 
last  summer.  Too  tired  to  sing?  Oh,  no !  And  must 
it  be  *Huntingtower  '  again?" 

This  little  ballad  was  one  especially  suited  to  Cyn- 
thia's voice,  and  the  dramatic  way  in  which  she  gave 
it  made  it  a  favorite  with  her  friends.  To-night, 
being  very  tired,  she  had  to  make  an  effort  to  sing, 
consequently  she  excelled  herself,  particularly  in  the 
pathetic  parts. 

"*I  dinna  ken  how  that  may  be,  Jeanie, 
I  dinna  ken  how  that  can  be,  lassie, 
For  I've  a  wife  and  bairnies  three, 
And  I'm  nae  sure  how  ye'd  agree,  la.ssie, '  " 

she  sang  with  a  humor  that  seemed  ghastly  to  Cecil ; 
then  followed: 


«(« 


Ye  should  ha  telt  me  that  in  time,  Jamie, 

Ye  should  ha  telt  me  that  lang  syne,  laddie,'  " 

with  a  rising  pathos  that  made  him  feel  as  if  his  heart 
would  break. 

"*  For  had  I  kent  o'  your  fause  heart  *  " — 

indignantly — 

*"  Ye  ne'er  had  gotten  mine,  laddie,'  ** 

with  gentle  heartbreak. 

Poor  George  Copley  saw  that  Cecil  was  much  moved 
by  the  song  he  believed  that  Cynthia  was  singing  so 
well  for  "that  fellow's  sake."  He  sat  glowering  at 
both  and  savagely  gripping  one  of  his  Qwn  silken 
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ankles,  listening  and  meditating  some  terrific  and 
annihilating  sarcasm  upon  his  fortunate  rival.  But 
he  was  a  better  marksman  with  the  gun  than  the 
tongue,  and  when  he  marched  up  to  Cynthia  to  say 
good-night  he  ended  with  this  f ulmination : 

**  Do  you  think,  after  all,  that  shooting  partridges 
is  a  more  cruel  sport  than  getting  a  woman  hanged?" 

Cynthia  looked  blankly  surprised;  then,  following 
Mr.  Copley's  glance  at  Cecil,  who  was  close  by, 
smiled  condescendingly  at  the  mild  satire.  Then 
she  remembered  hearing  Cecil  wonder  how  judges 
could  endure  the  emotional  strain  of  criminal  courts, 
when  even  to  be  counsel  for  prosecution  in  capital 
cases  was  so  trying. 

" One  gets  hardened  to  many  things,"  he  had  said; 
"  but  to  put  on  the  black  cap  must  need  nerves  of 
adamant  and  a  heart  of  steel." 

Yet  quite  recently  he  had  been  one  of  the  prosecu- 
tion in  a  notorious  case  in  which  a  murderess  was 
found  guilty,  as  every  one  present  knew. 

Remembering  that,  she  wished  Mr.  Copley  a  chill- 
ing good-night,  and  turned  to  Mr.  Willoughby,  who 
was  talking  about  a  fatal  accident  which  had  just 
occurred  in  France.  She  listened  with  an  undercur- 
rent of  thought  on  Cecil's  hatred  of  war,  his  sympa- 
thy with  the  Buddhist  principle  of  never  taking  life, 
and  his  consequent  futile  attempts  at  vegetarianism. 
Was  he,  after  all,  but  a  sentimentalist?  Had  his 
mother's  natural  blindness  infected  her  and  cast  a 
glamour  over  an  amiable  but  weak  character? 

"It  was  in  the  evening  papers,"  Mr.  Willoughby 
was  saying ;  "  the  church  was  crammed,  chiefly  with 
women,  some  festival  being  held — processions,  ^\t\v 
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any  amount  of  lighted  tapers  and  flimsy  banners. 
Immense  loss  of  life.  But  these  things  are  always 
exaggerated." 

"  Mostly  women,  of  course,  poor  things!"  Cecil  said 
languidly.  **  Did  you  say  near  Orleans?"  with  sud- 
den interest. 

"  Yes,  certainly,  Orleans.  I  forget  the  name  of  the 
place.  A  panic  did  the  mischief,  as  usual.  Then, 
Miss  Brande,  you  will  be  on  board  by  eleven  to-mor- 
row— and  Marmaduke,  too?    Good-night." 

"What!"  cried  the  General  next  morning,  "not 
engaged,  Cecil,  after  last  night?" 

"  Certainly  not.  It  was  a  pure  accident. " 
"  Now,  don't  you  be  a  fool.  Don't  show  the  white 
feather.  Ask  her  again.  Bless  my  soul !  what  is  a 
woman's  *no'?  They  never  like  to  surrender  at  the 
first  summons.  *Tis  a  point  of  honor  to  hold  out. 
She  let  poor  Dick  see  clearly  enough,  what  we  all 
see,  that  you  cut  him  out.  Besides,  she's  bound  to 
give  in  now,  you  see.  Last  night's  business  was 
compromising.  And  you  are  bound  to  bring  it  to 
the  point  at  once.  Confound  you,  Cecil!  a  young 
fellow  didn't  want  backing  up  in  my  time.  There 
were  nojaggards  in  love  or  war  in  my  days.  'Twas 
the  curb  we  wanted,  not  the  spur,  by  George !  And 
such  a  girl!  Beauty,  wit,  and  gold,  as  the  old  song 
says.  Heaven  knows  when  you'll  have  a  better  op- 
portunity for  pressing  the  siege.  I  proposed  to  your 
dear  mother  in  many  a  worse  place.  Once  in  cross- 
ing the  Channel ;  unluckily,  she  was  too  ill  to  think 
of  anything  but  the  stewardess  then.  Once  at  the 
opera.     Once  between  the  acts  of  private  theatricals; 
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some  scoundrel  had  the  curtain  raised  at  the  critical 
moment — too  bad!  for  she'd  have  had  me  then  if  she 
hadn't  been  in  such  a  rage  at  the  titters  of  the  audi- 
ence. The  last  time  'twas  on  the  top  of  Milan  Cathe- 
dral. She  thought  the  view  fine ;  so  did  I,  for  I  was 
looking  straight  in  her  face.  By  George,  sir!  you 
take  after  your  mother  to  that  degree.  I  believe  you 
want  nearly  as  much  asking  as  she  did." 

Cecil  replied  that  there  never  would  be  any  ques- 
tion of  marriage  between  them,  since  neither  of  them 
wished  it. 

"Your  mother  and  I  know  better,"  his  father  re- 
turned. 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  Cecil,  with  sudden  recklessness  in 
view  of  the  inevitable  plunge,  "  suppose  that  I  can't? 
Suppose  that  I  am  married  already?" 

**  Suppose  the  devil  is  sky-blue!''  retorted  the  Gen-, 
eral,  marching  off  to  his  earthworks  in  the  kitchen 
garden. 

A  week  later  Cecil  received  a  letter  inclosing  his 
last  to  Ren6e  from  the  head  of  his  wife's  school  near 
Orleans,  a  place  he  had  selected  as  quieter  than  Paris 
and  for  the  purity  of  its  French  accent,  and  with  her 
she  had  just  returned  to  school  for  her  last  semestre^ 
taking  the  child  with  her.  The  fine  French  hand- 
writing, though  so  familiar  to  him,  was  difficult  to 
read,  or  was  it  that  his  eyes  were  dim?  He  had  that 
very  day  chosen  a  suitable  and  pretty  home  for  his 
wife.  He  was  slowly  awakening  to  the  obligations 
he  had  taken  on  himself,  not  only  toward  her,  but 
also  toward  that  unwelcome  helpless  third,  the  torch 
of  whose  irail  life  had  been  kindled  at  Ms  o^xi^  ^.tA 
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who  had  hopes  and  rights  for  which  he  was  responsi- 
ble. His  face  changed  as  he  read  on  with  horror  and 
incredulity;  he  grew  dizzy;  there  was  a  film  over  his 
eyes.  He  read  it  a  second  time ;  there  was  no  mis- 
take. But  to  make  quite  sure  he  read  it  aloud  in  a 
strained,  unusual  voice,  like  the  choked  voice  of  one 
in  a  nightmare. 

Then  he  took  up  an  evening  paper  and  read  a  few 
columns  without  knowing  what  he  read.  His  ears 
were  full  of  a  humming  sound,  something  like  the 
distant  roar  of  leagues  of  surf.  He  was  thinking  of 
some  arrangements  contemplated  for  his  wife's  com- 
fort in  the  home  destined  for  her,  when  on  a  sudden 
he  fell  with  a  crash  to  the  ground. 

His  wife  and  child  had  been  in  the  burning  church ; 
their  charred  remains  had  alreadv  been  committed  to 
the  common  grave  made  necessary  by  circumstances. 
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Cynthia  suffered  inwardly,  as  strong,  prond  natures 
do.  It  must  be  confessed  that,  in  the  recklessness 
and  disgust  that  fell  upon  her,  she  flirted  with  poor 
George  Copley  until  he  made  her  an  offer  in  the  full 
hope  of  being  accepted.  Then  she  saw  the  error  of 
her  ways  and  wept  bitterly  in  the  dead  of  night,  half- 
minded  to  accept  him  out  of  compassion,  remorse, 
and  desperation. 

In  mid-October  she  received  a  letter,  bearing  the 
Marlowe  crest,*  in  a  handwriting  that  made  her 
tremble  and  pause  before  she  opened  it  in  secure 
solitude. 

"  Dear  Miss  Brande"  (it  began), 

"  I  fear  that  my  conduct  must  have  seemed  strange 
to  you. "  (*•  Not  in  the  least,  my  dear  Mr.  Marlowe, " 
she  said  to  herself;  "  don't  flatter  youself  that  I  care 
one  pin  for  your  conduct. ")  "  You  must  have  thought 
me  remiss  in  not  finishing  the  confession  I  began  so 
tardily  when  your  brother  interrupted  me. "  ("  Not 
I,"  she  commented;  "what  are  your  confessions  to 
me?")  "  I  need  not  tell  you  what  you  must  have  per- 
ceived every  time  we  met,  that  since  first  I  saw  you 
on  the  down  that  May  day,  I  loved  you. "  ("H'm, 
well,  perhaps  not ;  but  what  are  your  love  affairs  to 
me,  monsieur?")  "  I  tried  to  conquer  my  feelings — 
for  I  dared  not  speak;  partly  for  my  brother's  sake, 
but  chiefly  because  of  what  I  tried  to  confess  on  the 
down  that  night ;  namely,  that  I  had  no  right  to  make 
any  proposals  to  you.    I  had,  in  f^ct,  incurred  a  heavy 

*  Three  cats  chantant  azure  on  a  field  or  formed  the  shield, 
the  crest  being  an  arm  gules  brandishing  a  besom  argenf. 
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debt  most  foolishly  and  unwarrantably,  since  I  was 
quite  unable  to  meet  it.  I  should  have  told  you  this 
long  before,  had  I  been  sure  that  you  would  care  for 
me  in  the  way  I  wished;  I  have  told  no  one  else. 
That  debt  is  now,  by  a  singular  accident,  taken  away. 
I  am  at  last  a  free  man,  and  able  honorably  to  pay 
my  addresses  to  you.  Dearest  Miss  Brande,  I  know 
well  that  I  am  no  match  for  you,  my  only  claim  is 
that  I  love  you — love  you  with  all  my  heart  and  soul. 
And  I  have  sometimes  thought,  especially  of  late, 
that  you  cared  a  little  for  me — more,  I  mean,  than 
the  pleasant  friendship  you  granted  me  jrequired. 
That  friendship  is  the  charm  of  my  life,  but  I  want 
more  if  you  can  give  it  me.  May  I  come  in  late 
November  or  early  December,  and  try  my  fate  in 
person?" 

Why  had  he  not  made  his  confession  at  once?  Why 
did  he  not  come  at  once?  The  letter  did  not  ring 
true ;  it  was  stiff  and  awkward,  and  he  so  ready  with 
his  pen.  Cynthia  was  very  far  from  divining  that 
the  business  of  ascertaining  the  facts  of  his  wife  and 
child's  deaths  and  visiting  their  new-made  grave  de- 
tained him,  or  that  the  piteousness  of  their  fate,  to- 
gether with  his  consciousness  of  the  great  relief  it 
afforded  him,  made  him  shrink,  far  more  than  feel- 
ings of  common  decency  would  have  done,  from  so 
soon  taking  advantage  of  it.  He  would  have  liked 
to  give  his  wife  and  child  their  due  season  of  mourn- 
ing, or,  failing  that,  to  have  got  over  the  first  horror 
of  it  before  forming  new  ties.  He  could  not  endure 
the  thought  of  seeing  Cynthia  yet  for  some  time;  to 
think  of  her  was  an  insult  to  the  dead.     For  our 
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deepest  tenderness  is  usually  given  to  the  dead,  who 
need  it  and  care  for  it  no  more. 

Cynthia  replied  to  this  effusion  in  a  most  civil  little 
note,  saying  that  they  would  be  delighted  to  see  him 
at  Melton  at  either  time  he  named,  according  as  it 
suited  his  convenience,  if  he  was  still  minded  to 
come  (this  underlined),  and  she  remained,  etc.  Then 
followed  a  postscript.  She  regretted  that  she  would 
be  spending  the  time  mentioned  in  Yorkshire,  and 
would  thus  miss  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him. 

This  evoked  a  much  warmer  letter,  expressive  of 
dismay  and  perplexity.  How  could  he  plead  his 
cause  personally,  she  being  absent?  Could  she  mean 
a  final  refusal,  etc.  ?  Cynthia  smiled  when  she  read 
this,  feeling  that  he  was  clearly  reduced  to  a  becom- 
ing state  of  misery  and  distraction.  This  condition 
was  far  too  wholesome  for  his  soul  to  be  at  once  even 
partially  relieved.  It  would  do  him  good  to  keep 
him  some  days  in  doubt,  before  answering  to  the 
effect  that  he  could  not  reasonably  object  to  deferring 
their  meeting,  since  he  had  so  plainly  betrayed  his 
convictions  that  a  woman's  feelings  would  keep,  like 
well-made  jam,  for  any  length  of  time.  Having 
waited  one  month  in  this  confident  state  of  mind, 
why  not  wait  three  or  four?  Her  plans  were  unset- 
tled ;  she  might  go  on  a  round  of  visits  till  February ; 
when,  //  he  were  still  in  the  same  mind^  they  might  meet. 
She  did  not  know  what  her  own  mental  condition 
might  be  by  that  time ;  she  was  a  creature  of  circum- 
stance, malleable,  very  different  from  well-boiled 
jam. 

A  telegram,  "May  I  come  at  once?"  followed,  and 
was  leisurely  answered.     She  could  not  think  of  put- 
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tingf  him  to,  the  inconvenience  of  travelling  so  far, 
while  so  very  much  engaged  as  he  had  said.  She  was, 
further,  very  much  occupied  herself  just  then.  Be- 
sides, for  such  a  trifle,  such  a  mere  episode  in  a  man's 
life,  etc. ,  it  was  a  pity  to  upset  serious  business  ar- 
rangements. She  rightly  considered  that  this  would 
fully  convince  him  of  the  error  of  his  ways;  she  held 
it  immoral  not  to  do  so. 

Her  words  went  straight  home,  and  Cecil,  torn  and 
tossed  between  respect  for  the  dead  and  desire  for 
the  living,  took  the  earliest  possible  chance  of  flying 
from  a  distant  assize  town  to  the  North  for  part  of 
a  Sunday  in  the  middle  of  November. 

On  arriving  in  Westmoreland  he  was  to  have  been 
received  with  great  hauteur,  but  at  first  sight  of  him, 
worn,  haggard,  harassed,  and  with  a  sprinkling  of 
those  fugitive  gray  hairs  trouble  and  sickness  bring 
in  youth,  all  poor  dear  Cynthia's  dignified  reserve 
vanished  and  the  fortress  was  at  once  surrendered 
unconditionally.  Had  he  been  ill?  she  asked  in  the 
brief  hour  they  spent  together. 

"  Pray  don't  refer  to  it,"  he  had  answered.  "  One 
doesn't  care  to  confess  to  that  kind  of  thing.  Besides, 
if  it  were  known  at  home,  it  would  be  a  greater  nui- 
sance than  you  can  imagine. " 

Poor  fellow !  so  that  explained  his  delay.  Singular 
male  creatures,  who  own  to  sins  but  not  to  sickness, 
and  break  people's  hearts  rather  than  their  own 
whimsical  reticence ! 

Cecil  was  now  more  than  glad  that  he  had  never 
spoked  of  his  marriage.  But  even  in  the  first  flush 
of  happiness,  after  that  brief  but  satisfactory  hour 
snatched  out  of  a  couple  of  days'  travel  to  Winder- 
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with  pretty  peeps  of  landscape;  flowers  everywhere. 
Elsewhere,  walks  between  close-shaven  yew  walls 
led  into  tiny  paradises  of  flower,  fruit,  and  greenery ; 
upon  the  declivity  behind  and  above  the  house  was  a 
group  of  Scotch  firs,  a  trap  to  catch  and  store  the 
music  of  the  winds  and  send  it  forth  from  time  to 
time  in  melodious  murmurs,  seldom  quite  hushed. 

On  one  of  these  sheltered  terraces  Cynthia  Brande 
was  strolling  on  a  frosty  sunny  afternoon  just  before 
Christmas.  Thence  she  could  see  in  the  blue  winter 
distance  her  own  Swanboume  woods,  warm  brown 
in  sunshine,  and  the  majestic  gray  down,  its  outlines 
softened  by  blue  air,  walling  it  from  the  sea.  It  was 
on  that  down,  amid  the  beauty  and  bloom  of  the 
pleasant  May-time,  that  she  had  first  seen  him. 

To-day  her  lips  quivered  with  exceeding  happiness, 
her  eyes  deepened,  her  cheek  bloomed;  she  moved  as 
if  instinct  with  vital  joy.  Why  had  this  unutterable 
happiness  been  given  to  her?  She  had  so  much,  and 
so  many  young  creatures  like  herself  had  so  little. 
It  was  impossible  to  share  happiness  like  this,  yet  it 
seemed  wrong  to  keep  it  to  one's  self.  Mr.  Forde- 
Cusacke  had  groaned  over  the  demoralization  of 
Swanbourne,  where  it  rained  coals  and  blankets,  beef 
and  tea,  that  Christmas,  though  Cynthia  could  not 
make  it  rain  sweethearts.  She  thought  of  some 
people  who  had  been  left  out,  and  added  a  magic- 
lantern  to  the  village  children's  Christmas-tree.  How 
perfect  this  life  would  be  but  for  those  ot/iers  who 
must  always  suffer — the  poor  who  are  always  with 
us !  She  could  and  did  pray  that  something  might 
be  taken  from  her  lot  and  added  to  that  of  those 
others.     Perhaps  lots  were  not  quite  so  unequal,  after 
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all.  Such  an  idyll  might  come  into  the  lives  of  the 
poorest — who  could  tell? — for  Heaven  is  kind.  So 
she  mused,  and  musing,  took  out  a  paper  and  read  it, 
though  she  knew  it  already  by  heart: 

To  Cynthia. 

"  That  I  so  love  thee,  not  those  sunny  eyes, 

Deep  springs  of  pure  warm  light,  whose  cordial  glow 

Such  tenderness,  such  delicate  mirth  do  show. 
Not  the  bright  face,  enkindling  with  the  rise 
Of  swift  and  sparkling  thought,  and  warm  with  dyes 

Of  health  and  youth,  the  wild-rose  lips,  whence  low 

Rich  laughter  ripples  in  such  golden  flow. 
Are  cause ;  far  deeper  is  the  charm  I  prize ; 
Yea,  though  thy  mellow  voice  is  sweeter  far 

Than  any  song-sound,  or  the  deep  soft  roll 
Of  moonlit  seas,  though  all  thy  motions  are 

As  rhymed  responses  to  the  mind's  control. 
Though  thought  and  fancy  make  thy  face  a  star, 

I  love  thee  dearest  for  thy  lovely  soul. " 

Shakespeare  may  have  written  finer  sonnets,  and  so 
even  may  Petrarch,  but  never  any  more  appreciated 
by  at  least  one  person.  What  did  Laura  think  of 
her  lover's  superb  love-sonnets?  Did  she  glow  and 
quiver  like  this  girl  when  reading  them?  Laura, 
long  since  turned  to  dust,  yet  made  immortal  by  a 
love  that  could  never  have  earthly  fruition.  Did 
she,  too,  wonder  at  the  unsuspected  beauties  her 
poet's  love  discovered  in  her? 

When  Cynthia  read  of  the  "  lovely  soul,"  she  began 
to  think  of  her  sins  and  blush  for  her  iniquities. 
How  sadly  unworthy  she  was  of  this  high-souled 
lover  and  gifted  man!  Yet  it  was  comforting  to  re- 
member that  she  was  still  young  enough  to  mend  her 
ways ;  she  must  set  about  that  at  once. 
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At  this  point  her  musings  were  broken  off  short  by 
a  quick  rustling  through  the  evergreens  above,  and 
she  looked  up  to  see  Lady  Susan  descending  the  steps 
from  the  upper  terrace. 

"Dear  Cynthia,  I  have  kept  you  waiting,"  she 
said ;  "  but  there  is  still  ample  time.  He  will  not  be 
here  before  five." 

"If  then,"  Cynthia  returned,  as  they  quickly  de- 
scended from  terrace  to  terrace  till  they  reached  the 
drive,  which  wound  round  the  steep  hillside  and 
ended  near  a  frozen  lake,  shielded  from  the  entrance- 
gate  by  fir-trees;  "he  thought  that  he  might  be  de- 
tained till  to-morrow. " 

Lady  Susan  laughed. 

"  He  mighty  and  the  sky  might  come  tumbling 
down,"  she  replied.  "My  dear,  I  may  as  well  con- 
fess on  the  chance  of  forgiveness.  /  meant  it  from 
the  first,  I  schemed  and  planned  for  it.  I  am  a  man- 
aging mamma.  I  set  my  wicked  worldly  heart  upon 
catching  you.     And  I'm  not  a  bit  penitent." 

"Then  you  can't  expect  to  be  forgiven,"  Cynthia 
replied  with  affectionate  amusement.  "  There  is  no 
poetic  justice  to  be  had  in  this  world  of  prose." 

"And  the  General  is  just  as  bad.  Though  he 
wanted  you  for  Dick.  But  as  I  told  him  from  the 
first,  that  would  never  have  done." 

"  The  General  is  a  darling.  So  is  Dick,  and  he  is 
wise  enough  to  see  now  that  I  should  have  plagued 
him  to  death  as  a  wife,  while  I  may  make  a  passable 
sister-in-law.  Dear  Lady  Susan,  can  a  woman  pay 
another  a  higher  compliment  than  to  choose  her  for 
her  son's  wife?     And  such  a  son!" 

"  Oh,  I  repent  it  ajready ;  you  are  pinching  my  arm 
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so  hard.  But  truly,  dear  Cynthia, "  she  added,  "  this  is 
great  promotion  for  Cecil.  There  is  no  profession  in 
which  wealth  and  standing  are  of  more  help  than  his." 

"  But  I  thought  chief  justices  had  such  princely 
incomes.  I  have  so  often  been  told  by  my  dear  papa 
that  their  high  salaries — no,  I  mean  emoluments ;  I 
love  that  word:  it  is  so  vague,  and  suggests  such 
Arabian  palaces  of  treasures,  it  has  such  an  unctuous 
roll,  too — are  among  the  innumerable  causes  of  our 
immeasurable — another  big  one — immeasurable  supe- 
riority to  every  nation  on  earth.  Nobody,  you  see, 
is  rich  enough  to  bribe  even  ordinary  judges,  except 
one  or  two  rich  bankers,  and  they  are  too  stingy." 

"  But,  my  dear,  Cecil  may  never  be  an  ordinary 
judge." 

"How  can  he?  He  is  not  an  ordinary  barrister, 
to  beg^n  with,  I  am  told,  and  certainly  no  ordinary 
poet.  And  I  have  it  on  the  best  authority  that  no 
child  of  one  year  ever  manifested  so  extraordinary  a 
talent " 

"  Cynthia !  You  are  past  praying  for,  with  those 
demure  airs. " 

•*  Dear,  I  am  so  happy  that  I  can  scarcely  help  cry- 
ing," Cynthia  replied,  her  face  radiant  with  smiles. 

"  I  did  cry  when  I  first  heard  it,  Cynthia.  I  wonder 
why  we  poor  women  are  such  %'^e^^'>  The  General 
didn't  cry,  though  he  was  quite  as  glad." 

"What  dtdh^  do?"  asked  Cynthia,  with  sudden  in- 
terest. 

"Well,  he  used — words — such  as  *our  armies  used 
in  Flanders' — his  only  failing,  poor  dear!  You  see, 
he  was  shaving  at  the  time,  and  I  rushed  heedlessly 
into  his  dressing-room  and  the  razor  slipped. " 
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The  cottagers  these  ladies  visited  on  this  afternoon 
had  scarcely  time  to  air  more  than  half  a  grievance 
apiece  before  their  guests  vanished,  and  the  commis- 
sions to  be  executed  in  the  village  were  shamefully 
hurried  over,  and  yet,  on  their  return  to  the  Grange, 
Cynthia  lagged  behind,  calling  attention  to  all  sorts 
of  things,  deeply  interested  in  the  flight  of  birds,  the 
rising  of  flocks  of  plovers,  the  fluttering  of  fieldfares 
from  the  hedges,  and  admiring  the  deep-red,  frosty 
sunset,  till  her  companion's  patience  gave  way. 

But,  after  all,  they  might  have  lingered  to  see  the 
stars  come  out,  because  when  they  reached  home  no 
one  had  arrived,  or  could  arrive,  that  night.  Lady 
Susan  did  not  conceal  her  disappointment,  but  ex- 
pressed a  hope  that  a  cup  of  tea  such  as  her  son  Harry's 
wife  was  famed  for  making  might  console  her.  Harry 
Marlowe  being  at  sea,  his  wife  and  child  were  at  the 
Grange  for  Christmas ;  the  two  eldest  Forde-Cusackes, 
in  whose  school  measles  had  broken  out,  could  not  go 
home  till  they  had  been  through  quarantine,  so  they 
were  undergoing  it  at  Cottesloe.  The  boys  had  just 
returned  from  an  afternoon's  wild-duck  shooting  with 
Dick  Marlowe,  very  happy  and  proud,  Hugh  having 
fired  a  gun  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  and  almost 
shot  a  duck,  he  told  his  sister. 

"He  couldn't  quite,"  Dick  explained  to  Cynthia, 
**  because  his  cartridge  was  blank." 

Dick  did  not  go  to  India,  after  all.  One  of  those 
unconsidered  trifles  of  wars  perpetually  being  waged 
on  British  frontiers  all  over  the  world  happened  to 
break  out  at  the  time,  and  his  regiment  happened  to 
be  sent  to  the  front.  So  he  went  to  the  war  and  re- 
turned* with  a  wound,  a  medal,  a  mahogany-colored 
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face,  and  a  halo  of  glory,  having  succeeded  far  better 
than  the  Knight  of  Toggenburg  in  hunting  for  peace 
in  the  heart  of  war.  "  Next  to  marriage,"  he  confided 
to  a  subaltern  afflicted  with  a  similar  malady,  "  there's 
nothing  like  active  service  for  curing  a  fellow  of  love. " 

After  tea  the  king  of  the  house — the  baby — was, 
as  his  uncle  bitterly  remarked,  handed  round  as  if  he 
were  some  sort  of  refreshment,  in  a  clean  white  frock, 
freshly  brushed  curls,  and  blue  sash,  capriciously  be- 
stowing favors  on  his  courtiers.  Every  one's  energies 
were  devoted  to  amusing  the  little  prince.  The  Gen- 
eral was  an  ogre  in  his  arm-chair;  "  Untie  Dit,"  in  a 
table-cover,  a  richly  caparisoned  charger,  ridden  by 
the  young  knight;  Marmaduke  and  Hugh,  grizzly 
bears  guarding  the  ogre's  castle;  the  ladies  played 
their  proper  parts  of  admiring  male  prowess.  There 
was  only  one  grave  face — that  of  three-year-okl  Harry 
— in  the  firelit  room.  Cynthia,  sitting  in  the  partial 
radiance  of  the  one  shaded  lamp,  was  thinking  that 
Cecil  might  take  the  midnight  train  and  arrive  next 
morning,  when,  above  the  children's  cries  and  laugh- 
ter, she  heard  a  sound  at  which  her  heart  began  to 
beat  and  her  eyes  became  all  light.  Her  lips  quiv- 
ered, but  she  set  them  firm,  and  by  the  time  the  door 
was  thrown  open  and  "  Mr.  Cecil  Marlowe"  announced 
she  was  the  only  calm  and  unstartled  person  in  the 
room. 

She  had  not  seen  him  since  that  frosty  afternoon 
at  Windermere  and  was  surprised  at  the  change  in 
him.  The  worn  and  harassed  look  had  left  him,  his 
dark  and  rather  deep-set  eyes  glowed,  his  bearing 
was  erect  and  free,  his  features  were  alight  with 
deeper  intellect,  and  his  mouth,  which  had  the  beau- 
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tiful  curves  of  the  persuasive  speaker,  was  sweet  and 
firm  with  restrained  gladness. 

"By  George!"  thought  his  father,  "I  had  no  idea 
the  fellow  was  so  well  set  up  and  good-looking ;  like 
his  mother." 

"He  is,  after  all,  a  fine,  almost  a  handsome  man," 
his  mother  thought;  "  he  gets  that  d^/V  «^^/f  from  his 
father." 

"Oh,  I  say!"  complained  Hugh  in  a  loud  stage 
whisper,  to  the  great  comfort  and  delectation  of  his 
sister,  after  Cecil  had  been  duly  welcomed  by  the 
family,  "  I  always  thought  sweethearts  kissed  one 
another,  especially  at  Christmas  time." 

"But  whence  did  you  spring,  Cess?"  his  mother 
asked;  "we  had  given  you  up  for  to-night." 

"  I  sprang  from  the  train  in  the  midst  of  Ditwell 
Marsh,  where  the  engine  went  off  the  line;  thence  I 
walked  across  country.  No  one  hurt  except  a  man 
with  a  wooden  leg.     That  broke." 

"Yet  wooden  members  are  not  always  so  easily 
displaced,"  his  mother  commented ;  "  would  that  ours 
had  been  in  the  train!" 

"  He  so  seldom  is  in  train,"  Cynthia  sighed. 

"Bless  my  soul!"  exclaimed  the  bewildered  Gen- 
eral, "  there  is  no  lack  of  legs  in  this  house  that  I 
know  of,  though  I  should  have  lost  mine  at  Scutari 
if  I  hadn't  set  my  foot  pretty  firmly  down." 

"  So  wise  of  you,  Hugh ;  that  must  have  fully  con- 
vinced the  doctors  the  leg  was  worth  saving. " 

"  It  proved  the  strength  of  your  understanding, 
sir,"  added  Dick. 

There  could  scarcely  have  been  a  gayer  or  come- 
lier  family  group  than  this  gathered  in  the  glow  of 
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the  Christmas  hearth,  every  face  full  of  sunshine  and 
mirth,  old  and  young  alike  children  together.  Yet 
clouds  must  sooner  or  later  form  in  the  clearest  sky, 
and  the  first  to  arise  here  was  on  Cecil's  face.  It 
came  when  little  Harry,  disgusted  at  being  no  longer 
the  centre  of  interest,  insisted  on  claiming  the  new- 
comer's notice,  leaving  "  Untie  Dit"  in  the  lurch,  a 
cast-off  favorite.  Cecil  took  him  up  resignedly,  and 
submitted  with  the  best  grace  he  could  muster  to  a 
little  hair-pUlling  and  kissing;  after  which  he  set  the 
child  down  from  his  knee  rather  hurriedly,  telling 
him  that  the  Dustman  was  come,  and  turned  from 
him  to  watch  the  sparkle  of  Cynthia's  eyes  in  the 
lamplight.  Then  Dick,  standing  near  on  the  rug, 
abruptly  faced  about  to  the  fire  and  kicked  a  half- 
burnt  log  to  the  core  of  it,  whereupon  the  flame 
leaped  up  and  danced  over  Cynthia's  face  and  hair 
and  upon  the  wall  behind  her,  bringing  out  in  vivid 
coloring  the  picture  of  the  Corregan,  with  her  startled 
gaze  at  advancing  fate. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

FACE  TO   FACE. 

They  were  again  grouped  about  the  fire,  or  rather 
fires,  since  the  drawing-room  consisted  of  a  succes- 
sion of  rooms,  two  of  which  were  now  cozily  curtained 
off,  warmed  and  lighted.  General  Marlowe  was  fin- 
ishing a  game  of  chess  with  Dick ;  Lady  Susan  show- 
ing the  boys  things  she  had  picked  up  in  her  travels ; 
Cynthia,  busy  with  her  needle,  looking  on  and  sug- 
gesting that  bedtime  was  long  past ;  Cecil,  lost  in  a 
blissful,  restful  dream,  watching  this  group;  while 
from  the  piano  Amy  Marlowe's  voice  filled  both 
rooms  with  the  pure  and  delicious  melody  of  "  Voi 
che  Sapete,"most  perfect  expression  of  the  first  rest- 
lessness and  fever  of  new-born  love. 

"Amy,  how  delightful  of  you!"  Lady  Susan  said, 
looking  up  when  the  music  ceased.  "  There  is  no 
song  like  it." 

"  How  about  Clarchen's  *Freudvoll  und  LeidvoU*  ?" 
Cecil  asked,  "and  Gretchen's  *Meine  Ruh  ist  hin'?" 

"  But  where,"  cried  the  mother,  her  attention  sud- 
denly diverted — "where  is  my  sweet  Corregan? 
What  devilment  is  this?  Who  has  spirited  my  fairy 
away?" 

"Checkmate,  Dick,"  shouted  the  General,  trium- 
phantly sweeping  the  pieces  into  the  box. 

"  I  thought  this  would  be  a  change,"  replied  Cecil 
carelessly ;  "  it  is  not  quite  such  a  daub  as  the  other. " 
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"Permit  me  to  know  best,"  returned  his  mother, 
majestically  surveying  through  her  uplifted  glasses 
a  water-color  that  hung  where  the  Corregan  had 
looked  at  her  fate  in  the  firelight  an  hour  since. 
"  The  Corregan  was  the  only  thing  of  yours  that  be- 
trayed the  faintest  approach  to  genius,  Cecil. " 

"I  won't  deny  the  genius,  my  dear  mother;  but 
you  must  admit  a  want  of  finish.  These  Cornish 
fishers  were  meant  as  a  Christmas  present.  Ingrati- 
tude, thy  name  is  Susan  Marlowe." 

"  For  my  part,"  said  the  defeated  Dick,  "  Fm  glad 
the  thing  is  gone.  There  was  a  nasty  creepiness 
about  that  Breton  witch.  Her  eyes  followed  a  fel- 
low about.  *My  good  girl,*  one  thought,  *  /  haven't 
jilted  you ;  you  are  putting  it  on  the  wrong  man.  *  " 

Cecil  turned,  leaned  his  arm  on  the  mantel-piece, 
and  looked  into  the  fire.  He  heard  Cynthia's  gay 
little  laugh,  as  she  said:  "Why,  Dick,  one  might 
think  you  had  an  evil  conscience.  Now,  I  loved  the 
Corregan,  and  always  wanted  to  champion  her 
against  all  and  sundry. " 

"  She  must  return  to  her  place,  finished  or  unfin- 
ished, Cecil.  I  insist  upon  my  rights,"  his  mother 
said. 

But  Cecil  thought  this  return  improbable,  because 
he  saw  the  last  bit  of  ash  fluttering  from  the  grate 
where  he  had  burned  the  Corregan  just  before  din- 
ner. He  was  far  too  finely  strung  not  to  feel  the 
desecration  of  such  discussion  of  his  dead  wife  in  his 
father's  house,  and  he  knew  that  Cynthia  when  she 
knew  would  feel  it  still  more  keenly.  And  she  must 
know  one  day;  he  would  have  to  tell  her,  though 
everything  within  him  shrank  from  the  telling. 
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There  was  in  Cynthia  a  certain  strain  that  in  a 
lower  and  more  selfish  nature  would  have  been  jeal- 
ousy— a  strong  feeling  of  the  sanctity  and  eternity 
of  the  relations  between  man  and  woman,  and  the 
consequent  impossibility  of  more  than  one  love  in  a 
life.  She  felt  her  stepfather's  position  as  a  perpetual 
wrong  to  her  father;  she  had  shown,  in  some  subtle 
way,  that  she  disliked  those  poems  concerning 
Georgie  Vivian,  and  did  not  love  the  lady. 

In  the  brief  hour  that  these  lovers  spent  alone  that 
evening  Cecil  alluded  to  those  poems,  saying  that  he 
had  never  cared  for  Phyllis.  Her  friendship  pleased 
his  vanity ;  her  fickleness  piqued  it. 

"And  when  one  is  very  young  one  builds  so  much' 
rhyme  on  such  slight  foundations." 

"Of  course,"  Cynthia  returned,  "no  sane  person 
believes  what  is  said  in  verse.  *The  lunatic,  the 
lover,  and  the  poet' " 

"  Ah,  but  the  sonnets  are  literally  true  from  founda- 
tion to  summit,"  he  continued,  yielding  himself  to 
the  fascination  of  eyes  as  magnetic  as  beautiful,  eyes 
in  whose  mysterious  depths  a  man's  soul  might 
plunge  deeper  and  still  deeper,  and  yet  never  fathom 
them. 

Then  followed  some  golden  moments  of  that  pure 
happiness  which  is  tasted  by  most  human  beings 
once,  and  often  only  once,  in  a  lifetime.  To  Cecil 
it  was  the  last  day  of  unalloyed  happiness;  the  mem- 
ory of  it  in  after-times  wrung  his  heart.  He  remem- 
bered forever  the  touch  of  the  soft  warm  hand  held, 
as  his  by  right,  in  his  own ;  the  singular  calm  flow 
of  light  from  the  eyes,  with  their  occasional  sparks 
of  glow-worm  fire ;  the  expression  of  the  firm  yet 
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tender  mouth;  the  low,  happy  laughter;  the  voice 
more  musical  to  him  than  "any  song-sound;"  the 
flash  of  the  jewels  she  wore;  even  the  texture  of  her 
gown. 

Next  day  dawned  brightly  and  happily  enough  in 
the  ruddy,  powdery  gold  of  a  frosty  winter's  morn- 
ing. The  boys  were  out  before  breakfast  to  see  how 
the  ice  was  on  the  pond,  and  stormed  in,  rosy  and 
riotous,  to  proclaim  that  it  was  inches  thicker  than 
overnight,  and  that  the  light  snow  with  which  the 
country  was  beautifully  powdered  had  not  harmed  it 
and  could  easily  be  swept  aside. 

"My  fences,"  groaned  the  General;  "My  plants 
and  shrubs,"  sighed  Lady  Susan,  at  the  prospect  of 
skaters  from  miles  round,  invited  and  uninvited, 
invading  their  .domains. 

One  result  of  the  fine  condition  of  the  ice  was  a 
large,  promiscuous,  and  impromptu  luncheon-party, 
General  Marlowe  being  one  of  those  large-hearted 
people  who  cannot  endure  the  most  distant  acquaint- 
ances, much  less  friends,  to  depart  unfed  from  his 
gates.  Nor  did  he  confine  himself  to  acquaintances 
and  friends,  but  walked  about  the  pond,  telling  peo- 
ple that  luncheon  would  be  served  at  such  an  hour, 
and  sending  servants  out  with  casks  of  ale  and  bread 
and  cheese  for  the  general  public,  who  came  from 
immemorial  custom  from  far  and  near  when  Cottesloe 
Pond  bore.  Nor  could  the  worthy  man  be  brought 
to  see  that  there  was  more  difficulty  in  feeding  these 
indiscriminate  and  unexpected  multitudes  than  in 
giving  hunting- breakfasts,  fixed  days,  and  even 
weeks,  before,  and  never,  as  Lady  Susan  once  bit- 
terly observed,  lasting  more  than  twelve  hours  at  a 
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stretch.  Nor  did  he  see  that  hunting-breakfasts  do 
not  involve  the  lighting  of  numerous  lamps  on  trees, 
or  the  kindling  of  great  fires  to  roast  potatoes  and 
boil  coflEee  for  several  consecutive  nights. 

"No  doubt,"  this  injured  lady  complained,  "the 
poor  are  much  to  be  pitied  during  a  hard  winter; 
but  consider  what  three  months*  frost  would  mean 
to  us.  Bankruptcy,  indeed !  Fraudulent  bankruptcy ! 
Everybody  knows  that  we  can't  afford  to  feed  the 
whole  county  for  three  months  at  a  time. " 

The  task  of  entertaining  these  multitudes  fell, 
therefore,  rather  heavily  upon  the  people  of  the 
house.  The  family  was  too  much  engrossed  to  notice 
that,  when  the  afternoon  letters  came  and  were 
handed  round  the  table,  Cecil,  hastily  tearing  open 
a  large  letter  inclosing  others,  suddenly  dropped  his 
packet,  and  sat  with  clinched  teeth  and  fixed,  unsee- 
ing eyes,  staring  straight  across  the  table,  his  face 
livid  with  horror.  After  a  time  he  drank  a  tumbler 
of  icy  water,  and,  quietly  picking  up  his  letters, 
placed  them  unread  in  his  pocket,  and  went  on  carv- 
ing the  huge  sirloin  before  him.  But  he  ate  no  more 
and  talked  rather  vaguely  to  his  next  neighbor.  On 
leaving  the  table  he  rushed  to  his  room  and  double- 
locked  the  door. 

He  remained  there  a  full  hour  before  he  remem- 
bered that  his  absence  would  be  remarked  and  dis- 
cussed, and  that  Cynthia,  who  had  only  skated  a  few 
moments  in  the  morning,  had  promised  to  try  some- 
thing more  complex  in  the  afternoon  with  his  help. 

"  Poor  Cynthia,"  he  sighed — " poor,  poor  Cynthia!" 
Something  in  a  recent  letter  of  hers  had  touched 
him,  the   anticipation  of  inevitable  future  sorrow. 
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pathetic  in  one  so  young  and  happy.     Under  that 
influence  he  had  penned  this  sonnet : 

"  Must  sorrow  cloud  the  sweetest,  sunniest  eyes 
That  evel-  laughed  from  gentle  lady's  face — 
Eyes  in  whose  deeps  swift  mirth-lights  ever  chase 

Thought-sparkles  keen,  from  whence  in  sudden  wise 

Clear  waves  of  tenderness  so  often  rise, 
Whence  kindness  beams  with  such  a  modest  grace, 
Pure  orbs,  wherein  no  ill  thought  findeth  place, 

Trustful  and  true — shall  sorrow  these  disguise  ? 

Oh,  no !  for  often  I  have  seen  them  swim 
In  holy  tears,  nor  lose  their  lovely  glow ; 

With  sweetest  pity  I  have  seen  them  brim 
While  mellower  sunshine  in  their  depths  would  flow ; 

Wan  sorrow,  deepen  not  (thou  canst  not  dim) 
The  worlds  of  light  those  parted  eyelids  show !" 

The  lines,  forgotten  since  written,  repeated  them- 
selves over  and  over  again,  as  if  there  were  nothing 
else  to  think  of. 

At  last  he  took  a  felt  hat  with  a  soft,  slouching 
brim,  called  up  a  suitable  expression  to  his  face,  and 
walked  tranquilly  down  to  the  frozen  lake,  whence 
rose  the  hum  of  many  skaters  scudding  over  ice, 
most  delightful  and  indescribable  of  sounds.  He 
whistled  softly  as  he  went,  and  this  whistling,  the 
measured  walking,  and  the  brisk  live  atmosphere,  all 
.conspired  to  banish  terrible  emotions  and  dark 
thoughts,  so  that  by  the  time  he  reached  the  bank, 
on  which  many  people  were  standing,  there  was 
nothing  unusual  in  his  aspect ;  his  tardy  appearance 
only  reminded  people  that  he  had  not  been  seen  on 
the  ice  since  the  forenoon. 

Where  had  he  been,  then,  all  the  afternoon? 

"Business  letters,"  was  the  natural  and  cheerful 
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reply.  Then  he  put  on  his  skates,  with  a  view  to 
pushing  his  mother  over  the  ice  in  a  chair.  He  soon 
caught  sight  of  Cynthia,  skating  fearlessly  and  well, 
her  furs  and  jacket  cast  aside,  her  slender  and  supple 
grace  revealed,  her  bright  face  aglow  with  happiness 
and  exercise,  and  his  heart  felt  as  if  it  would  break. 
She  was  so  unconscious  of  what  was  coming. 

She  caught  sight  of  him  and  gave  him  a  shy,  trust- 
ful smile  as  she  sped  on  her  way.  With  blinded, 
scorched  eyes  he  bent  over  his  skates,  bungling  at 
the  straps  and  half-choked  by  a  pain  like  red-hot 
wires  tightening  round  thie  throat.  When  the  skates 
were  on  at  last,  he  rushed  fiercely  up  and  down 
alone,  forgetting  his  promise  to  teach  Cynthia,  and 
his  intention  of  pushing  the  chair  for  his  mother, 
until  the  latter  sent  somebody  to  remind  him  of  it. 

Cynthia,  half-piqued  by  his  delay,  had  skated  to 
the  farthest  end  of  the  lake,  and,  being  cumbered 
with  the  chair  before  him,  it  was  some  time  before 
he  could  intercept  her  rapid  gyrations. 

"I  see  that  you  need  no  instruction,  Cynthia,"  he 
said  cheerily ;  "  my  promised  role  is  superfluous. 
The  General  ought  not  to  have  the  letters  fetched  in 
the  middle  of  the  day.  He  should  at  least  keep 
them  till  the  last  post  is  gone." 

"And  encourage  people's  laziness,"  his  mother, 
objected.  "  As  for  me,  I  am  far  too  young  not  to  be 
delighted  with  frequent  letters." 

"Oh,  these  pleasure-pampered  London  people," 
said  Cynthia,  with  the  happy  voice  so  natural  at  her 
age,  but  which  cut  him  like  a  direct  reproach, 
"frowning  down  all  our  little  innocent  joys!" 

"So  this  is  the  lady  who  can't  skate,"  he  said  with 
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labored  gayety.  "Mother,  admire  the  champion 
skater  of  Cottesloe  Pond.  Oh,  C3mthia,  yon  are  a 
fair  deception !" 

"  Indeed  she  is  not,"  Lady  Susan  replied.  "  I  only 
wish  half  of  ns  were  a  quarter  as  genuine.  She  shall 
not  be  maligned.  Come,  Cecil,  take  me  round  by 
those  firs.     Then  you  shall  be  free. " 

Those  firs,  black  by  contrast  with  the  light  snow- 
veil  on  the  ground,  stood  on  a  slight  rise  by  the 
water's  bend,  and  heightened  the  Northern  character 
of  the  animated  picture  on  the  ice.  The  fairy-like 
thunders  of  steel -shod  feet,  humming  over  the  glassy- 
green  bending  floor,  contributed  fitly  to  the  gay 
symphony  made  up  of  shouts  and  laughter,  children's 
voices  and  the  manifold  staccato  notes  of  conversa- 
tion ;  the  blended  sounds,  softened  by  the  faint  mur- 
mur of  the  apparently  stirless  trees,  rose  pleasantly 
and  carried  far  in  the  still  and  frosty  air.  Faces  of 
women  and  children  were  rosy  bright,  men's  glowed 
with  dusky  crimson,  eyes  sparkled,  lips  smiled, 
laughter  had  the  hearty  ring  of  spontaneous  mirth, 
jests  were  good-humored,  people  smiled  at  their  own 
disasters  and  were  compensated  for  their  crashes  on 
the  ungentle  ice  by  the  shouts  of  mirth  they  evoked, 
and  friend  and  foe  rushed  alike  to  the  succor  of  the 
fallen. 

People  never  quarrel  on  skates,  they  are  too  happy ; 
social  distinctions  merge  in  a  pleasant  haze,  and  dis- 
agreeable and  unmannerly  people  forget  themselves 
into  decency  and  pleasantness  under  the  genial  influ- 
ence of  the  sport.  Calvinists  should  logically  con- 
demn skating  on  week-days  as  fiercely  as  they  do  on 
Sundays,  because  no  one  while  skating  can  possibly 
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believe  in  predestined  damnation  or  any  such  devil- 
ries. The  swift  skater  leaves  sorrow  far  behind,  and 
blackest  care  cannot  overtake  him  when  he  speeds 
lightly  on  winged-Mercury  feet  over  the  shining, 
swaying  ice,  breathing  the  clear,  sparkling  frost-air, 
and  giving  pleasant,  wholesome  play  to  all  his 
muscles. 

Not  only  do  bad  things  vanish,  but  all  good  and 
wholesome  things  quicken  and  flourish  in  the  keen 
delight  of  skating:  charity  grows  warmer,  love 
deeper,  passion  more  ethereal,  wit  keener,  and  hope 
more  vivid.  This  cumbrous  weight  of  flesh  is  then 
spiritualized  to  that  degree,  one  seems  to  have  taken 
off  one's  body  and  be  skating  in  one's  soul ;  the  most 
prosaic  people  then  feel  vague  stirrings  of  romance 
which  they  take  for  good  digestion  and  bodily  con- 
tent ;  poets  and  painters  have  their  grandest  inspira- 
tions when  gliding  on  the  swift  steels,  pessimists 
enjoy  their  groans  more  than  uaual,  teetotalers  are 
intoxicated  into  tolerance  and  tipsy  folk  into  sobri- 
ety, and  the  most  dyspeptic  Saturday  Reviewers  are 
reduced  to  the  grudging  conviction  that  novelists, 
even  when  ladies,  may  perhaps  be  fellow-creatures. 

So  that  Cecil  Marlowe,  when  at  last  he  joined 
Cynthia,  snatched  one  delicious  hour  from  imminent 
evil  with  her.  They  flew  together  over  the  sonorous 
ice,  now  hand  over  hand,  now  apart,  now  crossing  in 
graceful  figures,  alone  or  with  others,  now  racing, 
and  now  simply  gliding  on  close-pressed  feet  with 
the  speed  of  pre-gathered  impetus.  Their  engage- 
ment was  known,  and  people  looked  at  them,  some 
with  sympathy,  others  with  envious  depreciation. 
An  unearthly  brilliance  was  in  Cecil's  face;  Cynthia 
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was  in  her  best  looks ;  Richard  regarded  them  with 
affectionate  admiration,  and  thought  it  no  wonder 
she  should  prefer  his  brother.  "  Besides,"  this  good 
fellow  reflected,  "  Will  is  bound  to  cut  a  figure  in  the 
world.  He  was  always  lucky:  Fm  not.  He  has 
luck  and  brains  together:  Fve  neither." 

A  belt  of  trees  concealed  the  lake  from  the  high- 
road and  from  the  entrance-gates,  passing  through 
which  the  visitor  came  suddenly  upon  the  sheet  of 
ice  with  its  background  of  firs,  above  which  rose 
terraced  slopes  crowned  by  the  Grange,  of  warm  red 
brick,  scarfed  with  greenery,  its  hospitable  chimneys 
sending  blue  spires  of  smoke  above  the  trees  to  the 
lucid  sky.  Cynthia  had  come  to  a  standstill  against 
the  bank  nearest  the  winding  carriage-road.  There 
stood  also  Lady  Susan,  a  cozy  mass  of  furs,  with  the 
whole  house-party  and  a  small  crowd  of  people  gath- 
ered round  her.  Cecil  was  facing  the  carriage-road 
and  looking  at  Cynthia,  who  was  talking  gayly; 
others  were  looking  at  her  too,  but  there  was  that  in 
his  glance  that  is  only  seen  in  a  lover's.  Turning 
his  eyes  from  her  when  some  one  else  took  up  the 
word,  he  looked  toward  the  drive,  and  every  drop  of 
blood  left  his  face,  which  became  rigid  with  horror. 

Yet  it  was  no  Gorgon,  the  sight  of  which  thus 
petrified  him,  but  a  young  and  beautiful  woman, 
with  cheeks  aglow  and  eyes  brilliant  with  feeling, 
their  gaze  seeking  his  with  joyous  recognition  min- 
gled with  bewilderment.  Her  rapid  and  vigorous 
steps  had  just  turned  the  corner  sheltered  by  the 
trees.  After  a  momentary  pause  of  astonishment  at 
the  scene  suddenly  revealed  to  her,  and  a  keen 
sweeping  glance  over  the  numerous  figures  moving 
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and  standing  on  the  ice,  she  singled  out  Cecil  with 
an  illuminating  flash  of  pleasure  in  her  face,  and  in- 
stantly moved  toward  the  group  in  which  he  stood. 

For  one  brief  moment  his  eyes,  charged  with  an 
expression  that  curdled  her  blood,  met  hers.  Then, 
with  one  of  the  slow  and  graceful  movements  of  a 
good  skater,  he  turned,  completely  round,  scarcely 
swerving  from  the  spot  on  which  he  stood,  so  that 
his  back  was  toward  the  new-comer  instead  of  his 
face. 

As  if  in  unconscious  sympathy  with  him,  Cynthia 
made  a  half-turn  in  the  same  direction,  attracted  by 
the  orange-red  glow  deepening  in  the  frosty  sky, 
against  which  Cottesloe  Grange  stood  blackly  massed 
above  its  terraces. 

"An  ideal  English  home,"  she  thought,  not  per- 
ceiving Cecil's  movement,  or  dreaming  that  it  was 
the  knell  of  all  things  to  his  wife. 


CHAPTER    V. 

THE  DENIAL. 

When  Ren6e,  on  turning  the  comer,  bewildered 
by  the  ring  and  hum  of  skates  and  medley  of  voices 
rising  from  behind  the  small  plantation  at  the  en- 
trance-gate, and  amazed  at  the  festive  picture  that 
met  her  gaze  in  the  house  of  the  widowed  husband 
whom  she  imagined  to  be  mourning  her  untimely 
death,  singled  Cecil's  face  from  the  crowd,  she  of 
course  saw  Cynthia  and  understood  the  expression 
with  which  her  husband  looked  upon  her.  Cynthia's 
charm  and  comeliness  were  like  knives  in  her  heart ; 
her  sharpened  hearing  distinguished  the  clear  though 
low-toned  voice  through  the  buzz  of  many  others 
round  her;  she  saw  the  radiance  on  the  lady's  sweet 
face — it  comes  only  once  in  a  life,  as  daffodils  once  in 
the  year.  Then,  when  the  clear  voice  ceased,  came 
the  awful  change  in  her  husband's  face,  as  he  turned 
and  met,  not  that  sweet  lady's  eyes,  but  her  own — 
his  wife's. 

Her  heart  stood  still  at  that  awful  gaze;  surely 
the  world  stood  still  too,  and  the  sun  paused  in  his 
setting. 

But  worse  than  that  terrible  meeting  of  eyes  fol- 
lowed, if  anything  could  be  more  terrible — that  delib- 
erate turning  from  her,  whereby  she  seemed  blotted 
out  of  sight  and  cast  forever  behind  him.  It  cut 
her  off  from  hope  and  crushed  her  hearty  y^hlcb. 
'^  191 
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dFopped  heavy  and  numb  in  her  breast,  and  yet  filled 
her  with  sharp,  inextinguishable  pain.  But  pride 
and  bitter  resentment  at  the  indignity  of  his  averted 
face  and  rudely  turned  shoulder  kept  her  outwardly 
calm,  though  her  face,  a  moment  since  suffused  with 
the  crimson  of  joyous  recognition,  was  bloodless  and 
her  eyes  were  wild. 

She  stood  for  a  moment  as  if  frozen  to  the  ground, 
dizzy  and  forlorn ;  then  the  film  gathering  over  her 
eyes  cleared,  the  nightmare  spasm  clutched  no  more 
at  her  breath,  and  she  shook  off  the  horror  of  her 
husband's  action,  ascribing  it  to  some  delusion  in- 
spired by  the  Evil  One.  He  could  not  have  recog- 
nized her;  she  was  too  loyal  herself  easily  to  credit 
disloyalty  in  another.  Or,  if  he  had  recognized  her, 
it  may  have  been  only  as  a  spiritual  apparition  or  a 
sad  memory.  He  might  not  have  received  her  let- 
ters, and  so  have  thought  her  dead.  It  is  painful  to 
see  a  revenant^  even  of  the  beloved.  But  the  lady  at 
his  side — the  lady  who  turned  when  he  turned,  as  if 
so  deeply  in  sympathy  with  him  that  her  involuntary 
movements  chimed  with  his,  the  lady  on  whom  his 
eyes  rested  with  such  adoring  light!  Was  that  a 
look  for  a  three-months*  widower?  Yet  there  was 
pity,  almost  remorse,  in  the  look — pity  for  that  happy 
girl? — and  she  had  herself  been  attracted  by  the 
charming  face. 

More  is  thought  and  suffered  in  eventful  moments 
than  in  years  of  tranquillity;  unexpected  as  brief, 
these  lightning  flashes  of  time  turn  the  tide  of  desti- 
nies and  color  whole  lives;  they  undo  the  toils  and 
strivings  of  years  and  set  fresh  and  wholesome  cur- 
rents lowing,  never  again  to  be  stoij^ed.     They  are 
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the  touchstones  of  character,  at  which  all  the  trap- 
pings of  convention,  all  carefully  simulated  or  pain- 
fully acquired  qualities,  fall  off,  leaving  the  soul 
naked  to  the  eye  of  man  as  to  that  of  its  Maker. 

"  The  churl  in  spirit,  though  he  veil 
His  want  in  forms  for  fashion's  sake, 
Will  let  his  coltish  spirit  break 
At  seasons  through  the  gilded  veil. " 

And  at  such  times  seemingly  commonplace  natures 
sometimes  rise  to  unexpected  heroism,  for  the  guard- 
ian angel  whispers  though  all  the  spirits  from  nether 
darkness  clamor. 

Perhaps  Cecil  did  not  realize  the  greatness  of  the 
terrible  moment  in  which  he  turned  his  face  from.his 
child's  mother;  perhaps  he  had  lived  so  long  in 
falsehood  that  the  delicate  instinctive  perception  of 
duty  natural  to  the  just  was  warped  and  the  gentle- 
man's keen  sense  of  honor  blunted;  or  it  maybe 
that  he  was  too  much  shaken  by  the  sudden  blow  just 
received  in  the  first  bloom  of  happiness,  too  much 
torn  between  love  for  Cynthia  and  remorse  for  the 
wrong  he  had  done  her,  to  be  able  fully  to  grasp  the 
situation.  His  desire  to  spare  the  woman  he  loved 
was  certainly  too  strong  to  admit  of  consideration  for 
the  wife  he  had  never  loved. 

But  this  was  no  time  for  thought:  the  blood 
throbbed  in  his  head ;  the  roar  of  the  sea  sounded  in 
his  ears;  he  looked  blankly  at  the  house  on  the  hill, 
which  showed  black  against  the  burning  sky ;  he  was 
helpless  to  cope  with  the  cruelty  of  his  position,  one 
far  too  simple  in  its  only  possible  ending  for  a  nature 
so  complex  as  his.     By  the  mysterious  magti^\Nscs\  ^V 
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strong  emotion  he  felt  all  that  was  passing  around 
him — the  pallor  of  his  wife's  face,  the  sympathetic 
anxiety  of  Cynthia's,  the  surprise  and  curiosity  of 
his  mother  and  brothers,  the  faint  rustle  of  astonish- 
ment in  the  bystanders  who  had  seen  the  foreigner 
approach,  her  face  beaming,  her  hands  outstretched. 
Then  he  turned  again  with  a  face  of  flint  and  looked, 
not  at,  but  past  his  wife.  She  knew  by  this  that  he 
had  not  recognized  her.  She  took  courage,  and  tried 
to  arouse  his  attention.  Slowly,  and  with  the  proud, 
erect  bearing  he  once  admired,  she  advanced  toward 
the  people  grouped  on  the  bank  by  the  edge  of  the 
ice. 

"  My  husband!"  she  cried  with  sudden  passion  that 
could  find  expression  only  in  the  language  first, 
longest,  and  most  intimately  known,  and  with  ges- 
tures, eloquent  indeed,  but  such,  as  no  Englishwoman 
uses  off  the  stage ;  "  it  is  I — your  wife !  I  am  alive, 
and  not  dead!     Blessed  saints!  what  is  this?" 

He  put  up  his  eyeglasses  and  surveyed  her  with  a 
calmly  neutral  air. 

"A  foreigner,  evidently,"  he  said  tranquilly. 
"  Has  anybody  any  idea  who  she  is?  Do  you  know 
anything  of  her,  Mr.  Bickerton?" 

Then,  dropping  his  glasses,  he  turned  with  an 
amiable  smile  to  the  man  next  him,  the  mildest  of 
young  curates,  the  rosy  freshness  of  whose  innocent 
face  was  dusked  with  the  merest  hint  of  future 
whiskers  and  whose  clear  eyes  were  expressive  of 
the  most  transparent  wonder  as  they  rested  on  Rente's 
tragic  face. 

"I?  Oh,  dear,  no!  I  am  a  stranger  in  these  parts. 
/  wonder  what  the  poor  creatuxe  vjaats?    Can  she 
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speak  English?  Do  you  think,  Lady  Susan,  that  she 
is  German?" 

"What  is  she,  Dick? — not  French,  that's  certain," 
the  General  said  at  the  same  time. 

"  Never  heard  the  lingo  in  my  life,  sir." 

"Certainly  not  German  —  perhaps  Hungarian," 
Lady  Susan  replied,  coming  forward  with  the  inten- 
tion of  speaking  to  the  foreign  woman. 

But,  when  the  meaning  of  her  husband's  words 
reached  her  incredulous  mind,  Rente's  head  drooped, 
her  arms  fell  to  her  sides,  she  paused  with  a  faint 
stagger.  Then,  quickly  recovering  herself,  and  say- 
ing in  a  heavy  but  distinct  voice,  "Je  me  suis 
tromp^e,"  she  turned  arid  slowly  passed  into  the 
shadow  of  the  trees,  which  ingulfed  her  so  completely 
that  it  seemed  as  if  she  herself  were  but  a  shadow 
absorbed  into  deeper  shadows  and  lost. 

It  was  not  thus  that  Cecil  Marlowe's  wife  had  ex- 
pected to  be  received  back,  like  Alcestis,  from  the 
grave.  Her  first  thought,  on  recovering  sufficiently 
from  the  shock  sustained  in  the  burning  church, 
whence  she  had  been  conveyed  with  her  unhurt 
child  in  her  arms,  injured,  unconscious,  blackened, 
singed,  and  with  clothing  half  burnt  off,  among 
others  to  the  hospital,  was  to  write  to  Cecil,  who,  she 
knew,  had  long  since  heard  of  her  supposed  death. 
But,  as  both  she  and  the  school -mistress  were  accus- 
tomed to  send  letters  to  an  address  whence  he  fetched 
them  himself  at  regular  intervals,  and  as  she  could 
not  write  till  the  beginning  of  December,  three 
months  after  the  accident,  neither  this  lellei  tvot  \fc& 
successor  received  any  answer. 
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The  miscarriage  of  those  rare  and  precarious 
means  of  sending  tidings,  written  letters,  was  but 
natural  to  one  bred  as  Ren^e ;  the  most  simple  and 
easy  way  to  her  mind  of  getting  news  of  her  husband 
was  to  go  straight  to  him.  His  last  remittance,  just 
cashed  and  sewn  into  her  underclothing,  was  found 
upon  her  and  guarded  during  her  long  illness.  This 
was  spent  before  she  started  on  her  journey.  With 
a  little  money  borrowed  from  the  head  of  the  school, 
she  travelled  at  the  cheapest  rate,  guided  to  Cottesloe 
by  what  her  husband  had  told  her  of  his  father's 
house.  There  she  thought  to  obtain  certain  tidings 
of  him,  for  she  could  not  trust  the  perpetually  chang- 
ing addresses  from  which  he  wrote  while  on  circuit. 
It  had  been  decided  that  she  was  to  join  her  husband 
in  December;  he  could  not  therefore  object  to  her 
appearance  at  that  time  at  his  father's  house.  Cecil 
would  have  forgotten  all  her  imperfections  in  his 
grief  for  her  piteous  fate ;  the  same  would  interest 
his  family  and  incline  them  to  receive  her  favorably. 

It  was  therefore  with  a  high  heart,  throbbing  with 
blissful  anticipation,  that  she  saw  the  pale  English 
cliffs  rising  slowly  from  the  pale-blue  sea.  She 
caught  up  the  child  and  kissed  her.  "  See,  my  little 
one,"  she  cried,  her  throat  quivering,  "there  is  thy 
father's  country,  thy  own  England !  Thou  art  Eng- 
lish, thou  art  sweet!  Ah,  how  thy  father  will  love 
thee  now  with  thy  pretty  ways!"  Then  the  little 
black-eyed  child,  haughtily  tolerating  the  mother's 
caresses,  contemplated  its  father's  country  with  the 
dignity  and  profoundly  philosophic  air  peculiar  to  a 
sage  oi  twenty  months,  replying  to  these  observations 
only  by  a  deep,  deep  sigh,  >w'h\e\v  s^excie^  m\T^<i>3\«vis, 
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from  so  small  a  chest,  and  which  inspired  the  mother 
with  one  of  those  sallies  of  fierce  fondness  that  often 
amaze  the  male  bystander.  How,  she  thought,  could 
the  fine  English  grandparents  fail  to  be  captivated 
by  cette  ange^  whose  wisdom  and  witcheries  increased 
daily  and  might  soften  the  heart  of  Judas  Iscariot? 
Yet  she  was  becomingly  though  not  overpoweringly 
diffident  as  to  the  impression  she  might  herself  make 
upon  her  husband's  family.  She  knew  that  she  was 
far  from  ill-favored;  she  had  learned  much  at  school; 
she  was  strong  and  active,  and  it  never  struck  her 
that  muscular  charms  and  housewifely  skill  were  not 
quite  so  highly  valued  by  English  noblesse  as  by  Breton 
peasants.  Besides,  she-had  the  pride  of  her  country- 
men and  the  dignity  of  moral  rectitude,  tempered  by 
the  peasant's  shyness  and  the  modesty  of  a  fine 
natute. 

On  arriving  at  the  county  town,  Madame  Cecil, 
as  she  still  duteously  called  herself,  learned  that  the 
Marlowes  were  well  known  and  popular.  The  family 
were,  as  usual,  spending  Christmas  at  the  Grange, 
the  landlady  of  her  humble  lodgings  told  her;  she 
knew  them  well,  having  been  bred  in  those  parts. 
There  were  four  grown-up  sons:  two  were  in  the 
army,  one  in  the  navy,  and  one  in  the  law.  The 
lawyer  was  Mr.  Cecil,  the  clever  one,  who  wrote 
books.  Mrs.  Barnes  had  heard  him  read  and  recite 
at  Christmas  time ;  it  seemed  a  pity  that  he  was  a 
lawyer,  but,  being  the  youngest,  she  supposed  he 
was  bound  to  get  his  living  somehow.  Mr.  Harry, 
who  was  at  sea,  was  married;  he  had  money  with 
his  wife,  and,  bless  you!  it  was  ft  good  thing;  for 
the  Mar]  owes  were  poor,  and  Lady  S\x^5ca  \v^^  xv^^\ 
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to  nothing.  So  the  good  woman  rattled  on,  thinking 
it  but  natural  that  every  one  should  be  interested  in 
the  Marlowes.  Ren^e  listened  in  attentive  silence, 
only  hearing  half  with  all  her  care,  since  English  in 
the  mouths  of  the  English  seemed  more  difBcult  and 
more  foreign  than  that  spoken  at  Paris  and  Orleans. 
But  what  interests  is  usually  heard. 

Madame  Cecil  arrived  in  the  forenoon,  paid  for  a 
night's  lodging  in  advance,  laid  the  child  to  sleep, 
and  then,  without  a  penny  in  her  pocket,  went  out 
and  asked  the  way  to  Cottesloe.  It  never  entered 
her  head  to  ask  for  a  vehicle  of  any  kind ;  walking 
was  to  her  the  most  usual  as  well  as  the  most  obvious 
way  of  going  about. 

So  she  set  out  in  the  brisk,  bright  midday  at  a 
swinging  pace,  hungry,  but  unconscious  of  it  in  her 
excitement.  He  was  alive  and  well;  only  seven 
miles  of  good  high-road  lay  between  them;  what 
more  could  be  asked? 

When  and  where  would  she  first  see  him?  What 
would  the  calm  and  stately  Englishman  say  and  do? 
One  cry  of  "Ren^e!**  would  perhaps  be  heard,  and 
she  would  be  in  his  arms.  Then  he  would  take  her 
to  the  milord  his  father  and  the  miladi  his  mother,- 
his  eyes  dim  with  happy  tears.  "This  is  my  wife," 
he  would  say — "  this  is  my  poor  Ren^e,  who  was  dead 
and  is  alive  again;"  and  they,  too,  would  embrace 
her,  forgiving  all,  forgetting  the  lowliness  of  her 
station,  and  uncritical  of  her  for  joy  that  their  son's 
sorrow  was  ended.  So  she  pictured  their  meeting  as 
she  hurried  along,  her  deep  and  splendid  eyes  darkly 
brilliant,  her  cheeks  glowing,  the  wintry  sunshine 
hnnging  out  the  bronze  tints  in  her  magnificent 
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hair.  Perhaps  he  would  be  dumb  with  glad  sur- 
prise, or  he  might  take  her  for  a  spirit,  returning,  as 
the  dead  were  known  to  return  on  the  Breton  shores, 
on  the  jour  des  morts^  when  tables  were  set  and  doors 
and  windows  left  open  for  the  homeless  spirits 
wandering  back.  Then  she  would  undeceive  him. 
"  It  is  I — thy  Rende!"  she  would  cry;  "see,  I  am  no 
spirit,  but  alive  and  w*arm  !'* 

But  the  way  was  long ;  she  was  not  nearly  as  strong 
as  before  her  sedentary  life  and  subsequent  illness; 
she  had  eaten  nothing  that  day,  and  she  soon  began 
to  flag.  After  a  few  miles  she  sat  on  a  stone,  look- 
ing in  vain  for  a  calvary  or  a  wayside  cross.  A 
church  was  near,  but  every  door  was  fast  barred. 
So  she  rested  and  wondered  and  prayed  on  the  ebony 
and  silver  rosary.  After  this  she  took  comfort. 
"Courage,  Ren^e,"  she  said,  stepping  briskly  on; 
"  thou  wilt  rest  soon. " 

The  short  December  day  was  closing;  a  deep  rich 
orange  suffused  all  the  western  sky.  The  air  bit 
sharply ;  a  few  dry,  dead  leaves  shivered  in  the  bare 
hedges,  mournful  memories  of  summer's  sweetness. 
Ren^e  was  sick  with  the  excitement  of  anticipation ; 
she  thought  she  must  be  very  near  now.  She  saw  a 
carrier's  cart  jogging  slowly  along  the  hard,  ^ry  road ; 
the  horse's  hoofs  already  struck  sparks  from  the  flint; 
the  weather-stained  canvas  tilt  nodded  with  feeble 
inanity,  like  a  palsy-stricken  head ;  the  driver,  sitting 
beneath  its  shelter,  had  something  in  the  storm- 
beaten  patience  of  his  face  and  attitude  that  recalled 
old  familiar  Breton  faces,  and  emboldened  her  to 
sigiial  him  to  stop. 

"Cottesloe    Grange!"    he  echoed   slowly,   as   he 
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slowly  looked  her  all  over  in  response  to  her  care- 
fully enunciated  question.  "  How  fur?  Well,  there, 
I  hreckon  'tain't  vurry  fur.  You  goo  an  so  fur  as 
them  there  trees.  When  you  comes  anighst  they, 
you'll  vind  the  geate.  That  there's  Cottesloe."  He 
pointed  with  his  whip  to  the  gabled  house  standing, 
dark  against  the  orange  glow,  on  the  hill,  made  a 
clicking  sound  to  his  horse,  and  jogged  on,  leaving 
her  standing  in  the  road,  and  looking  at  the  dark 
house  with  a  painful  tightening  of  the  heart. 

The  grand  foreign  mansion  alarmed  her,  it  made 
her  feel  so  strange  and  desolate.  The  remembrance 
of  her  own  country,  of  the  ever-thundering  surf,  the 
bleak  lamies  and  sheltered  dingles,  the  massive  rock- 
like church,  the  maenhirs  and  dolmens,  the  wayside 
calvaries,  the  long-haired  men  and  white-capped 
women  and  their  guttural  dialect,  made  her  sick  for 
home.  The  carrier's  unintelligible  words,  inter- 
preted by  his  gestures,  struck  on  her  ears  with  a 
painful  sense  of  far-offness  and  strangeness.  Sunset 
is  the  hour  of  homesickness: 

"Era  gik  I'ora  che  volge  il  disio 
Ai  naviganti,  e  intenerisce  il  core, 
Lo  dl  ch'an  detto  ai  dolci  amici  addio." 

"En  tout  chemin  loyaut6,"  is  the  Breton  motto. 
Ren^e  thought  once  more  of  father  and  mother  and 
friends ;  she  sighed  a  deep  long  sigh  that  was  a  deep 
long  farewell  to  home  and  country.  Her  loyalty  was 
transferred:  England  was  now  her  own  land;  her 
husband's  people  were  her  people.  All  the  currents 
of  her  nature  set  toward  him;  she  walked  blithely 
on,  sorrow  cast  behind  her,  bliss  looming  ahead,  and 
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with  a  beating  heart  entered  the  shadowed  gate 
of  her  husband's  often-described  and  more-often- 
pictured  home — to  return  thence  in  a  few  minutes 
disowned,  desolate,  outcast. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

UNDER  THE  JUDAS-TREE. 

Cecil  remained  as  if  rooted  to  the  spot,  dizzied  by 
the  suddenness  of  his  relief  and  almost  frightened  at 
the  result  of  his  duplicity.  His  wife  was  clean  gone, 
unrecognized,  like  a  dream.  It  was  scarcely  possible 
to  believe  that  she  had  ever  been  there ;  the  momen- 
tous episode  had  passed  so  quickly,  it  was  like  an 
illusion  of  the  senses,  leaving  him  breathless  and 
dazed  as  one  awakening  from  nightmare.  With  a 
sigh  that  was  almost  a  groan  in  its  intense  relief,  he 
steadied  himself  by  the  overhanging  branches  of  a 
weird  and  wicked-looking  tree,  the  naked  boughs  of 
which  were  like  tortured  skeletons. 

"Don't  break  it,"  his  mother  said,  in  her  usual 
tranquil  voice;  " the  Judas-tree  will  not  bear  much 
strain." 

"  So  that  is  the  Judas-tree?"  asked  Mr.  Copley, 
coming  nearer  to  examine  it.  "  More  curious  than 
ornamental.     It  looks  still  more  uncanny  in  blossom. " 

"The  dull  red  blossom  is  horribly  suggestive  of 
dropping  blood,"  Lady  Susan  replied,  and  a  little 
wave  of  chit-chat  swept  over  and  effaced  the  eddies 
made  by  the  foreign  woman's  sudden  plunge  into  the 
conversation. 

Then  Cecil,  with  the  mask  of  absolute  inexpressive- 
ness  still  on  his  features,  loosed  the  spindling  branch 
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from  his  hand,  and  was  gliding  swiftly  away,  when 
his  attention  was  caught  by  Cynthia. 

"Quick,  Marmaduke,  your  knife!"  she  said  to  her 
little  brother,  when  the  stranger  turned  away,  and 
sitting  on  the  bank,  partly  concealed  by  some  bushes, 
she  cut  the  straps  of  her  skates  and  got  her  feet  free 
in  a  few  seconds. 

Then  she  rose,  a  little  unsteadily  at  first  from  the 
cramp  of  the  skates,  and  was  leaving  the  ice,  when 
Cecil  exclaimed  in  sharp,  staccato  tones: 

"  Where  are  you  going,  Cynthia?" 

"  To  that  poor  creature ;  she  must  not  be  left  to 
herself,"  she  replied,  hurrying  toward  the  trees. 
"  Her  brain  is  shaken ;  she  is  *mad  from  sorrow  or 
great  wrong. " 

He  tried  to  find  words  to  stay  her  from  rushing 
upon  her  own  undoing ;  but  his  tongue  was  stiff  and 
dry,  and  words  refused  to  come  until  she  was  out  of 
hearing,  when  he  sat  down  to  tear  off  his  skates,  at 
the  same  time  beckoning  to  a  young  man-servant, 
a  merry-faced,  fair-haired  lad,  with  a  cast  in  his  other- 
wise handsome  and  shrewd  blue  eyes,  who  was  on 
his  knees  removing  the  skates  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye. 

"Bob,"  Cecil  said,  bending  his  head  down  and 
speaking  low,  "you  know  nothing." 

"  A  milkless  cocoanut  with  the  kernel  drawed  out 
ain't  emptier  than  the  inside  of  my  head,  sir,"  he 
replied. 

"You  know  whom  I  mean?"  Cecil  added. 

"Certainly,  sir,"  he  replied,  with  a  swift  upward 
glance. 

"  She  must  be  sighted  and  followed." 
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"  Very  good,  sir. " 

"I  must  speak  with  her  unseen,  without  leaving 
this  too  suddenly,  as  soon  as  possible. " 

"Very  good,  sir.     In  a  brace  of  shakes,  sir." 

Before  the  words  were  well  out  of  his  mouth  Bob 
was  flying  down  a  slide  that  had  been  cut  out  on  one 
side  of  the  ice,  beneath  the  trees,  near  the  gate,  fol- 
lowed by  half  a  dozen  boys,  for  each  of  whom  he  had 
a  special  piece  of  chaff,  which  served  as  spoken  in- 
terlude to  a  popular  air  he  was  whistling.  Then, 
having  sent  the  boys  off  in  the  opposite  direction,  he 
plunged  into  the  firs  and  emerged  by  the  entrance- 
gate. 

Cecil,  in  the  mean  time,  had  risen  to  his  feet,  and 
was  gazing  hopelessly  toward  the  black  shadow  of 
the  firs  in  which  Cynthia  must  now  be  meeting  her 
doom.  Nothing  could  now  soften,  much  less  avert 
it.  The  misery  of  it  stupefied  him ;  he  felt  nothing 
but  a  dreary  desire  to  die.  To  spare  Cynthia,  as  far 
as  she  could  be  spared  in  a  situation  so  cruel,  had 
been  his  one  aim  since  the  sight  of  that  familiar 
handwriting  had  gone  like  an  arrow  through  his 
heart.  And  now  she  was  rushing  upon  her  fate  in 
its  most  humiliating  form.  Why  had  he  let  this  piti- 
ful concealment  shadow  his  life?  This  great  misery 
could  never  have  been  if  he  had  been  true  to  himself; 
but  he  had  been  false  to  himself,  and  now  he  found 
himself  forced  to  be  false,  and  greatly  false,  to  others. 

Scarcely  had  he  risen  and  looked  toward  the  firs, 
when  he  perceived  the  slender  figure  of  Cynthia 
slowly  emerging  from  the  deep  black  shadow,  with 
all  that  was  left  of  the  rich  after-glow  striking  full 
in  her  face.     So  the  blow  had  fallen  upon  her !    A 
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somewhat  icier  chill  crept  over  his  numbed  heart: 
there  was  now  nothing  more  to  fear.  He  had  dis- 
covered early  in  life  what  courage  there  is  in  despair. 
"Mother,"  he  had  asked,  breaking  into  his  mother's 
poetic  re  very  one  golden  afternoon,  as  he  lay  on  the 
grass  by  her  side,  thinking  and  thinking  of  one  of 
those  w&ing  nightmares  such  as  torture  the  imag- 
ination at  six  years  old,  "  what  shall  you  do  at  the 
Day  of  Judgment?  Shall  you  be  awful  afraid?  I 
shan't,  because  it  will  be  too  late,*' 

A  day  of  judgment  had  dawned  now.  The  first 
words  Cynthia  spoke  would  be  as  the  trumpet  of  the 
archangel,  shattering  his  world  and  calling  him  to 
instant  doom.  It  found  him  indifferent,  devoid  of 
feeling  as  a  stone,  calmly  awaiting  Cynthia  as  she 
returned,  slowly,  with  downcast  face  and  spiritless 
air,  from  the  heavy  shadow ;  he  was  even  idly  won- 
dering that  the  tragedy  was  so  faintly  traced  on  her 
face,  which  showed  clearly  in  the  paling  glow. 
.  "Well?"  he  said,  when  she  was  within  hearing. 

He  was  still  standing  as  if  rooted  beneath  the 
Judas-tree's  bony,  distorted  boughs,  heedless  of  the 
feelings  of  those  standing  near,  heedless  of  anything 
in  the  utter  ruin  crashing  upon  him,  and  with  only  a 
dim  foreboding  that  he  would  probably  go  to  the 
dogs  as  quickly  as  possible  after  this.  His  voice  was 
dead  and  meaningless,  his  face,  dark  against  the 
western  brightness,  devoid  of  expression.  "Well?" 
he  said,  with  dull  leaden  brevity. 

She  raised  her  head  and  looked  straight  in  his  face, 
which  quivered  slightly,  like  still  water  beneath  a 
cat's-paw.  Her  own  face  was  pale;  but  not  as  pale 
as  it  seemed  to  him :   all  the  light  had  faded  from  it ; 
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her  mouth  had  a  mournful  droop  like  that  of  a  child 
when  about  to  cry;  her  deep,  far-seeing  gaze  was 
clear  and  quiet.  There  was  no  tragedy,  scarcely 
pathos,  but  chiefly  pit)'',  in  the  look  before  which  he 
trembled  like  a  guilty  soul  brought  to  judgment. 

"  No  good,"  she  said,  with  a  little  sigh.  "  Nothing 
to  be  got  from  her  either  in  French,  German*  Italian, 
or  English.  All  one  could  say  irritated  her,  till  she 
became  violent " 

"Violent!" 

"  Oh  !**  with  a  smile,  "  it  only  took  my  breath  away 
for  a  moment.  It  is  clear  that,  if  not  actually  mad, 
she  has  had  a  great  shock.  Her  eyes — I  never  saw 
anything  so  terrible.  It  is  too  cruel  to  leave  her  to 
herself." 

"  My  dear  child,  you  are  not  her  keeper." 

"  Yes,  I  am ;  she  is  my  sister  and  yours  too.  Per- 
haps she  has  escaped  from  an  asylum.  With  all  your 
knowledge,  can't  you  tell  us  how  far  we  may  legally 
take  care  of  wandering  sisters?  Oh,  there  is  youj 
father;  he  is  a  magistrate;  he  will  know  what  to  do." 

In  this  second  and  most  unexpected  relief  the  very 
earth  seemed  to  stagger  as  it  turned  on  its  way; 
miracle  followed  miracle;  nature  was  clearly  out  of 
course;  stars  might  soon  be  expected  to  fall  like  ripe 
fruit.  He  saw  Cynthia  and  his  father  meet,  and  then 
merge  in  the  group  of  friends  closing  round  them, 
unsuspiciously  discussing  the  one  subject;  he  caught 
some  reassuring  phrases,  doubts  as  to  the  wisdom 
and  lawfulness  of  interfering  with  harmless  lunatics 
and  eccentric  foreigners,  and  heard  them  accuse  Cyn- 
thia of  quixotism.  "  She  said  herself  it  was  a  mis- 
take," Dick  observed.     "Foreigners  always  go  on 
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like  that,"  added  Mr.  Copley  soothingly.  "Espe- 
cially in  the  lower  classes,"  Lady  Susan  said. 

And  then  a  little  discussion  arose  as  to  the  exact 
lowness  of  the  stranger's  class,  in  the  midst  of  which 
Cecil  heard  a  sound  that  made  him  turn  to  see  his 
servant  lounging  aimlessly  behind  the  Judas-tree, 
with  a  look  of  utter  vacuity  on  his  ruddy  face,  and 
singing : 

"My  father's  a  hedger  and  ditcher, 
My  mother  does  nothing  but  spin, 
And  I'se  a  charming  young  feller. 
And  the  money  comes  tumbling  in. " 

"Down  the  road  and  along  by  Lowood  Copse,"  he 
added,  without  turning  his  head,  or  appearing  to  see 
his  master,  who  passed  him  slowly  by  in  an  equally 
aimless  and  unheeding  manner. 

"Oh,  Bob,  what  a  stunning  chap  you  are!"  cried 
little  Hugh  Forde-Cusacke,  attracted  by  this  beauti- 
ful song  and  running  up  to  admire  the  popular  Bob, ' 
who,  having  finished  his  song,  reversed  himself  and 
walked  on  his  hands  to  divert  him. 

"Just  so,  little  Master  Huge,"  he  replied,  coming 
right  side  uppermost  again,  catching  the  boy  up  and 
suspending  him  by  the  waistband;  "  that's  just  what 
I  said  to  the  parish  pump  when  I  run  my  head  agen 
him  coming  home  from  my  granmer's  funeral,  on  a 
dark  night  near  about  five  o'clock  of  a  fine  summer's 
morning,  after  drinking  of  the  dear  old  lady's  health 
in  a  jar  of  the  best  bottled  Adam's  ale.  *Ain't  you 
a  stunning  chap?'  says  I,  putting  of  a  pitch  plaster 
on  my  head."  Whereupon  little  Hugh's  laughter 
was  so  excruciating  and  shrill  that  it  drew  a  crowd 
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of  little  boys  and  the  attention  of  many  grown-up 
people  to  the  source  of  so  much  mirth. 

The  twilight  was  coming  on  when  Cecil,  without 
pausing  or  seeming  either  to  hear  or  heed  his  ser- 
vant's information,  sauntered  along  in  a  purposeless 
way,  until  he  reached  the  cover  of  a  belt  of  trees,  by 
skirting  which  and  crossing  the  park  in  a  bee-line, 
he  could  make  a  short  cut  unseen  to  Lowood  Copse, 
through  which  the  high-road  ran.  Then  he  set  off  at 
full  speed,  further  concealed  by  the  dip  of  the  land 
from  the  house  and  its  approaphes. 

The  high-road  running  through  the  copse  was  little 
frequented,  especially  at  this  hour.  The  dusk,  even 
at  high  noon  entangled  in  thick  overhanging  oak- 
tops,  was  now  deepened  to  darkness ;  the  last  light 
was  fading  from  the  moonless  sky,  in  which  a  few 
keen  stars  were  slowly  twinkling  and  heavy  clouds 
looming.  The  western  after-glow  was  almost  hidden 
behind  Cottesloe,  yet  it  was  not  so  dark  but  that  the 
gleaming  of  faces  and  shining  of  eyes  could  be  clearly 
discerned,  and  the  shape  of  a  human  figure  well  made 
out.  The  pale  grayness  of  the  frost-bound  road  run- 
ning through  the  wood  was  distinct,  and  a  good 
stretch  of  the  road  beyond  was  visible  from  this 
covert,  which  Ren^e  could  not  yet  have  reached  by 
the  circuitous  way  of  the  high-road.  He  stood  watch- 
ing within  the  shadows,  and,  as  his  servant  had  cal- 
culated, soon  perceived  a  woman's  figure  coming 
along  between  the  dark  hedge-rows. 

"  *0  Adelheid,  Adelheid,  mourn  not  for  the  lost!*  " 
he  heard  her  repeating  in  a  heart-broken  voice. 

She  had  used  Lord  Lytton*s  "Pilgrims  of  the 
Rhine"  as  an  English  reading-book,  and  had  written 
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in  careful  English  to  her  husband  the  story  of  the 
lady  in  Purgatory  who  was  permitted  to  return  to 
console  her  mourning  lover  at  the  cost  of  a  century 
longer  in  the  flame,  and  found  him  on  earth  happy 
in  the  arms  of  another  love.  And  now,  like  that 
lady,  who  was  heedless  of  purgatorial  fires  in  the 
fiercer  flame  of  forgotten  love,  she  kept  repeat- 
ing, "*0  Adelheid,  Adelheid,  mourn  not  for  the 
lost!'  " 

When  she  entered  the  brown  aisle  formed  by  over- 
arching oaks,  he  stepped  forth  from  the  bush-grown 
strip  of  grass  along  the  road's  edge,  catching  the  pale 
relicsrof  the  after-glow  on  his  face,  so  that  she  could 
not  mistake  him. 

"  Rfen^e,"  he  said  in  a  low  but  deeply  shaken  voice, 
"Render* 

She  started  and  turned  from  him,  so  that  her  own 
face  received  what  now  remained  of  the  light.  The 
blaze  of  concentrated  scorn  and  fury  in  her  large 
deep  eyes  startled  and  appalled  him.  Was  this 
Ren^e?  Could  such  fires  bum  in  the  soft  eyes  which 
had  too  deeply  touched  him  three  years  ago?  Such 
scorn  be  on  the  lips  which  but  now  were  repeating 
with  such  heart-break,  '**0  Adelheid,  Adelheid, 
mourn  not  for  the  lost'  ?" 

She  waved  him  away  and  was  going  on,  but  he 
caught  her  and  held  her  face  to  face  with  him. 
"  Ren^e,  ReniSe !"  he  repeated.  "  It  is  I,  Cecil,  your 
husband!"     But  she  remained  silent. 

"  What  is  this,  dear  Ren6e?    Do  you  not  know  me?" 

"No." 

They  stood  face  to  face,  sideways  to  the  faint  light, 
Ren^e  pale  and  perfectly  still,  though  a  perpetual 
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faint  tremor  shook  her  invisibly  and  her  lips  twitched 
slightly ;  Cecil  leaden-faced  and  trembling. 

He  laughed  an  unnatural  laugh.  "  My  dear  Ren^e, 
what  nonsense!"  he  said  ver}^  gently,  speaking  al- 
ways in  French,  a  most  convenient  tongue  to  tell  lies 
in,  while  she  in  her  deadly  earnest  could  only  speak 
Breton.  "  Of  course  it  was  a  mistake.  I  didn't  know 
what  I  did  or  said.  You  see  it  was  so  sudden.  The 
shock  stupefied  me.  Why,  only  this  morning  I 
thought  you  dead — long  dead — God  help  me!"  he 
added,  with  sudden  self-pity. 

Then  the  torrent  of  his  wife's  anger  burst, madly 
forth: 

**  A  three-months'  widower  and  his  wife  alive,  after 
all!  Oh,  it  was  cruel!"  she  cried,  her  voice  .shaken 
with  sobbing  laughter.     "  Before  the  new  mistress, 

too,  or  the  new  wife "     She  did  not  know  what 

she  said,  she  was  so  bruised  and  broken  by  the  hour 
of  torture  she  had  just  suffered ;  the  blood  ran  like 
fire  in  her  veins,  her  ears  sang,  a  crimson  mist  was 
before  her  eyes.  He  did  not  understand  all;  but 
some  plain,  downright  words,  such  as  plain  country- 
people  use  and  which  make  the  ears  of  fine  folk  tin- 
gle, struck  sharply  upon  his  ears. 

"Listen,"  he  cried,  white  with  anger.  "I  was 
faithful  until  your  supposed  death. " 

"Saints  in  heaven!  He  was  faithful— faithful  till 
the  day  I  died!  What  a  husband!  He  waited — 
sictually  waited — for  his  wife's  death,"  she  burst  out 
with  the  same  sobbing  laughter. 

He  looked  at  her  darkly,  so  darkly  and  with  such 
threatening  that  the  flood  of  her  wrath  stayed,  and  a 
deadly  chill  struck  to  her  heart.     '*  Mrs.  Marlowe," 
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he  said,  with  savage  politeness,  "pray  remember 
that  you  are,  unfortunately  for  both  of  us,  my  wife. 
Ren&,"  he  added  with  a  sudden  change,  "you  were 
gentle  and  sweet — once.  You  were  the  mother  of  a 
little  girl.  You  helped  me  in  my  need,  you  were 
kind  and  faithful,  and  for  that  I — loved  you." 

" Once!"  she  echoed.  "  No,  Cecil,  you  never  loved 
me.  Heaven !  do  I  not  know  how  a  man  looks  when 
he  loves?  Did  I  not  see  it  when  you  looked  at  that 
accursed  one?  Ah,  that  is  why  I  must  always  wait 
and  wait.  Always  some  new  thing  to  keep  me  hid- 
den in  France.  That  is  why  you  called  yourself  a 
painter,  and  lived  with  us  as  poor  people  live,  fish- 
ing, digging — God  knows!  You,  a  learned  advocate, 
a  son  of  noble  family,  bom  in  that  fine  chateau,  loved 
by  fine  ladies !  You  never  loved  me  as  you  do  that 
broomstick  with  the  soft  voice  and  useless  hands. 
You  would  have  two  wives  or  twenty — who  knows?" 

"Listen!"  he  said,  holding  her  hands  in  his  pow- 
erful and  ever-tightening  grasp,  until  they  were 
cramped  and  crushed.  "  Before  God,  I  mean  to  be  a 
faithful  husband  to  you.  I  never  meant  otherwise." 
His  large,  luminous  dark  eyes  glowed  in  the  shadows 
with  a  fire  that  wrought  upon  her  In  spite  of  herself ; 
the  iron  grasp  on  her  hands  tightened  still  more  till 
they  were  bruised. 

"Let  me  go,"  she  cried  indignantly,  "you  bad, 
false  man!" 

He  was  almost  daunted  by  the  blue  blaze  of  the 
angry  eyes,  but  he  did  not  relax  the  cruel  grasp  on 
her  struggling  hands.  "I  wronged  you,"  he  said; 
"  I  will  make  amends.  I  was  wrong  to  leave  you ;  I 
will  leave  you  no  more.     Tell  me  where  you  are 
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stopping,  and  to-morrow,  when  you  are  in  your  righ  ^ 

mind " 

She  had  left  off  struggling  as  if  from  exhaustion^ 
His  grasp  relaxed  accordingly;  she  took  advantage 
of  it,  freied  herself  by  a  sudden  effort,  and  fled.     H^ 
followed  and  overtook  her;  she  turned,  and  parti )r 
struck,   partly  pushed,  him  with  all  her  strength, 
which  was  considerable.    They  were  now  in  the  thick 
darkness  beneath  the  oaks;  the  bushy  ground  was 
rough,  and  he  was  unprepared  for  a  blow :  he  stag- 
gered, caught  his  foot  in  a  bramble,  and  crashed  full 
length  on  the  ground.     By  the  time  he  regained  his 
feet  she  had  plunged  so  far  into  the  darkness  that  the 
sound  of  her  footsteps  was  heard  no  more. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  SNOW-STORM. 

The  wind  freshened  at  sunset,  blowing  sharper  and 
sharper  from  the  north  and  driving  heavy  clouds  over 
the  moonless  sky  till  the  last  lingering  gleam  in  the 
west  was  extinguished;  so  that  long  before  Cecil's 
fruitless  search  for  the  fugitive  was  finished  the  wood 
was  black  with  blinding  mid-winter  blackness,  into 
which  fields  and  roads  were  now  absorbed. 

If  his  wife  had  fled  by  the  high-road,  he  must  have 
heard  her  footsteps  on  its  wind-swept  hardness ;  but 
her  disappearance  was  complete  and  without  trace — 
the  darkness  hgid  noiselessly  swallowed  her.  She 
might  be  lurking  near  in  the  blackness,  but  was 
clearly  undiscoverable.  The  few  footsteps  audible 
during  his  search  proved  to  be  those  of  belated 
skaters  trudging  homeward,  or  fresh-comers  for  the 
•night  skating,  which  would  not  be  in  full  swing  until 
later.  A  snatch  of  song  in  a  well-known  voice  came 
and  was  taken  up  and  burdened  by  other  voices ;  five 
red  spots  from  as  many  pipes  moved  along  the  black 
road ;  a  boy  went  whistling  home ;  a  white  owl  hooted, 
as  he  flitted  ghost-like  from  his  ivy — but  of  Renee 
nothing  was  heard. 

A  distant  swinging  and  moving  light,  accompanied 
by  footsteps,  was  doubtless  a  lantern.  The  well- 
known  fields  were  one  blind  black  mass,  on  which 
even  the  trees  made  no  deeper  darkness;   but  Cecil 
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knew  his  way  blindfold,  and  went  quickly  up  in  a 
straight  line  to  the  house,  avoiding  the  drive,  down 
which  two  orange  lights  moved,  indicating  the  car- 
riage of  some  late-departing  guest.  Other  carriages 
would  soon  move  up  the  drive,  bringing  people  to 
dine;  th^pre  was  barely  time  to  dress  when  he  gained 
the  house  unobserved  by  a  side  door.  Yet  he  glided 
softly  into  the  dimly  lighted  drawing-room,  behind  a 
servant,  and  sat  silently  in  the  shadow  that  he  might 
appear  to  have  been  there  for  some  time. 

No  doubt  they  were  all  talking  of  the  incident  on 
the  ice:  the  very  winds  had  risen  and  shrieked  of  it; 
the  naked  boughs  in  the  wood  were  chattering  of  it; 
dry,  dead  leaves  whispered  and  tittered  over  it  as 
they  rustled  out  of  their  hiding-places  at  the  call  of 
the  bitter  blast.  But  the  familiar  fireside  scene  was 
calm  and  untroubled  as  usual;  if  anything,  a  little 
quieter.  The  ladies  were  near  the  fire  talking  trifles 
disjointedly ;  the  General  was  not  there;  Dick  was 
yawning  over  a  paper  near  a  shaded  lamp;  Lady 
Susan  was  at  a  writing-table  behind  a  screen,  lighted 
by  a  pair  of  tapers,  so  Cecil  slipped  easily  into  the 
conversation.  The  sky  foretold  wind  as  well  as  frost 
at  sunset,  he  averred;  the  frost  would  probably  hold ; 
snow  might  come. 

"  Why,  Cecil,  I  did  not  know  you  were  in  the  room," 
came  tranquilly  from  the  writing-table,  as  the  pen 
scratched  on. 

Cynthia  laughed  gently  and  happily  at  some  infini- 
tesimal jest  between  herself  and  Amy  Marlowe.  It 
was  ghastly  to  Cecil.  Had  he  really  been  in  the 
wood  a  few  minutes  since  with  the  desperate,  mad- 
dened woman  who  was  his  wife?    And  where  was  she 
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wandering  outside  in  the  dark,  cold  night?  When 
Cynthia  and  Amy  laughed  together  over  the  misfor- 
tunes of  certain  earnest  but  unskilful  skaters,  it 
seemed  as  if  they  could  not  possibly  have  been  wit- 
nesses of  the  hideous  thing  he  had  done  before  their 
eyes. 

All  the  evening  long  he  felt  like  a  soul  wandering 
among  old  familiar  friends  and  scenes,  during  a  brief 
respite  from  purgatorial  flames,  Cynthia's  utter  un- 
consciousness of  what  was  in  his  mind,  her  extremely 
youthful  air,  emphasized  by  her  dress  and  the  vicinity 
of  some  worn  and  anxious  middle-aged  faces,  the  un- 
dercurrent of  innocent  happiness  manifested  in  her 
voice,  whether  she  spoke  gravely  or  gayly,  and  the 
interest  and  admiration  she  excited,  all  conspired  to 
fill  him  with  biting  remorse :  how  long  dared  he  wait 
before  extinguishing  with  one  word  all  that  sweet 
and  guileless  gayety? 

"  No  doubt,"  he  heard  in  the  voice  of  his  mother  in 
confidential  conversation  just  behind  him  on  a  sofa, 
while  he  played  whist  with  his  back  toward  her — 
"  no  doubt  boys  are  often  cruel.  Yet  ours  were  not. 
My  youngest  son,  especially,  was  excessively  tender- 
hearted— too  much  so,  my  husband  thought,  for  a 
lad." 

His  wife  had  other  views  on  that  tenderness  of 
heart,  he  thought,  with  savage  self -hatred.  Want  of 
consideration  for  a  vitally  important  step,  heedless 
yielding  to  a  generous  impulse,  and  mere  indulgence 
of  selfish  fancies,  were  scarcely  signs  of  excessive 
tenderness  of  heart. 

"  Oh,  no!"  the  same  voice  was  saying  in  answer  to 
Lady  Boresby's  murmured  lamentations,  "  we  had  no 
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trouble  on  that  score.  Our  boys  were  always  per- 
fectly truthful  and  open.  There  was  nothing  under- 
hand in  them.    But  we  always  trusted  to  their  honor. " 

The  word — that  word  of  words,  the  sound  of  which 
thrills  the  most  sensitive  fibres  of  the  heart,  the 
faintest  whisper  of  which  once  had  power  to  make 
swords  leap  from  scabbards,  and  which  still  enables 
men  and  women  to  suffer  and  to  die — called  a  hot 
fiush  to  his  face.  Had  he  indeed  been  one  of  those 
frank,  fearless  lads,  with  nothing  to  conceal,  nothing 
to  blush  for,  nothing  to  reproach  himself  with?  The 
youngest  of  those  honest  boys  was  dead  and  gone 
now;  his  last  spark  of  life  went  out  three  hours  since 
when  that  irretrievable  thing  was  done  beneath  the 
Judas-tree.  He  was  fully  committed  now  to  a  life  of 
intricate  falsehood;  he  could  never  tell  Cynthia,  and 
yet  she  would  surely  know  it  one  day — perhaps  to- 
morrow, perhaps  ten  years  hence,  but  the  day  must 
come  when  she  would  know  it. 

Cecil  was  not  to  be  seen  at  the  breakfast- table  next 
morning.  A  servant  reported  that  he  had  started  for 
the  county  town  and  would  not  return  till  evening. 
Mr.  Ryall  said  that  his  master  had  important  legal 
business  there.     Mr.  Ryall  was  also  gone. 

"He's  gone  to  Wilbury's,'*  Richard  explained. 
"  Wilbury  has  a  good  law  library.  He  is  strong  on 
marriage  law;  that  is  his  specialty." 

•*  And  that  is  just  where  Cecil  is  weak,"  his  mother 
added.  "He  is  probably  reading  up  for  the  bigamy 
case  that  is  coming  on  next  assizes." 

Cynthia  said  nothing,  but  thought  much.  She 
thought  that  she  was  not  the  kind  of  woman  to  put 
up  with  a  fraction  or  mere  remnant  of  a  husband ;   it 
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was  Christmas  Eve ;  they  were  newly  engaged  and 
newly  met  after  long  absence,  and  yet  Cecil  went  off 
for  the  day  without  a  word.  The  world  was  clearly 
out  of  joint;  people  must  be  made  to  see  this. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  subject  of  her  thoughts,  far 
more  strongly  convinced  than  she  of  the  unsatisfac- 
tory condition  of  things  mundane,  was  riding  iu  the 
teeth  of  a  cutting  wind  which  was  edged  now  and 
then  with  a  fine  penetrating  snow,  deeply  meditating 
upon  the  legality  of  international  marriages,  and 
calling  to  mind  that,  having  acquired  the  habit  of 
signing  himself  Cecil  Marlowe,  his  full  Christian 
name  being  William  Cecil,  he  had  signed  a  legal 
document  in  this  manner  in  Brittany,  and  subse- 
quently kept  to  it  for  consistency.  That  signature 
might  invalidate  his  marriage. 

It  was  virtually  dissolved;  it  had  never  been  a 
marriage  in  any  deep  and  spiritual  sense  of  the  word. 
His  action  on  the  previous  night  had  been  a  knife  to 
cut  asunder  the  most  sacred  and  binding  of  human 
ties;  his  subsequent  efforts  to  reunite  the  severed 
bonds  had  been  and  always  must  be  futile ;  he  was 
quite  sure  that  Ren6e  would  never  again  consent  to 
live  with  him.  For  there  was  more  than  the  fury  of 
a  wronged  woman  in  her  blazing  eyes  and  burning 
words ;  there  was  the  deadly  hate  that  springs  from 
the  ashes  of  love;  moreover,  when  she  pushed  him 
so  violently  from  her  in  the  wood,  she  extinguished 
the  last  remnants  of  tenderness  for  her  in  her  hus- 
band's heart;  it  was  now  war  to  the  knife  .between 
them. 

She  was  vindictive,  and  her  best  weapon  of  revenge 
was  a  concealment  from  which   she  could  at   any 
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moment    spring    upon    him;     for   the   present   sh^ 
would  probably  content  herself  with  the  power  hen 
mere  existence  gave  her  of  preventing  his  remar- 
riage. 

If  any  flaw  might  be  discovered  in  the  legality  of 
the  marriage  he  would  certainly  have  it  set  aside; 
meanwhile,  all  must  go  on  as  before;  no  soul  must 
ever  know  the  meaning  of  that  occurrence  on  the  ice. 
Of  course  the  fact  of  a  previous  marriage  must  sooner 
or  later  be  disclosed,  but  never  in  connection  with 
that  incident.  Luckily  for  him,  Ren^e,  agitated  to 
a  degree  that  seemed  insanity  to  English  spectators 
and  disguised  in  city  garb,  had  not  in  those  few  mo- 
ments been  identified  with  the  Corregan  of  the  water- 
color  sketch,  which  was  fortunately  no  longer  visible 
to  stimulate  memories  and  suggest  comparisons.  So 
he  mused,  racking  his  brain  and  ransacking  his  stores 
of  learning  to  find  some  way  of  escape  from  these 
hated  bonds. 

But  where  was  Ren^e?  What  if  he  should  meet 
her  at  the  next  turning  or  the  next? 

On  leaving  the  wood  the  night  before,  she  had 
flown  back,  winged  with  indignation  and  misery,  to 
the  lodging  at  which  she  had  left  her  child,  feeling 
neither  cold  nor  hunger  as  she  hurried  along  the  dark 
road  in  the  teeth  of  the  bitter  night  wind.  The  lights 
of  the  town  dizzied  her;  she  could  scarcely  find  the 
small  house  in  the  infrequented  back  street,  and 
when  she  went  into  her  small  room  the  sudden 
warmth  made  her  feel  faint.  The  moment  the  child 
heard  her  tired  footfall,  it  came  running,  open- 
armed,  with  uncertain  steps  and  delighted  gurgles 
and  cries,  to  meet  her.     She  look.  \1  m^,  eoveted  it 
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with  caresses,  and  cried  bitterly  until  its  frightened 
whimper  made  her  restrain  herself.  Its  father  did 
not  so  much  as  know  if  the  poor  little  heart  still  beat ; 
he  had  not  so  much  as  mentioned  it ;  he  had  tacitly 
refused  his  share  in  it,  so  that  the  little  unwelcomed 
life  would  at  least  be  all  her  own.  Being  now  the 
baby's  sole  protector,  she  would  have  to  work  for  its 
maintenance  as  well  as  her  own ;  she  therefore  de- 
cided to  seek  employment  at  once  in  any  capacity 
open  to  her,  and  at  once  asked  her  landlady's  advice 
on  the  subject,  representing  herself  as  a  widow  left 
without  means.  For  immediate  necessities  she  dis- 
posed of  a  gold  watch,  her  husband's  gift. 

All  night  in  the  blank  darkness  she  lay  wide-eyed, 
with  the  little  girl  sleeping  peacfully  in  her  arms, 
while  the  events  of  that  bitter  afternoon  repeated 
themselves  again  and  again.  In  the  silence  of  the 
solitary  night  Cecil's  words  in  the  wood  penetrated 
her  mind,  which  at  first  had  been  too  much  shaken  to 
receive  fresh  impressions,  and  she  softened  toward 
him.  He  was  indeed  faithless,  and  he  had  never 
loved  her,  but  he  had  not  intended  disloyalty;  he 
had  been  surprised  into  that  cruel  denial,  but  he 
wished  to  make  all  right  ^gain  as  far  as  possible. 
Nor  could  she  blame  him  for  trying  to  spare  that 
other  woman;  in  the  calm,  still  night  she  could  even 
pity  her  rival,  who  had  been  still  more  cruelly  de- 
ceived than  herself.  Yet  that  woman's  sweetness 
and  pity  for  her  miserable,  maddened  self  had  in- 
creased her  jealous  hate.  Had  she  been  ugly,  stupid, 
despicable,  there  might  have  been  some  comfort  and 
hope;  but  Ren^e  could  detect  no  fault  in  the  sweet- 
faced,  sweet-voiced  girl,  who  had  left  her  pleasure 
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for  the  sake  of  a  stranger  half-distraught  and  savage 
with  misery. 

The  comfortless  gray  day  came;  it  wore  on,  her 
grief  increased,  her  heart  softened,  and  the  reaction 
from  yesterday's  fury  set  in;  an  immense  longing 
took  her  to  see  her  husband  once  more  and  part  more 
kindly.  Then  the  little  one  was  his ;  he  had  a  right 
to  it,  and  the  child  had  a  claim  on  him;  he  must  at 
least  be  told  of  its  existence.  Just  to  forgive  him 
and  be  forgiven  before  parting  forever  was  all  that 
life  seemed  worth  now.  She  felt  in  her  heart's  core 
that  he  would  never  take  her  back,  that  she  could 
never  forget  what  she  was  trying  to  forgive ;  at  the 
best,  it  would  always  rise  and  rise  as  a  black  wall 
between  them.  Yet,  so  complex  and  enigmatic  is  the 
heart  of  woman,  even  in  her  hopelessness  was  there 
a  faint,  scarcely  conscious  hope  that  in  time,  when 
this  new  love,  whom  he  could  never  marry,  was  for- 
gotten, he  might  return  to  his  allegiance  and  all  yet 
be  well;  for  the  child  was  a  strong  bond  between 
them :  it  was  against  nature  that  a  man  should  be 
long  indifferent  to  his  own  daughter. 

She  took  the  ebony  and  silver  rosary  and,  with  a 
sharp  penknife,  scratched  on  the  back  of  the  crucifix 
the  word  "  Pardon;"  she  would  put  that  in  his  hands; 
it  would  tell  him  all  that  was  in  her  heart.  And, 
while  slowly  carving  the  word  in  the  hard  wood,  she 
thought  of  the  day  when  he  gave  it  to  her.  It  was 
then  that  she  first  feared  he  did  not  love  her — now 
she  was  certain. 

She  left  the  lodging  some  time  after  noon,  first 
giving  the  little  sleeping  girl  a  long,  long  kiss;  when 
she  shut  the  door  behind  her  and  went  out  into  the 
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cold  street,  a  feeling  grew  upon  her  that  the  gray 
little  foreign  town  had  always  been  familiar  to  her 
in  its  unfamiliarity,  and  that  all  her  life  had  been  a 
series  of  stages  leading  up  to  this  point.  The  cold, 
fast-closed  church,  with  never  an  image  above  its 
portal,  with  its  gilt-lettered  clock,  its  flimsy  crockets 
and  colorless  windows,  was  familiar — it  had  always 
given  her  that  dreary  chill;  these  foreigners  going 
and  coming',  all  costumed  alike  in  different  degrees 
of  shabbiness,  with  no  blouses,  no  cambric  caps,  no 
country  costumes,  no  priestly  cassocks  and  broad 
hats,  had  often  oppressed  and  saddened  her;  that  be- 
wildering clack  of  unintelligible  words  had  tormented 
her  often  and  often  before. 

Thin  snow-streaks  tapestried  the  houses  on  one  side 
of  the  street,  leaving  the  other  side  bare;  windows 
were  half-curtained  by  it,  shops,  dressed  in  their 
Christmas  bravery,  were  almost  invisible.  Children 
scraped  patches  on  the  frosted  panes  with  numbed 
fingers  that  they  might  see  the  treasures  displayed 
within ;  there  was  brisk  movement  along  the  windy 
streets ;  people  were  hurrying  to  and  fro  with  baskets 
and  parcels ;  holly  and  mistletoe  were  sprinkled  in 
boys*  caps  and  men's  hats  everywhere;  the  shining 
leaves  and  berries  could  have  come  only  from  Brit- 
tany. 

Centuries  seemed  to  have  passed  since  yesterday, 
when  she  had  traversed  the  same  road,  upborne  by 
love  and  hope.  Every  remembered  object  by  the 
wayside — ^the  solidly  built  house  standing  cozily  be- 
hind its  great  black  yew,  powdered  now  to  the  wind- 
ward with  snow ;  the  cottage,  with  dormer  windows 
peeping  like  eyes  from  the  thatch,  and  porch  over- 
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grown  with  ivy  and  leafless  creepers;  the  red-cur- 
tained public-house  with  its  fine  elms,  bench  and 
horse-trough  in  front;  the  farm  with  yellow  ricks 
among  leafless  trees,  with  bams  and  straw-littered 
yard,  where  cows  pulled  hay  peacefully  from  racks, 
and  fowls  cowered  in  sheltered  comers — all  were  in- 
vested with  a  mute  pathos,  like  that  in  the  portraits 
of  dead  friends.  Hedgerow  trees,  copses,  and  up- 
land fallows  seemed  to  gaze  at  her  in  a  silent  pity 
that  almost  made  them  breathe ;  all  sorrowed  with 
her,  mourning  beneath  the  thin  veil  of  wind-rent 
snow  that  lay  over  the  face  of  the  land  and  drifted 
here  and  there  into  strange  shapes.  The  sky  was 
low  and  fleecy,  with  opal  tints  and  blue  gleams 
breaking  here  and  there  through  the  piled  snow- 
clouds;  windy  scuds  of  fine,  blinding  snow  kept  driv- 
ing at  intervals,  sometimes  going  over  her  head  when 
she  had  the  shelter  of  hedge  or  bank,  sometimes 
whitening  her  on  one  side  from  head  to  foot,  so  that 
she  had  to  stop  and  shake  her  clothes  and  hair  free 
from  it. 

There  was  no  one  on  the  ice  when  she  reached 
Cottesloe  The  snow  was  more  persistent  and  the 
opalescent  gleams  in  the  west  were  fading  as  the  day 
drew  to  its  swift  end  and  warm  lights  began  to  red- 
den cottage  windows.  The  carriage-drive  was  bare 
in  the  bitter  wind,  which  swept  falling  and  fallen 
snow  alike  across  to  the  crest  of  the  rising  ground. 
Madame  Cecil  paused  in  the  shadow  of  the  fir-trees 
at  the  gate,  disheartened.  Why  had  she  come?  Per- 
haps with  a  vague  hope  of  meeting  him  in  the  neigh- 
borhood ;  for  she  did  not  mean  to  go  to  the  house  and 
ask  openly  for  him.     Yet   she   went   up  the   steep 
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winding  road  in  the  snow-whitened  dusk,  until  she 
came  suddenly  in  front  of  the  house  and  looked  it  full 
in  the  face. 

Though  the  Grange  was  partially  masked  from  this 
approach  by  shrubs  and  trees,  the  drive  being  shel- 
tered from  the  blast  by  the  same,  a  ruddy  warmth 
glowed  from  some  uncurtained  windows,  and  espe- 
cially from  two  on  either  side  of  the  door,  which 
was  protected  by  an  ample  stone  porch  with  a  short 
flight  of  steps.  Ren^e  paused  irresolute  before  the 
comfortable  house,  with  its  chimneys  smoking  against 
the  pale  western  sky,  its  front  darkly  massed  in  the 
deepening  dusk  and  pierced  with  the  dull  glow  of 
fire-lit  windows.  No  creature  was  stirring  without, 
not  even  a  watch-dog.  Who  would  be  out  on  that 
bitter  afternoon?  Doubtless  he  was  sitting  in  the 
warm  glow  within;  she  might  see  him  and  beckon 
him  forth. 

A  group  of  slender  silver  firs  rose  from  among 
some  evergreens  on  one  side  of  a  lighted  window, 
flush  with  the  ground;  stealing  into  the  shade  of 
these,  she  looked  in  at  the  window,  herself  invisible 
and  her  steps  inaudible  on  the  snow,  which  had 
drifted  knee-high  on  the  windward  side  of  the  clump 
of  firs.  The  jut  of  the  porch  sheltered  this  window 
from  the  almost  level  snow-lines,  which  now  drew  a 
semi-transparent  curtain  before  the  house,  so  that 
Ren^e,  though  meeting  the  cutting  drift  full  with 
her  side  face,  could  see  fairly  well  slantwise  into  the 
interior. 

A  bright  fire  blazed  on  a  hearth  almost  opposite 
the  door:  it  was  the  first  hearth-fire  she  had  seen  in 
England ;  it  was  very  home-like,  and  made  her  think 
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of  other  hearths  she  would  see  no  more.  A  screen 
stood  on  one  side  of  the  hearth,  sheltering  some  arm- 
chairs;  a  broad  oaken  staircase  was  dimly  visible 
beyond.  An  oaken  table  and  some  settles  about  the 
fire  recalled  the  Breton  home;  a  cushioned  lounge 
was  on  the  other  side  of  the  hearth,  something  like 
the  panelled  bed-place  at  home ;  here  the  comparison 
between  the  hall  of  the  ruined  French  castle  and  that 
of  the  English  mansion  ended.  Instead  of  homely 
necessities,  here  were  luxuries — thick  fur  rugs  and 
sumptuous  hangings,  polished  parquet  and  bright 
steel  andirons,  pictures,  busts,  Indian  cabinets,  and 
inlaid  metal-work,  swords  modern  and  ancient,  and 
other  trophies  of  war  and  sport.  In  every  pause  of 
the  wind  and  the  light  crackling  of  the  snow  she 
heard  voices,  soft  trebles  of  women  and  children, 
clear  laughter,  and  the  deeper  notes  of  a  man's  voice; 
there  was  movement  and  life  in  the  warm  hearth- 
glow,  figures  were  passing  with  long  green  wreaths, 
the  sharp  tap  o£  a  hammer  sounded  now  and  again, 
for  it  was  Christmas  Eve  and  they  were  decking  the 
hall. 

This,  then,  was  her  husband's  home,  the  object  of 
so  many  dreams  and  desires,  so  handsome  and  lux- 
urious in  comparison  with  the  simple  dwelling  whence 
he  had  taken  her;  at  last  she  saw  the  warm  blaze  of 
his  hearth,  but  from  without,  in  the  winter  dusk,  ex- 
posed to  the  full  fury  of  the  drifting  snow-storm. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  SWORD. 

At  first  she  could  see  nothing  clearly ;  the  warm 
dancing  radiance  dazzled  her  eyes,  accustomed  to  the 
white  and  dizzying  whirl  of  the  snow-storm.  She 
was  faint  with  sorrow,  cold  from  the  long  walk  in 
the  bitter  blast,  and  weak  with  prolonged  fasting; 
all  swam  before  her,  greenery,  firelight,  and  figures 
within,  and  the  wavering,  rapid  snow-lines  and  dark 
house-front  without.  She  stayed  herself  against  the 
trunk  of  the  silver  fir,  which  was  coated  with  snow, 
and  felt  as  if  the  world  was  slipping  away  from  be- 
neath her  feet.  Just  then  the  sound  of  a  horse's 
hoofs,  now  loud  on  the  wind-swept  gravel,  now  dulled 
on  the  fallen  snow,  rose  and  passed  behind  her;  a 
dog  barked,  arousing  another  and  another;  a  gate 
opened  and  fell  to  with  a  clang;  men's  voices  called 
and  answered  them ;  then  these  and  other  confused 
sounds  died  away  and  only  the  sharp,  minute  rustle 
of  the  snow  and  shriek  of  the  wind  sounded  without, 
and  the  faint-heard  voices  and  quick  tap-tap  of  the 
hammer  within.  Now  her  vision  was  steady  again, 
and,  sweeping  the  snow  from  her  cheek  and  hair, 
she  looked  in  and  felt  as  if  some  savage  thing  were 
clutching  at  her  heart.  There,  with  shining  hair,  in 
the  full  hearth-glow,  as  one  at  home,  stood  the  grace- 
ful figure  of  that  nameless  hated  woman.  Love  does 
not  magnify  personal  charm  more  than  jealousy;  the 
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and  laughing,  feigned  indignation  of  the  surprised 
lady. 

The  laughter  died  away,  and  the  lady  of  the  mis- 
tletoe, holding  her  three-year-old  boy  by  the  hand, 
vanished  behind  the  screen  with  two  older  lads  and 
the  fair-haired  man,  leaving  Cynthia,  still  astir  ^ith 
laughter,  alone  on  her  eminence. 

Suddenly  the  white  whirl  slackened  without;  the 
fine,  tremulpus  horizontal  lines  slanted,  became  per- 
pendicular, then  blurred  and  uncertain,  and  finally 
dispersed  in  a  few  large  floating  flakes.  But  Ren^e 
did  not  observe  that  the  keen  drift  no  longer  stung 
her  cheek  and  ear,  though  she  mechanically  brushed 
the  fine  chill  powder  from  her  face ;  her  eyes  dilated, 
her  heart  throbbed  violently,  and  then  stood  still; 
she  caught  at  the  tree  lest  she  should  fall  and  lie  in 
the  fan  of  ruddy  light  streaming  from  the  hall  win- 
dow upon  the  snow.  Some  one  had  entered  the  hall 
from  behind,  his  footsteps  unheard  on  the  deep  rugs, 
and  now  stood  within  the  screen,  looking  at  Cynthia's 
side  face  with  a  long,  soft,  half-anguished,  half-rap- 
tured gaze. 

"Mon  homme,  O  mon  homme!"  Ren^e  moaned, 
her  heart  beginning  to  throb  wildly  again,  after  its 
sudden  standstill. 

Cynthia  was  turning  to  descend,  when  she  caught 
sight  of  him,  surprised  in  her  unconsciousness.  The 
soft  brightness  of  her  beautiful  eyes  shone  out,  a 
quick  radiance  flashed  over  her  face ;  with  some  word 
of  glad  surprise  trembling  on  her  lips,  she  held  out 
both  hands;  Cecil,  quivering,  caught  them  in  his. 
She  stepped  lightly  down,  and  they  stood  face  to  face 
in  the  full  glow  of  the  blazing  logs.     He  drew  back 
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a  moment,  letting  fall  the  hands,  so  slim  and  white 
and  small — so  different,  the  on-looker  thought,  from 
hers,  which  were  reddened  and  roughened  by  coarse 
work — and  pressed  his  own  together  for  a  moment. 

Then  he  threw  back  his  head  with  a  lion-like  ges- 
ture his  wife  knew  well ;  and  then,  as  if  overmastered 
by  an  imperious  impulse,  stepped  half  a  pace  for- 
ward, and,  bending,  took  the  slender  figure  near  him 
in  his  arms,  and  kissed  her  upturned  face.  The  fir- 
trees  groaned  overhead  in  the  blast  and  let  some 
caked  snow  fall  upon  Ren^e,  who  was  unconscious  of 
anything  but  that  terrible  kiss,  that  cruel  kiss,  which 
seared  the  last  lingering  tenderness  from  her  bruised 
heart  and  pressed  the  life  out  of  her  soul. 

Yet  her  blazing  glance  did  not  blanch  from  the 
torturing  sight;  she  noted  with  keen  anguish  that 
the  man  was  deeply  agitated,  as  if  impelled  by  over- 
powering passion  to  an  unintentional  caress,  which 
the  woman  received  and  returned  with  a  calm,  warm 
tenderness  that  showed  it  was  neither  the  first  nor 
unexpected.  Oh !  that  the  fire  would  leap  from  the 
hearth  and  envelop  them  in  devouring  flame;  that 
the  roof-tree  would  fall  and  crush  them,  the  hearth- 
stone split  and  rive  asunder  and  swallow  them  up ! 
Should  she  crash  blindly  through  the  window-pane 
and  shout  the  truth  in  their  startled  ears?  Should 
she  curse  them  there  on  his  father's  hearth-stone  in 
the  presence  of  all?  Her  eyes  were  blinded  for  a 
moment  by  a  red  mist,  and  there  was  a  roaring  as  of 
many  leagues  of  surf  in  her  ears. 

In  the  mean  time  those  lovers  moved  quietly  apart, 
while  other  figures  appeared  before  the  fire,  the  whole 
family  grouping  about  the  hearth,  on  which  a  large 
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fresh  log  was  thrown.  These  looked  at  the  holly  and 
mistletoe,  the  debris  of  which  was  being  removed  by 
servants,  who  lighted  the  hanging  lamp  and  drew 
curtains  across  the  shuttered  windows. 

But  not  across  this  window;  a  fresh  scud  of  snow 
was  drawing  a  white  ghostly  curtain  over  the  outer 
night  and  it  seemed  to  please  the  fancy  of  the  chil- 
dren in  the  warmth ;  they  stepped  forward  and  looked 
out  into  the  dizzying  storm,  and  the  servant,  about 
to  close  the  shutter,  withdrew.  The  others  approached 
the  window  and  looked  out,  speaking  together  as  if 
discussing  the  wild  weather ;  the  three-year-old  boy 
danced  on  his  mother's  arm  and  stretched  his  little 
pink  hands  out  to  the  storm ;  she  was  doubtless  tell- 
ing him  such  fairy  nonsense  as  pleases  children,  about 
falling  feathers  and  floating  flowers.  The  mother  in 
the  shadow,  two  yards  away,  felt  the  magic  of  the 
little  happy  hands ;  it  was  as  if  they  were  laid  upon 
her  rent  and  shaken  heart,  drawing  the  bitterness 
from  its  wounds.  So  the  actual  touch  of  her  own 
little  girl's  hands,  when  they  crept  about  her  breast, 
had  often  soothed  the  pain  within.  Then  her  fury 
left  her,  giving  place  to  a  deeper,  keener,  and  yet 
less  bitter  anguish.  The  venom  was  gone,  but  the 
wound  bled  more. 

How  could  these  things  be  otherwise?  She,  too, 
clearly  saw  her  own  unfitness,  and  the  fitness  of  that 
other,  to  win  Cecil's  love;  she  saw  that  her  own  wild 
love  for  him  had  spoiled  his  life  and  ruined  his  happi- 
ness. "He  was  too  good  for  me,"  she  sighed,  and 
she  thought  of  the  violence  of  Hoel  Calloc,  from 
which  he  forever  delivered  her  on  that  by-gone  suo?- 
uier  aftemooi). 
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Those  within  were  grouped  about  the  hearth  again. 
The  wind  veered  half^a  point,  and  drew  the  long  quiv- 
ering lines  of  snow  between  Ren6e  and  this  family 
scene.  A  strange  weight  was  in  her  head  and  all 
her  numbed  limbs;  she  was  no  longer  quite  certain 
of  anything. 

Her  memory  went  back  to  a  wild  night  at  sea  at 
home,  when  a  storm  fell  upon  her  father's  boat,  and, 
the  sail  having  been  taken  in,  her  brothers  rowed  and 
she  steered;  the  surf  then  was  like  moving  snow- 
wreaths  and  the  spray  flew  in  fine,  white  spin-drift, 
like  this  fine  driving  snow.  Then  the  surf  vanished, 
and  the  whirling  snowflakes  were  apple-blossoms 
showering  down  in  the  May  sunshine  in  the  orchard 
at  home.  Cecil  approached,  smiling,  and  snowed  all 
over  by  the  falling  petals,  and  rendered  her  that  first 
service  which  won  her  heart.  Then  the  blossoms 
vanished,  and  summer  sunbeams  fell  shimmering 
through  the  branched  tree-tops  in  flakes  of  gold  and 
quivered  on  the  gay  dresses  of  the  dancers  in  the 
whirling  gavotte  on  her  wedding-day.  And  now 
once  more  apple-blossoms  showered  in  fragrant  snow, 
resting  in  her  hair  and  on  the  face  of  her  young  babe. 
A  strange  peace  fell  upon  her  heart ;  the  blossoms 
dispersed,  there  was  sunshine;  it  changed  to  the  fan 
of  light  streaming  from  the  uncurtained  window. 
The  storm  had  lulled ;  she  could  see  the  group  within 
clearly  once  more. 

A  pleasant  sight  those  three  generations — the  fine 
soldierly  grandfather ;  the  grandmother,  still  in  her 
prime,  the  faintly  silvered  coils  of  her  black  hair  just 
touched  with  fine  lace,  her  little  grandson  asleep  in 
her  arms,  with  one  dimpled  leg  drooping  in  helpless 
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grace  on  her  velvet  skirts ;  the  young  mother  and  the 
fair-haired  father,  against  whom  the  youngest  of  the 
two  rosy  lads  leaned,  while  the  elder  lay  on  the  rug 
before  the  fire,  his  arm  round  the  neck  of  a  collie 
dog ;  and  those  lovers,  a  little  apart  from  the  others,  in 
a  sort  of  charmed  permitted  solitude.  The  nameless 
woman  was  sitting  on  the  cushioned  lounge,  opposite 
the  grandfather.  Cecil  was  by  her  side,  shadowed 
by  the  jut  of  the  chimney-piece;  his  arm  lay  along 
the  back  of  the  lounge  behind  her ;  he  seemed  con- 
scious of  nothing  but  her  presence,  the  charm  of  which 
struck  sharp  to  the  heart  of  the  woman  in  the  snow- 
storm. She  in  the  warmth  shivered  slightly;  he 
bent  toward  her,  as  if  asking  a  question.  She  seemed 
to  reply;  he  rose  and  left  the  area  visible  from  the 
fir-shadows.  Soon  he  returned  with  a  wrap  on  his 
arm,  in  which  he  enfolded  her  with  gentle  care.  But 
the  same  hands  which  wrapped  the  beloved  so  ten- 
derly in  the  warm,  soft  shawl  cramped  and  crushed 
the  unloved  in  a  stiff  and  icy  shroud,  the  deadly  cold 
of  which  pierced  her  vitals. 

One  of  the  lads  pointed  to  a  sword  hanging  on  the 
wall.  The  young  soldier  rose  and  took  it  down, 
showing  it  to  the  boys,  drawing  and  making  passes 
with  it.  The  lads  were  delighted ;  the  naked  blade 
flashed  in  the  firelight.  The  gray-haired  soldier 
smiled,  and,  seeming  to  yield  to  many  entreaties,  he 
took  the  sword  his  son  handed  him,  and,  after  point- 
ing to  dints  and  stains  upon  it,  laid  it  across  his 
knees.  Then  they  all  seemed  to  be  listening  in- 
tently, especially  the  boys,  while  the  grandfather 
told  a  tale,  illustrating  it  with  the  sword.  The 
eyes   of   the   sweet   lady  on  the  lounge  grew  more 
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brilliant,  and  flashed  with  the  flashing  of   the  up- 
raised sword. 

The  tale  was  thrilling;  but  that  lover  in  the 
shadow  had  eyes  and  attention  only  for  the  sweet 
lady  at  his  side. 

Yes,  it  was  a  pleasant  home  scene,  but  she  who 
stood  in  the  snow  without  began  to  be  confused  and 
to  wonder  at  it.  That  grandfather  was  surely  not 
Michel  Kdrouac;  his  hair  was  too  short.  Those 
young  men,  where  were  their  long  black  curls,  their 
country  costume  and  sabots?  That  grandmother,  the 
Mere  Suzanne,  had  no  distaff,  and  where  was  her 
white  cap?  Why  did  she  sit  idle  while  the  child 
slept,  its  pretty  drooping  leg  rosy  in  the  firelight,  its 
fair  curls  shinmg?  How  was  it  that  Cdcile's  little 
dark  head  had  that  golden  aureole?  Cdcile  was  not 
yet  in  Paradise — where  was  she?  Who  were  those 
young  women?  How  many  times  had  Pfere  Michel 
told  that  tale  by  the  Christmas  fire,  and  yet  how  the 
listeners*  eyes  sparkled!  One  might  think  they  had 
never  heard  it  before. 

The  weight  left  her  body;  a  delicious  lightness 
was  in  her  head ;  a  soft  languor  relaxed  her  limbs. 
The  fireside  group  grew  vague  and  distant,  then  it 
appeared  again  and  changed  once  more.  Those  were 
altar-lights ;  it  was  her  first  Communion.  The  organ 
music  boomed  softly;  the  voices  of  the  choir  seemed 
those  of  singing  angels;  white  veils  and  white  wings 
floated  before  her  dazzled  eyes.  She  had  made  her 
confession  well;  her  soul  was  quite  white  and  she 
was  very  quiet  and  happy. 

The  long  dark  eyelashes  met  on  Rente's  white, 
cold  face;   the  reawaking  storm  placed  some  pure, 
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feathery  snowflakes  upon  them.  The  deep,  brilliant 
blue  eyes  would  see  nothing  distressful  any  more  for 
ever;  the  broken  heart  was  at  rest. 

The  tale  went  on  by  the  fireside.  The  naked  sword 
was  raised  glittering  in  the  lamplight;  the  interest 
had  reached  a  climax;  the  listeners  were  absorbed  in 
rapt  attention.  Only  the  grandmother  stirred  and 
turned  her  head  slightly  at  the  shriek  of  the  rising 
storm,  to  see  white  flakes  driven  in  hurrying  confu- 
sion upon  the  blast.  Then  the  child  moved  in  his 
sleep  and  smiled ;  his  rounded  limbs  took  a  pose  of 
sweeter  childish  grace.  The  lovers  remained  un- 
moved in  their  charmed  isolation ;  the  man's  eyes, 
looking  upon  the  sweet  young  face  beside  him,  had 
a  flame  in  them.  The  logs  cracked  merrily  on  the 
hearth,  and  the  snow  fell  hissing  in  the  flame. 

Softly  and  soundlessly  it  fell  without,  no  longer 
sharp-pointed  and  stinging,  but  in  feathery  flakes  in 
the  lull  of  the  sudden  shrieking  gust.  With  soft, 
invincible,  merciless  tenderness  feather  after  feather, 
each  pure  as  if  from  an  angel's  wing,  was  laid  upon 
Rente's  darkened  eyes  and  still  face,  daintily  and 
silently,  as  if  there  were  danger  of  breaking  her  deep, 
dreamless  sleep,  or  rousing  the  old  pain  in  the  heart 
forever  at  rest. 

Flake  after  flake  descended  until  the  dark  hair 
was  veiled  in  bridal  white  and  the  statue-like  form 
wrapped  in  thick  white  fairy  fleece,  through  which 
the  bitter  blast  might  never  penetrate;  viewless 
hands  wove  daintiest  raiment,  fit  for  bridal  or  for 
maiden  burial,  and  placed  it  slowly  and  silently  with 
thoughtful  precision  upon  her;  they  hung  a  curtain 
before  her  to  conceal  those  lovers  from  her  aching 
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sight  and  screen  her  from  the  mocking  radiance  of 
her  husband's  hearth;  they  fashioned  a  coverlet  of 
regal  ermine  to  shroud  her  in  her  long  and  peaceful 
sleep. 

The  tale  had  long  been  told  by  the  Christmas  fire, 
the  hearth  was  deserted,  the  one  fan  of  light  blotted 
from  the  snow.  The  house  loomed  black  and  gloomy 
through  the  ghostly  storm  with  a  golden  glimmer 
here  and  there,  where  was  a  crack  in  window-shutter 
or  blind;  cheerful  voices  and  laughter  and  music 
sounded  within ;  Christmas  carols  were  sung.  The 
songs  died  into  silence,  the  hearths  grew  cold,  the 
little  spirals  as  of  life- breath  rose  no  more  from  the 
chimneys,  the  golden  gleams  shone  no  more  from 
the  dark  house;  nothing  sounded  within  but  the 
steady  ticking  of  clocks,  the  skittering  feet  and  mi- 
nute shriek  of  mice,  and  the  deep,  soft,  long-drawn 
breath  of  sleepers. 

Withput  the  silence  was  still  more  profound ;  snow- 
flake  fell  on  soft  snow-flake  without  sound,  the  wind 
had  grown  gentle  and  cut  no  more  deep  hollows  and 
delicate  arabesques  in  the  pure  snow  marble.  The 
draped  trees  stood  immovable,  while  those  viewless 
hands  silently  charged  their  minutest  sprays  with 
soft  feathering,  the  clouds  moved  noiselessly  from 
the  deep  night-sky,  and  at  last  wind  and  snow  ceased. 
Great  white  stars  looked  down  on  the  still  white 
earth,  striking  keen  minute  sparkles  from  the  tiny 
snow  crystals,  and  then  rolled  away  into  the  dark- 
ness ;  others  shone  forth  and  sparkled  upon  the  six- 
foot  drift  piled  against  the  silver  firs. 

The  deep  silence  was  at  last  broken  by  the  tu- 
multuous melody  of  bells  ringing  in  the  Christmas 
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morning;  joyously,  clearly,  the  mellow  music  poured 
down  and  spread  itself  in  melodious  waves  above  the 
snow-laden  firs  and  the  strangely  sculptured  snow- 
drift under  which  Ren^e  still  stood  waiting,  her  face 
turned  toward  the  place  where  the  lovers  sat  together 
in  the  hearth-glow,  watching  with  darkened  eyes  and 
stilled  heart,  while  her  little  child,  which  had  cried 
itself  to  sleep  over-night,  woke  in  the  cold  morning 
and  cried  again  for  the  mother  who  would  never 
return. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

THE  STATUE   IN   THE  BLOCK. 

A  RICH  orange  dawn  began  a  clear,  keen,  blue 
Christmas  Day,  revealing  a  world  of  purest,  sparkling 
white,  azure-shadowed  and  carved  and  fretted  into* 
fairest  fantastic  shapes. 

The  two  boys,  wakened  by  the  continued  pealing 
of  the  bells,  were  astir  before  the  last  stars  had  faded, 
and  busy  breathing  the  rime  from  their  window  to 
see  the  marvellous  spectacle  of  faery  disclosing  itself 
in  the  frosty  sunrise,  which  they  welcomed  with  ex- 
clamations of  surprise  and  delight. 

They  stormed,  half-dressed,  into  Cecil's  room,  the 
windows  of  which  looked  down  on  the  silver  firs;  but 
he  bid  them  go  with  an  amiability  that  promised  no 
fun.  Then  they  rushed  in  to  Dick,  who  vainly 
feigned  slumber,  and,  after  first  snoring  and  then 
growling  genially  beneath  the  clothes,  at  last  rose  to 
the  occasion  and  threw  things  at  them  till  they  re- 
treated shouting.  Next  they  danced  in  to  Cynthia, 
who  kissed  their  firm  round  cheeks  and  asked  if  they 
had  said  their  prayers,  after  which  she  also  rose  to 
the  occasion  and  sat  up,  flushed  with  sleep,  and  half- 
shrouded  in  her  shining  hair,  to  hear  of  the  deep 
snow-fall  and  the  strange  fantasies  of  the  drifts,  the 
joyous  tidings  that  no  one  could  "  tub"  that  morning 
because  "  every  blessed  pipe  on  the  place  is  froze, 
Bob  says,"  the  despair  of  servants  who  could  not  get 
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to  stables  and  outhouses,  the  serious  misfortune  that 
the  postman  could  not  call  with  cards  and  parcels, 
and  the  delight  of  treasures  discovered  in  their  stock- 
ings. Thence  they  invaded  the  nursery,  whence 
they  were  ejected  with  contumely,  and  so  they  per- 
vaded the  house,  wishing  everybody  a  merry  Christ- 
mas, kissing  the  laughing  maids  under  the  mistletoe, 
teasing  the  men  and  hindering  them  in  forlorn  at- 
^tempts  to  hew  paths  through  the  frozen  drift,  small 
spirits  of  innocent  riot,  whom  nobody  could  seriously 
rebuke,  least  of  all  on  Christmas  Day,  the  children's 
day. 

When  Cecil,  careworn  and  hollow-eyed,  came  down 
that  morning,  the  first  sight  that  met  his  eyes  was 
the  pleasant  one  of  Cynthia,  with  the  freshness  of 
morning  in  her  face  and  the  sparkle  of  the  exhilarating 
air  in  her  eyes,  standing  at  the  hall-window,  whence 
the  Christmas  firelight  had  streamed  the  night  before, 
with  her  little  brothers  clinging  to  her,  both  talking 
at  once. 

•'  You  did  well  to  come  home  last  night,  Cecil,"  she 
said ;  "  the  roads  will  be  blocked  to-day.  But  it  must 
have  been  bitter  work  riding  through  that  storm. 
And  you  look  so  tired!" — this  with  tenderest  com- 
passion. 

"Bitter  to  sweet  end,"  he  replied,  his  face  bright- 
ening all  over  at  the  tenderness  in  the  sweet  voice, 
though  his  breath  caught  in  a  sigh  as  he  went  on : 
"I  am  all  right,  being  as  hard  as  nails.  But  this 
vast  whiteness  is  frightfully  depressing.  Nobody 
over  ten  likes  snow." 

"Oh,  but  I  love  it!  Yet  it  is,  not  exactly  sad,  but 
most  solemn — a  purity  that  inspires  awe." 
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Lady  Susan,  who  had  come  up,  agreed  with  her 
favorite  as  usual.  "  Yet  it  must  always  be  in  a  meas- 
ure sad  to  people  who  have  seen  many  winters,"  she 
added ;  "  it  means  so  much  suffering.  Presently  we 
shall  hear  of  sheep  being  dug  out,  frozen  to  death. 
And  the  poor  birds!  But  the  drift  is  lovely.  What 
graceful  shapes  I" 

"  That  under  the  firs  is  so  curious,"  Cynthia  added. 
**  What  is  it  like?  A  statue  just  beginning  to  take 
shape  in  the  block,  roughly  but  accurately  sketched." 

The  outlines  were  really  quite  human,  they  all 
agreed,  and  the  boys  disputed  if  it  were  a  woman  or 
a  man  as  they  .went  dancing  in  to  breakfast.  But 
none  of  them  dreamed  of  the  tragic  secret  shrouded 
in  the  white  drift. 

The  capricious  storm  had  poured  the  drift  over  the 
porch  in  a  cascade  that  roofed  it  and  fell  over  upon 
the  lee  side;  the  steps  were  buried  deep,  but  the  lay 
of  the  land  was  such  that  the  greater  part  of  the  car- 
riage-drive was  swept  to  a  soft  thin  carpet,  pleasant 
to  walk  on. 

After  breakfast  the  belated  and  welcome  postman 
reported  the  way  practicable  though  difficult,  and 
a  pioneering  party,  including  the  two  boys,  having 
been  sent  on  with  shovels,  the  family  started  in  a 
body  for  the  church,  which  was  about  half  a  mile 
distant. 

The  melody  of  the  bells,  those  eight  clear-toned 

Cottesloe  bells,  of  which  the  Marlowes  as  well  as  the 

villagers  were  so  proud,  filled  the  keen,  exhilarating 

air;  the  snow  sparkled  in  the  frosty  sunshine  and 

made    its    peculiar    indescribable    sound,    which-  is 

neither  the  English  crunch  nor  the  French  crier^  be- 
16 
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neath  their  feet;  the  motionless  trees,  here  bowed  by 
great  masses  of  drift,  and  there  bearing  foliage  of 
soft  fleece  on  every  bough,  the  strange  carvings  and 
flutings  and  delicate  feather-and-leaf-work  cut  with 
pure  azure  shadows  in  the  white  drift,  were  so  beau- 
tiful; the  white  champaign  contrasted  with  dark 
houses  and  trees,  the  half-buried  village  with  ivied 
tower  and  purple  smoke-spires,  the  long  shadows  and 
the  dim  blue  horizon,  were  so  bright,  still,  and  se- 
rene, that  it  was  impossible  not  to  be  cheered  and 
uplifted  in  heart  while  stepping  briskly  along  in  the 
cloudless  morning.  The  boys  were  like  colts;  Dick 
and  his  father  merry;  Cynthia  was  in  what  Lady 
Susan  called  one  of  her  wild  moods;  even  Cecil's 
heavy  heart  shook  off  its  load,  and  his  brow  cleared 
as  they  set  forth,  passing  within  a  stone's-throw  of 
the  silver  firs  and  the  strangely  sculptured  drift. 

"  The  upper  part  is  the  best  defined,'*  Cynthia  com- 
mented in  passing;  "I  wonder  if  sculptors  work  in 
that  way,  from  the  head  downward. " 

"It  reminds  me  of  that  prince  in  the  *  Arabian 
Nights,  *  '*  Lady  Susan  added ;  "  from  the  waist  down- 
ward he  was  marble  beneath  his  robes,  and  no  one 
knew  why  he  never  moved." 

Cecil  touched  it  as  he  passed,  and  Cynthia's  dress 
brushed  it;  the  children's  laughter  eddied  round  it, 
and  the  General  plunged  his  stick  into  the  outer  part 
of  it  to  measure  its  depth. 

"  It's  ve  first  time  all  my  life  long  I  ever  digged 
myself  to  church,"  cried  Hugh,  shouldering  his  little 
spade,  and  dancing  backward  into  a  snow-wreath, 
whence  he  was  not  extracted  without  much  mirth 
and  involving  others  in  his  fall.     Cynthia  was  still 
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child  enough  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  boy's  fun, 
and  laughed  pitilessly  when,  as  they  went  through 
the  gate,  the  General,  after  slyly  returning  a  snow- 
ball she  pretended  to  have  given  him  by  mistake, 
put  on  his  severest  face,  and  crying,  "  No  more  sky- 
larking now,  boys!"  was  silenced  by  the  sudden 
plumping  down  of  a  mass  of  snow  from  the  trees  on 
his  tall  hat,  which  was  ignominiously  crushed  over 
his  nose. 

"My  dear  Cynthia!"  expostulated  Lady  Susan  at 
last,  when  the  united  efforts  of  the  family  had  ex- 
tricated the  head  and  restored  something  of  its  pris- 
tine shape  to  the  hat;  but  Cynthia's  laughter,  which 
was  one  of  her  charms,  continued  to  ring  out  with 
inextinguishable,  helpless  joyousness,  as  if  a  fountain 
of  mirth  within  her  had  bubbled  over,  and  rose  up 
with  more  strength  the  more  it  was  suppressed.  It 
was  the  pure  heart-whole  laughter  of  a  child;  it 
seemed  an  echo  of  those  clear- toned  bells  pealing 
from  the  tower;  it  deepened  the  healthy  color  in  her 
cheek  and  lips,  and  increased  the  lustre  of  her  eyes. 
But  it  made  Cecil  sad. 

"Let  her  laugh,"  the  General  said,  himself  bub- 
bling over  for  pure  sympathy ;  "  no  woman  out  of  her 
teens  laughs  like  that!" 

Cecil  could  not  but  smile  for  all  his  sickness  of 
heart;  he  asked  himself  if  she  would  ever  again 
laugh  like  that,  as  they  turned  and  entered  the  vil- 
lage, where  lads  were  busy  clearing  the  road,  in- 
dulging in  rough  play  and  homely  jokes,  and  being 
well  pelted  by  small  urchins;  where  sprigs  of  holly 
gleamed  in  cottage  windows,  and  people  were  dig- 
ging out  paths  and  clearing  drifts  from  blocked  win- 
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'dows  on  one  side  of  the  road,  the  other  being  free ; 
where  the  dignified  housekeeper  from  Cottesloe  was 
sitting  helpless  and  mournful  in  the  middle  of  the 
trodden,  slippery  road,  and  other  worthy  folk  were 
seen  to  be  surprised  by  snow-blocks  from  invisible 
shovels  and  avalanches  from  unnoticed  trees;  where 
meetings  were  taking  place  and  disasters  being  re- 
counted, and  the  Cottesloe  party  saluted  on  every 
hand;  where  the  forge  wasaglow  and  the  anvil  min- 
gling its  workaday  clink  with  the  Sunday  sound  of 
bells  because  of  those  frisky  horses  waiting  outside 
to  be  roughed ;  where  concertinas  were  being  played 
at  cottage  doors,  mistletoe  was  worn,  and  flushed 
housewives  were  preparing  Christmas  dinners,  much 
embarrassed  by  the  general  blockade  of  outhouses; 
and  where  the  unaccustomed  music  of  sledge-bells 
suddenly  arose  and  drew  every  creature,  cats  and 
dogs  not  excepted,  out  to  look  at  George  Cople)''  driv- 
ing a  pair  of  bright-maned  chestnuts  in  a  gayly  orna- 
mented sledge  up  to  the  churchyard-gate. 

"Come  on,  mates,*'  cried  Bob  Ry all, ^stopping  at  a 
half-buried  cottage,  whence  no  smoke  issued,  and 
beginning  to  work  with  his  shovel ;  "  who's  a-going 
sneaking  up  the  back  stairs  to  heaven  while  poor  old 
Granny  Baker's  snowed  up?" 

"Not  Bob,"  commented  General  Marlowe.  "If 
any  man  is  let  in  without  question  at  the  front  gate, 
'twill  be  he.  Now,  Cynthia,  if  I  see  you  giving  away 
any  more  half-crowns,  I  shall  issue  a  warrant  against 
you  for  corrupting  the  village.  As  for  my  lady,  she's 
past  praying  for." 

It  was  a  merry  walk ;  the  two  boys  could  scarcely 
calm  down  into  decent  composure  inside  the  church, 
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where  the  scent  of  evergreens  and  the  shining  red 
berries  gave  them  a  vague  sense  of  relaxed  discipline. 
Cecil  looked  from  Cynthia's  innocently  sparkling 
face  to  th6ir  round  cheeks,  glowing  above  their  round 
white  collars,  and  long  dormant  chords,  still  further 
vibrated  by  the  Christmas  hymns  and  lessons,  were 
touched  within  him. 

He  remembered  that,  not  so  very  many  years  ago, 
he  and  Dick  had  been  just  such  a  rollicking  pair  as 
those  lads;  he  remembered  that  a  child  had  been 
bom  to  him,  and  might,  for  ajl  he  knew,  still  be 
alive.  All  through  the  sermon  he  pondered  upon 
ways  of  communicating  with  his  wife,  especially  re- 
specting this  little  child.  He  could  not  advertise, 
because  of  the  publicity;  the  only  feasible  plan 
seemed  to  be  to  write  to  the  K^rouacs  or  the  Orleans 
school -mistress.  A  good  thought  had  come  to  him  in 
the  night.  His  wife  knew  his  full  name  at  the  date 
of  his  marriage,  and  had  remarked  upon  his  abbre- 
viated signature:  this  knowledge  would  make  a  mar- 
riage void  in  English  law;  but  French  marriages  are 
so  terribly  secure.  As  he  made  these,  pious  reflec- 
tions, his  eyes  rested  upon  Cynthia's  innocent  face, 
composed  now  to  proper  gravity  and  reverence,  when 
the  contrast  between  her  probable  devout  thoughts 
and  his  profane  ones,  together  with  the  idea  of  what 
she  would  think  if  she  knew  that  her  affianced  hus- 
band was  planning  how  to  get  rid  of  a  wife  before 
marrying  her,  seemed  so  fiendishly  grotesque  that  he 
nearly  burst  into  a  wild  roar  of  wicked  laughter. 

The  two  young  men  took  the  boys  home  when  the 
congregation  divided  in  the  Communion  service. 
Then  they  yielded  to  the  children's  entreaties  to  help 
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make  a  suggestive  piece  of  drifted  snow  into  a  regu- 
lar fortification  all  ready  for  a  snow-ball  fight  It 
would  be  great  fun,  the  little  rogues  thought,  to  shell 
the  remainder  of  the  party  on  their  return  from  church 
from  behind  these  bastions.  Bob  Ryall  was  easily 
pressed  into  the  service,  being  always  available  for 
anything  that  needed  a  helping  hand  and  having  no 
exact  duties  of  his  own,  beyond  a  general  devotion 
to  Cecil,  whose  part  in  the  snow-works  was  chiefly 
that  of  adviser. 

The  business  went  merrily  on,  Richard  and  Bob, 
with  their  coats  off,  working  hard  with  shovels,  while 
Cecil,  having  lighted  a  cigar,  stood  in  the  porch  and 
directed  them,  thinking  of  far  different  things  and 
looking  indifferently  at  the  singular  snowdrift,  un- 
conscious of  the  agony  hushed  beneath  it,  uncon- 
scious of  the  answer  it  contained  to  his  ever- vexing 
problems.  The  sun  drew  keen  little  sparkles  from 
the  snow  whenever  it  struck  the  angle  of  a  crystal 
or  a  feathered  bough,  and  here  and  there  it  was  warm 
enough  to  produce  icicles  frozen  before  they  grew 
long.  The  group  of  silver  firs  was  especially  rich 
in  sparkle — a  lovely  thing  traced  in  black  and  sil- 
ver upon  the  singularly  pure  blue  of  a  winter  noon 
sky. 

Cecil's  glance  rested  wistfully  upon  it;  natural 
beauty  had  lost  its  charm  in  the  misery  that  gnawed 
at  his  heart.  Even  if  he  succeeded  in  gaining  the 
divorce,  how  keep  the  marriage  from  Cynthia's 
knowledge?  She  would  never  marry  a  divorced  man, 
however  innocent,  nor  would  she  ever  condone  his 
denial  of  his  wife — nor  would  his  mother.  It  must 
never  come  to  their  knowledge.     He  stood  above  a 
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volcano  that  might  at  any  moment  break  out  beneath 
his  feet. 

"Come,  Cis,  lend  a  hand!"  cried  Marmaduke,  fill- 
ing his  tall  Sunday  hat  with  snow,  and  using  it  as  a 
hod. 

Cecil  stepped  forth.to  rescue  the  hat  and  send  the 
boy  in  for  a  more  suitable  one. 

"  Don't  touch  this  drift  again,"  he  added,  going  up 
to  the  silver  firs;  "  it  is  too  pretty  to  be  spoiled." 

But  he  suddenly  stopped  in  the  act  of  smoothing 
over  the  hollow  scooped  by  Marmie's  destructive 
hand — his  breath  stopped;  his  heart  stopped;  his 
eyes  were  fixed  stonily.  Was  it  the  blinding  glare 
of  sunlight  upon  the  snow?  Was  it  a  delusion?  He 
held  his  hand  before  his  closed  eyes  for  a  moment, 
and  then  looked  again.  It  was  no  delusion,  but  the 
sharp  flash  of  silver  in  the  sunshine. 

He  brushed  the  snow  hastily  away,  and  disclosed 
something  black,  on  which  the  bright  silver  glittered 
— the  bright  silver  image  of  a  crucified  man.  He 
knew  it  at  once,  recognized  the  delicate  artistic  mod- 
elling, the  graceful  droop  of  the  dying  head — he  had 
chosen  it  for  its  beauty  as  a  suitable  gift  for  his  wife. 
He  took  it  in  a  shaking  hand ;  the  soft  snow  yielded ; 
the  chaplet  was  easily  detached  from  its  bed.  The 
silver  links  quivered  like  living  things  in  that  shak- 
ing clasp — quivered  and  became  suddenly  tense,  held 
firmly  by  something  beneath  the  snow. 

Was  it  another  hand?  A  nameless  horror  clutched 
at  his  heart;  great  drops  started  on  his  forehead; 
the  blood  beat  furiously  in  his  temples;  the  pure, 
cold  snowdrift  looked  of  a  burning  crimson  and  wav- 
ered before  his  eyes,  so  that  it  was  some  moments 
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before  he  could  discern  the  ivory  white  of  a  rigid 
hand  bedded  in  the  purer  white  of  the  snow — the 
hand  linked  to  his  not  only  by  prayers  and  the  sign 
of  salvation,  but  by  the  golden  fetters  of  marriage. 
It  seemed  as  if  he  must  send  forth  the  shrill  cry  that 
rose  in  his  quivering  throat.  Shuddering  from  head 
to  foot,  he  kept  it  in,  biting  his  trembling  under  lip 
till  the  blood  came  and  fell,  staining  the  snow  with 
two  drops  like  crimson  tears. 

There  was  no  doubt  of  the  identity  of  that  waxen 
hand  still  wearing  the  marriage  ring  he  had  placed 
upon  it.  A  thousand  thoughts,  memories,  and  re- 
assuring decisions  flashed  through  his  brain  while  he 
kept  back  the  loud  and  piercing  cry  that  was  strug- 
gling in  his  throat.  First  and  foremost  6ame  the 
distinct  assurance  that  this  time  there  could  be  no 
mistake  about  the  breaking  of  his  chains — she  was 
really  dead.  Next  he  thought  that  this  was  his  very 
wife  frozen  to  death  at  his  father's  door— she  who 
kindled  his  fancy,  charmed  his  senses,  and  touched 
his  heart  for  a  while,  embodying  the  beauty,  the 
pathos,  and  the  poetry  of  a  whole  class;  she  whose 
tender  and  devoted  cares  soothed  his  sufferings  and 
rescued  him  from  death,  who  had  been  a  blameless 
and  devoted  wife  to  him,  who  had  left  more  than 
home  and  country  for  his  sake,  and  who,  neglected 
and  alone,  in  the  full  blossom  of  her  youth  and 
beauty,  had  yet  kept  herself  above  reproach.  Swift 
conjectures  as  to  the  exact  manner  of  her  death,  the 
meaning  of  her  being  there,  and  the  effect  the  tragedy 
might  produce  on  others  arose  in  the  brief  moment, 
during  which  he  kept  back  his  emotion,  heard  the 
voices  of  the  two  men  and  boys  and  the  rustle  and 
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thud  of  the  shovelled  snow,  remembered  how  soon 
the  church  party  would  return,  hardened  his  heart, 
and  decided  what  to  do. 

"  Bob !"  he  called  in  an  undertone,  with  a  subdued 
urgency  his  devoted  henchman  could  not  mistake. 

"Sir/*  replied  Bob,  coming  quickly  at  the  call, 
startled  by  the  gray  rigidity  of  the  face  and  the  blood 
on  the  lip. 

**  Hush,  keep  shovelling!"  Cecil  said,  looking  round 
and  finding  that  the  sport  had  carried  Dick  and  Hugh 
to  the  other  side  of  the  porch,  facing  away  from  him. 

"  Certainly,  sir,"  murmured  Bob,  busily  shovelling, 
with  one  eye  on  his  master  and  the  other  on  the 
treasure  he  had  found  in  the  drift. 

"  You  made  the  discovery,**  continued  Cecil,  reso- 
lutely pointing  to  the  rigid  hand,  at  sight  of  which 
Bob's  blood  ran,  as  he  said  afterward,  the  wrong 
way.  "  You  called  my  attention  to  it,  and  told  me 
to  tell  the  Captain  and  get  the  boys  out  of  the  way 
while  you  went  further." 

"Very  good,  sir,'*  replied  Bob,  taking  the  crucifix 
from  him,  his  own  rough  hand  shaking,  and  his 
square  forehead  beaded  and  wet. 

"For  God's  sake.  Bob!"  Cecil  whispered  implor- 
ingly, and  yet  with  that  masterful  tone  so  new  in 
him,  seeing  the  man's  emotion. 

"Yes,  sir,  and  for  your'n,  trust  me." 

Cecil  then  hurried  from  him,  just  in  time  to  stop 
Marmie,  who  came  bounding  out  of  the  house,  and 
send  him  off  on  an  improvised  errand,  whither  he 
also  dispatched  little  Hugh  as  soon  as  he  came  up 
with  him. 

"  po  let  the  boys  finish "  Dick  was  beginning 
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impatiently,  when  he  looked  up  from  his  work  into 
his  brother's  face.  "Good  heavens,  Cecil!  what's 
up?"  he  cried. 

"Those  children  must  be  kept  out  of  the  way," 
stammered  Cecil.  "  1*11  manage  them  if  you'll  go  to 
Bob.  There's  something  horrible — Bob  was  shocked 
— called  me.  There's  a  poor — a  poor — creature- 
frozen!"  the  last  word  in  a  loud,  shrill  tone,  almost 
a  shriek. 

By  this  time  Richard  had  turned  and  seen  Bob  un- 
covering something  dark  beneath  the  firs,  and  the 
whole  thing  became  clear  to  him. 

"  By  George!  at  our  very  door!"  he  gasped.  "All 
right;  manage  the  children,  and  keep  the  women 
away.  And  look  here :  send  somebody  for  a  police- 
man and  a  doctor,  and  tell  him  to  shut  his  mouth. 
And  mind  somebody  meets  the  church  people." 

Dick  was  shocked  on  going  up  to  the  firs  to  find 
Bob  gently  removing  the  snow  from  the  pale  face  and 
thick  black  hair  of  a  young  and  comely  woman;   but 
he  had  seen  death  too  often  and  in  too  many  painful 
forms  to  be  overcome  by  this  sad  sight.     He  was  a       ; 
little  contemptuous  of  his  brother's  strong  emotion —       j 
just  like  a  civilian  and  bookish  man  with  nerves,  he       f 
thought.     But  when  he  observed  Bob's  blanched  face     f 
and  shaking  hands,  his  patience  gave  way,  and  he 
angrily  found  fault  with  him  for  a  chicken-hearted, 
white-livered — something  uncomplimentary — becom- 
ing more  and  more  pungent  in  his  epithets  as  the  ' 
complete  unveiling  of  the  pale  young  face,  with  its 
long  black  eyelashes  closed  in  apparent  sleep,  con-; 
vinced  him  that  it  would  take  but  little  more  to  be* 
tray  him  into  some  weakness,  ? 
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But  Bob  scarcely  heard  these  opprobrious  epithets; 
his  brain  had  only  room  for  one  thought,  "  That  it 
should  be  Mr.  Cecil !"  He  continued  to  remove  the 
snow,  seeing  distinctly  traced  on  it  and  above  the 
dead  face  the  unfamiliar  countenance  and  alien 
glance,  so  unexpectedly  shown  by  the  master  he 
idolized;  his  features  truly,  but  stamped  with  an- 
other soul. 

Cynthia's  innocent  joyousness  had  been  chastened 
and  deepened  by  the  solemn  rites  in  which  she  had 
borne  a  part ;  she  returned  homeward  in  a  thought- 
ful mood,  her  wild  spirits  tamed.  The  shy  curate 
had  been  annexed  by  the  Marlowes,  together  with 
two  other  forlorn  solitaries  living  in  the  village,  for 
luncheon ;  there  was  much  talk  of  parish  festivities 
and  charities,  and  also  of  the  dance  to  take  place  on 
the  morrow  at  the  Grange.  Whether  people  would 
be  able  to  come  in  such  weather  was  seriously  debated 
on  the  way  home.  The  Copleys  could  use  their 
sledge  at  a  pinch ;  the  General  had  some  idea  of  put- 
ting sledge  irons  on  one  of  his  carriages  for  his  vil- 
lage guests.  Cynthia  heard  these  things  without 
heeding,  musing  upon  the  alteration  in  Cecil  since 
the  morning  of  the  skating:  he  now  almost  avoided 
her,  was  grave  and  preoccupied,  and  had  a  singularly 
tired,  strained  look  in  his  eyes.  Were  men  always 
like  this,  ardent  while  wooing,  cold  and  disenchanted 
having  won?  And  yet  she  remembered  the  kiss  in 
the  hall  the  night  before — the  hesitation  and  almost 
reluctance  with  which  it  was  offered,  the  burning  in- 
tensity with  which  it  was  given ;  it  seemed  by  this 
that  he  feared  his  own  ardor,  but  why?  That  was 
like  a  girl,  most  unlike  Cecil.     There  had  been  some- 
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thing  terrifying,  almost  repellent,  in  him  during  the 
last  two  days,  a  subtle  meaning  behind  the  surface 
meaning  of  his  look  and  words,  infinitely  disquieting. 
Why  had  he  turned  his  back  on  the  Holy  Table,  es- 
pecially on  Christmas  Day?  She  knew  that  was  not 
his  custom.  Was  he  ill?  Or  was  she  a  foolish,  fan- 
ciful girl,  magnifjnng  trifles,  ignorant  of  the  due  pro- 
portions of  things?  Perhaps,  after  all,  it  was  in  the 
nature  of  human  affairs  that  what  one  has  is  never  as 
beautiful  as  what  one  hopes  to  have,  since  Cecil  be- 
trothed was  no  longer  the  Cecil  who  for  so  long  had 
been  silently  sighing  for  her.  Farewell  youth  and 
illusion!  one  must  be  serious  and  perhaps  a  little  sad 
on  approaching  the  ripe  age  of  twenty-one.  Wise 
Thomas  k  Kempis !  who  bids  us  be  content  with  little 
and  seek  nothing  we  have  not. 

Yet  the  sun  was  shining  as  brightly  as  ever,  and 
the  Cottesloe  bells  had  burst  out  into  full  music  once 
more,  after  the  service;  people  were  talking  and 
laughing  near  her,  and  here  was  Cecil  himself  emerg- 
ing from  the  bend  of  the  drive,  where  it  passed  under 
the  shadow  of  trees  in  turning  to  sweep  up  to  the 
porch. 

"Don't  go  on,"  he  said,  on  coming  up  to  them; 
"  wait  a  little.  I  wish  you  could  go  round  by  the 
terrace,  but  it  is  blocked  by  drift.  Why?  There  is  a 
sad  scene  at  the  house.  The  ladies  might  be  startled. 
I  came  to  warn  them."  They  all  grouped  round  him 
at  this,  curious  rather  than  startled ;  for  he  spoke  so 
tranquilly  and  with  a  face  so  composed  that  only 
Cynthia  detected  something  unspoken  behind. 

"  Pray  spare  our  nerves, "  his  mother  replied  lightly. 
"  Don't  put  us  to  the  torture  of  having  things  gently 
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broken.  Is  the  kitchen  chimney  on  fire,  or  have  the 
water-pipes  burst?" 

"  No, "  he  replied ;  "  there  is  something  at  onr  door 
that  will  shock  and  pain  you." 

Then  he  took  his  father  aside  and  began  telling 
him,  at  the  same  time  moving  on,  accompanied  by 
the  whole  group,  none  of  whom  were  much  inter- 
ested, except  Cynthia.  In  a  few  moments  they  were 
in  view  of  the  clump  of  firs,  beneath  which  several 
men  were  bending  over  something. 

At  sight  of  this,  Cynthia  gave  a  short,  sharp  cry. 

It  was  a  human  being!"  she  cried,  darting  forward; 

and  we  were  laughing!" 

The  doctor  had  arrived  and  a  country  policeman ; 
all  the  men-servants  and  most  of  the  maids  had 
gathered  round.  They  had  completely  uncovered  the 
upper  part  of  the  rigid  figure  standing  with  its  pale, 
sleeping  face  turned  to  the  hall-window,  and  were 
now  removing  the  snow  from  the  feet.  Cecil,  com- 
ing up  with  the  others,  a  little  in  the  rear,  now  looked 
for  the  first  time  upon  the  face  of  his  dead  wife.  No 
one  looked  on  his  except  Bob  Ryall,  who  gave  one 
furtive,  terrified  glance,  and  then  turned  to  his  work 
again,  sick  at  heart. 

"  Hours  and  hours,"  the  doctor  was  saying.  "  She 
must  have  died  long  before  the  drift  covered  her, 
probably  bewildered  and  exhausted  by  the  storm." 

"  Should  have  stood  in  the  lewth,"  added  the  police- 
man; "must  have  been  dazed  to  stand  to  wind'ard." 

"Oh!"  cried  Cynthia,  her  every  word  quivering 
like  an  arrow  in  Cecil's  heart,  "she  was  mad,  mad! 
It  is  the  poor  girl  who  came  on  the  ice.  She  must 
have  been  wandering  out  in  the  snow  while  we  were 
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sitting  wann  by  the  hall-fire.  She  must  have  seen 
us — dear  God!  and  we  so  happy!  She  must  have 
heard  our  voices  singing  and  laughing!  Oh,  Cecil!" 
she  cried  from  the  depths  of  her  warm  young  heart; 
but  Cecil  stood  mute  and  frozen,  his  face  screened  by 
his  hand,  and  a  shade  paler  than  before. 

"Take  her  away,  Cecil,  take  her  away,"  whispered 
his  father,  "the  women  will  all  be  in  hysterics." 

But  Cecil  seemed  turned  to  stone.  He  made  neither 
movement  nor  reply.  His  countenance  was  the  only 
one  expressive  of  neither  pity  nor  horror  of  all  those 
gathered  about  that  pale,  unconscious  face  on  which 
some  flakes  of  snow  yet  lingered. 

"  I  wonder,"  he  said  very  slowly  at  last,  when  they 
were  bearing  her  into  the  house,  whence  his  father 
was  too  hospitable  to  turn  even  the  corpse  of  a  name- 
less stranger — "  I  wonder  if  this  poor  young  woman 
had  any  friends?" 


CHAPTER    X. 

BOXING-NIGHT. 

The  cottage  of  Christopher  Niblett,  the  Cottesloe 
carrier,  stood  upon  a  high  bank  at  the  entrance  to 
the  village,  almost  opposite  the  gate  of  Cottesloe 
Grange.  A  large  ancient  yew,  with  gnarled  red 
trunk,  spread  its  sable  blackness  over  the  little  green 
in  front,  and  made  the  warm,  weathered  brick  wall 
and  steep  roof  of  yellow-crusted  brown  tiles  look  all 
the  warmer  by  contrast,  besides  forming  a  delightful 
shelter  from  sun  and  rain  for  those  who  sat  on  the 
bench  beneath  it  to  smoke  contemplative  pipes  or 
stitch  leisurely  needlework,  while  looking  down  on 
the  village  and  across  the  Cottesloe  beeches  and  oaks. 

On  this  bitter  cold  Boxing-Night  the  bench  was 
buried  in  snow  and  half  the  tree  was  white  with  it; 
the  other  half  loomed  blacker  than  ever  in  the  pale 
snow-gleam  and  showed  the  keen  twinkle  of  frosty 
stars  between  its  topmost  boughs.  The  cottage  roof 
was  white,  and  every  salient  ridge  and  coign  of  the 
brick  front  was  traced  in  white  fleece.  A  golden  rod 
of  light  from  the  closed  window-shutters  made  the 
snowy  window-ledge  and  the  snow-laden  shrubs  be- 
neath sparkle,  else  all  was  dark. 

But  it  was  bright  and  cozy  within :  the  china  dogs 
and  brass  candlesticks  above  the  chimney-piece  were 
decked  with  red-berried   holly;   a  mistletoe  bough 
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hung  from  the  low  ceiling;  the  plates  ranged  on  the 
wooden  dresser  brought  into  relief  dark  yew  sprays 
and  shining  holly;  a  splendid  coal  fire  crackled  in 
the  grate,  whence  rose  the  odor  of  roasting  chestnuts, 
and  where  a  kettle  sang  cheerily  on  the  hob;  two 
candles  gave  light  enough  to  the  fire-lit  room,  with 
its  reflecting  crockery  and  bright  metal  vessels  on 
the  walls.  Bottles  and  glasses,  a  pile  of  oranges,  a 
couple  of  lemons,  a  large  plum-cake,  and  a  basin  of 
sugat,  stood  on  a  table  which  had  been  pushed  up 
under  the  window  to  make  room  for  the  company 
with  which  the  room  was  filled,  literally  filled,  so  that 
one  or  two  of  the  younger  guests  had  to  stand,  and 
broad  hints  were  made  as  to  the  expediency  of  cer- 
tain ladies  sitting  on  the  knees  of  certain  gentlemen. 

"  I  should  like  to  catch  myself  indeed !"  said  pretty 
Mary  Niblett,  tossing  her  head  at  the  fifth  hint  from 
Ben  Carter,  the  carpenter's  eldest  son. 

"Better  let  me  ketch  you,  Mayery,  my  dear,"  he 
returned  unabashed,  with  a  glance  at  the  mistletoe 
above  his  curly  head ;  "  I  haven't  had  a  proper  chance 
this  Christmas." 

"  Ketch  a  weksel  asleep,  Ben,"  said  Wace,  the  clerk, 
drawing  his  bow  across  the  violin  he  held  lovingly 
under  his  chin  with  a  sentimental  droop  of  his  griz- 
zled head ;  "  but  you  don't  ketch  our  Mayery  trippen. 
You'll  ketch  more'n  you  bargain  for,  Til  war'nt,  if 
you  don't  mind." 

**Hev  patience,  Ben,"  said  Christopher  Niblett 
very  wisely. 

"I'd  sooner  hev  Mayery,"  sighed  Ben  very  natu- 
rally. 

"  Ha!  ha!     patience  is  a  wold  maid,  and  a  ter'bl^ 
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onlucky  one,"  said  the  clerk,  beginning  to  play 
"Flow  on,  thou  shining  river;"  "and  so'U  Mayery 
be  ef  she  don't  mind." 

"Anybody  had  need  hev  patience  for  my  day's 
work,"  continued  Ben;  "I  allows  I  never  had  a  wnss 
mind  to  making  of  a  cawfen  all  my  life,  and  Christ- 
mas time  too. " 

"  To  be  sure,"  added  his  mother,  "  'twas  enough  to 
turn  anybody's  blood  to  hear  the  knock,  knocken  all 
day  long  and  think  who't  was  meant  fur.  And  not 
a  soul  to  lay  claim  to  her,  poor  thing!" 

"I  seen  her,"  said  Christopher  suddenly*  "least- 
ways I  'lows  'twas  she,  day  afore  Christmas  Eve. 
Her  tongue  was  all  twisted  like  a  Ffenchy's:  she 
couldn't  say  hroad  no  zense — *ru-rur-road,'  she  says, 
and  talks  that  vine,  viner  than  our  laadies  talks,  as 
though  she'd  cut  the  earners  off  of  her  words.  Ast 
me  the  hroad  to  Cawtesloe.  And  ef  there  wasn't 
Cawtesloe  a-staren  of  her  in  the  vaace !" 

"  I  minds  when  vather  come  home  with  the  caiert, 
that  night,"  added  Mrs.  Niblett.  "After  he'd 
a-hracked  up  and  come  in  and  set  down  to's  tea,  a  said, 
*  Mother,'  a  said,  *wold  Gentle  picked  up  a  stoan  and 
pretty  nigh  come  down,  and  there's  a  Ftench  'ooman 
gone  up  Cawtesloe, '  a  said,  *and  darned  if  I  hain't 
forgot  they  plums  vur  Granny  Baker. '  'Tain't  vurry 
often  vather  forgets  ar  a  passel.  And  I  ses  to  en, 
*How  do  ee  know  'tis  a  French  'ooman,  vather?' 
*Wull,  thayer,'  a  said,  *if  she  ain't  French  she's 
craazy,  vur  she  couldn't  make  out  haaffe  o'  what  I 
sedi  ^^^  I  speaks  as  plain  as  any  man  I  knows;  nor 
she  couldn't  tell  Cawtesloe  when't  wus  a-staren  of 
her  in  the  vaace,'  a  zed." 
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**  She  was  crazy  and  she  was  Freneh/'  Mary  Niblett 
added;  ''I  see  her  running  up  to  her  la'ship  and  all 
the  family  on  the  pond,  talking  nonsense  as  though 
she  was  out  of  her  mind." 

"Well,  thayer,  it  entirely  beats  me  how  ever  a 
French  'ooman  can  goo  craazy/'  her  father  said; 
"  they  be  bound  to  be  so  ter'ble  shaerp  to  make  out 
that  there  lingo  of  their'n.  'Tain't  as  though  they 
could  speak  plain  English  now  and  agen.  Whatever 
they've  a  got  to  zay,  they  be  foced  to  jabber  that  ar 
vulUsh  stuff  or  else  bide  quiet. " 

"  WuU,  thayer,  vather,"  said  Mrs.  Niblett,  "if  that 
ain't  fit  to  wear  out  anybody's  brains  avore  a  week 
was  out.  I  'lows  me  an'  you'd  pretty  soon  be  carr'd 
off  to  'sylum  if  we'd  a-got  to  spake  Vrench  or  else 
bide  quiet." 

"No  vear;  nothen  wouldn't  make  mother  bide 
quiet,  shart  of  heving  of  her  tongue  tied  up,  I'll 
war'nt." 

"Some  says  one  thing,  and  some  says  another," 
said  Giles  Stone,  the  gardener;  "but  you  may  lay 
what  you  like  there's  summat  behind." 

"  Something'U  come  out  at  the  inquest,  I'll  war- 
rant," added  Wace;  "there's  more  than  anybody 
knows.  There  was  foul  play  somewhere,  you  may 
lay  yer  life." 

"No  voilence,"  said  Ben,  still  wistfully  regarding 
the  mistletoe  bough  and  Mary's  face  in  turn. 

"What's  voilence?"  returned  Wace — "voilence  is 
clumsy  work  at  best.  Gentry  knows  better  than  that. 
How  ever  did  she  come  to  be  in  that  there  drift? 
When  you  tells  me  that  you  may  talk  about  voilence. " 

"  Wull,  she  come  ther^  soipehpw  pr  'nother,  that's 
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so  plain  as  the  back  o'  my  hand,"  replied  Christo- 
pher, with  a  puzzled  contraction  on  his  lined  and 
ruddy  countenance,  which  was  framed  in  grizzled 
whisker  and  stiff  gray  hair. 

"  'Tis  pretty  nigh  so  plain  as  yer  vaSce,  Christo- 
pher," retorted  Wace,  whose  own  quaint  and  angular 
features  had  even  less  claim  to  beauty  than  his  host's. 

"  You  may  lay  whatever  you  like  she  never  went 
there  of  her  good  will,"  added  Giles  Stone.  "No- 
body in  their  hright  senses,  let  alone  a  lady,  'd  stand 
still  in  a  starm  outside  of  a  door.  Somebody've  got 
summat  to  answer  for ;  them  Marlowes  was  always 
wild  uns." 

"Right — ^you're  right  there,"  Mrs.  Niblett  struck 
in.  "  Many  a  time  her  la'ship  hev  said  to  me, 
*  Who've  got  buoys  hev  got  trouble;  you  may  be 
thankful  yourn's  maids,  Mrs.  Niblett.'  And  thank- 
ful I  be.  ^aids  is  tarment  enough  for  me.  Come 
on,  vather,  do.  Here's  nobody  a  taken  of  nothen," 
she  added,  giving  him  a  vigorous  thump  in  the  ribs; 
"anybody  'd  think  there  wasn't  nothen  for  nobody 
to  taake.  Hreach  me  the  kittle,  Mayery.  Slice  up 
the  lemon,  Jane.  There's  Ben  Carter'll  zing  us  a 
zong  so  soon  as  his  inside's  comforted,  I'll  war'nt." 

"  Singing  birds  must  be  heartened  up,"  commented 
Wace,  drawing  out  a  soft  strain  of  "Cherry  Ripe" 
with  a  light  touch  on  his  violin;  "  wun't  sing  with- 
out. " 

"Why,  whatever's  come  of  Mayery?"  added  her 
mother,  looking  round  in  vain  for  the  bright*  eyes 
and  rosy  cheeks  of  her  eldest  girl,  who  was  also  a 
guest,  being  on  a  holiday  from  her  own  situation. 
But  no  Mary  being  visible,  the  good  woman  was  fain 
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to  fetch  the  kettle  and  help  compound  the  comfort 
ing,  song- inspiring  draughts  with  her  own  red  and 
capable  hands. 

Ben  Carter  looked  very  black,  the  other  young 
people  tittered  and  nudged  each  other,  Wace  broke 
out  into  the 'full  strains  of  "Cherry  Ripe,"  when  a 
new  face  appeared  in  the  doorway,  and  Bob  Ryall, 
his  ruddy  cheeks  freshened  by  the  frosty  air,  his 
curly  hair  well  oiled  and  brushed,  his  black  cloth 
suit  glossy  as  a  raven's  wing,  mistletoe  in  his  coat, 
and  hie  collar  rivalling  the  snowdrift,  entered  with  a 
smile  and  a  blithe  "  Good- evening,  ladies  and  gents: 
a  merry  Christmas  and  a  happy  New  Year,  a  pocket- 
ful of  money  and  a  mug  of  good  beer" — followed  by 
Mary,  smiling  and  blushing,  rearranging  her  rib- 
bons, and  not  without  some  anxiety  lest  Mr.  Ryall's 
effusive  private  greeting  at  the  door  should  have 
been  overheard  by  the  company,  whose  faces  bright- 
ened at  the  sight  of  a  favorite. 

"  Evenen,  Mr.  Ryall.  Glad  to  see  ye,  though  late 
ye  be, "  said  the  carrier.  "  We've  a-done  tea.  What'll 
ye  taake,  sir?" 

"  Thank  ee  kindly,  Mr.  Nilbett,  sir,"  returned  Bob, 
cheerfully  winding  his  arm  round  Mrs.  Niblett's  am- 
ple waist,  and  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  "I'll 
take  a  ki«s,  sir,  since  you're  so  pressing." 

A  shout  of  laughter  from  the  company,  with  a 
friendly  cuff  from  Mrs.  Niblett,  was  followed  by  the 
latter's  rebuke: 

"You're  fasb'nable  to-night,  Mr.  Ryall;  that's 
London  ways,  I  'low.  A  hour  after  invited,  Mayery 
says." 

"London  pride,  Bob,"  added  Giles  Stone;  "that's 
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a  pretty  vlower  for  edgen.  'Tain't  much  of  a  one 
fur  to  give  to  anybody's  sweetheart." 

"  Right  you  are,  sir;  lad's  love's  the  flower  fur  to 
g^ive  to  a  sweetheart,  and  forget-me-not *s  another. 
You  see,  Mrs.  Niblett,  ma'am,  what  with  being  bash- 
ful at  the  thought  of  so  much  company,  and  what 
with  being  stuck  in  the  drift  five  times,  running,  I 
thought  I  should  never  have  got  here  at  all  without 
leaving  half  of  myself  behind,  and  if  I  ain't  as  wel- 
come to  myself  as  flowers  in  May,  it's  no  credit  to 
me,  ma'am,  though  I  say  it  as  shouldn't." 

Mr.  Ryall's  arrival  was  to  the  party  like  sunshine 
in  harvest;  the  festivities,  which  had  shown  signs  of 
languor  before,  now  revived  and  began  in  earnest. 
He  had  a  quip  for  everybody,  and  a  variety  of  divert- 
ing accomplishments  which  he  cheerfully  exhibited 
for  the  general  entertainment,  so  that  others,  each 
in  his  degree,  were  inspirited  to  contribute  to  the 
same. 

Ben  Carter,  duly  comforted  internally,  boomed  out 
"The  Village  Blacksmith,"  and  Giles  Stone,  who 
was  six  feet  high,  warbled  in  plaintive  falsetto^  "  The 
little  one  who  died."  Another  big  fellow  wailed 
"Oh,  my  darling  Nellie  Gray,  I  am  weeping  all  the 
day,"  most  lugubriously,  the  company  joining  in  the 
chorus  with  rapturous  melancholy. 

When  things  dragged,  Bob  sang  comic  songs,  imi- 
tated the  sounds  in  a  farm-yard,  or  showed  unmarried 
women  their  future  husbands'  faces  in  a  pail  of  water 
in  the  back  kitchen,  to  the  infinite  disgust  of  Ben 
Carter,  who  resolutely  abstained  from  smiling,  either 
at  Ryall's  jokes  or  his  songs,  and  openly  wondered, 
when  the  latter  swallowed  knives  and  tifiade  oraages 
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appear  in  unexpected  places,  that  any  grown  man 
could  "  act  so  silly. " 

One  thing  Bob  would  not  do — namely,  suffer  the 
conversation  to  fall  on  the  tragic  discovery  at  Cottes- 
loe.  What  was  there  to  wonder  at  in  a  poor  wan- 
dering mad  woman  being  frozen  in  the  snow?  he 
said,  dismissing  the  subject.  As  for  being  outside 
General  Marlowe's  door,  it  was  trouble  enough  he 
had  that  night  in  finding  Christopher  Niblett's  in  his 
right  senses  with  the  stars  shining  clear  overhead. 
If  anybody  had  anything  to  say  against  any  of  the 
Marlowe  family,  only  let  him  take  his  coat  off  and 
step  outside  for  a  minute,  and  Robert  Ryall  would 
be  happy  to  oblige  him  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 

"  Well,  to  be  sure,  Mr.  Ryall,  you  do  stand  up  for 
the  vam'ly,"  Wace  commented;  **and,  come  to  think 
on't,  you're  beholden  to  them.  I  mind  the  day  I 
vust  seen  you,  a  poor  bit  of  a  nipper  as  .white  as  a 
surplice,  carried  on  Mr.  Cecil's  back." 

"  You  may  depend  upon  it,  Mr.  Wace,  I  mind  that 
day,"  Bob  replied ;  "  and  if  your  memory  serves  you, 
sir,  you'll  mind  that  Mr.  Cecil  was  covered  with 
blood  and  ready  tadrop," 

"  I  mind  a  was  but  a  buoy,  half  knit,  and  thin  as 
a  brake,  but  as  gaame  a  lad  as  ever  I  see. " 

"Let's  year  how  it  all  come  about,"  said  Christo- 
pher; "you  was  bough  ten,  I've  yeard  zaay.  Vill 
glasses  and  pipes,  maates,  and  Robert  Ryall  *11  tell 
us  how  he  was  come  by  for  a  Christmas  taale." 

"'Tain'tmuch  in  the  telling,"  Bob  replied;  "but 
if  the  company's  agreeable,  sir,  here  goes,  short  an 
sweet,  as  the  man  said  when  he  asked  the  hangman 
to  look  sharp  with  the  drop.     I  lived  with  an  uncle 
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when  left  an  orphan  at  ten,  and  he  wasn't  so  obliging 
as  the  gentleman  at  the  sign  of  the  three  balls  by  a 
long  shot.  I  ran  wild,  and  many  a  time  I  turned  a 
penny  turning  wheels  and  walking  on  my  hands. 
One  day  Tim  Stanley,  the  gypsy  tinker,  saw  me ;  he 
wanted  a  boy  to  knock  about  when  drunk,  which  was 
mostly,  and  to  carry  things  for  him  when  lazy,  which 
was  always.  So  he  bought  me  oflf  my  uncle  for  five 
shillings,  and  glad  I  was  to  get  away  from  my  affec- 
tionate relation,  and  walk  the  country  with  Tim  and 
Madge  his  wife.  Not  that  Tim  had  married  her, 
though  he  couldn't  have  knocked  her  about  more 
than  he  did  if  he'd  been  her  lawful  husband,  and 
never  a  married  wife  could  have  stuck  to  him  and 
done  for  him  and  taken  his  swearing  and  beating 
better  than  poor  Madge.  She  was  good  to  me,  %nd 
many  a  black  eye  she's  got  coming  between  me  and 
Tim.  Tim  was  in  his  prime  strength,  a  big,  black- 
avised  chap  over  thirty,  and  he  hit  hard,  especially 
when  drunk,  which  was  mostly.  She  was  young  and 
pretty,  and  the  Lord  only  knows  what  she  saw  in  that 
black-browed  brute. 

"I  went  along  with  them  for  about  a  year,  and 
many  a  time  I  would  have  run  away  but  for  Madge 
and  the  baby  that  came  soon  after  Tim  bought  me ; 
for  Tim  swore  at  me  and  knocked  me  about  more 
and  more  every  day,  though  I  served  him  well  and 
earned  money  for  him.  Well,  one  hot  September 
morning  I  felt  that  bad  I  could  hardlj^  crawl,  and  was 
only  got  along  by  Tim's  stick,  just  as  you  may  see  a 
foundered  horse  flogged  till  it  drops.  Presently,  in 
Millwood  Lane,  which  all  the  company  knows  has 
high  banks  with  trees  meeting  overhead,  down  I 
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went,  and  thinks  I,  *This  is  the  last  end  of  poor  Bob 
Ryall.'  Then  Tim  was  at  me  again,  and  I  only 
hoped  he'd  make  a  quick  end  of  me.  Poor  Madge 
stood  up  for  me  as  usual.  *Let  him  be,  Tim,*  she 
said;  'can't  you  see  the  boy's  as  bad  as  be  can  be, 
and  dead  beat?' 

"  Then  Tim  swore  at  her — Lord,  how  that  beast 
could  swear! — and  knocked  her  down ;  the  baby  flew 
out  of  her  arms  like  a  ramrod  out  of  a  gun.  Before 
poor  Madge  could  pick  herself  up,  the  brute  was  at 
me  again,  when  all  of  a  sudden  down  comes  a  voice 
from  above,  *Let  that  boy  alone,  or  I'll  make  you!* 
and  Tim  held  off,  taken  by  surprise,  and  looked  up 
and  said  something  nasty  and  at  me  again.  Then  I 
heard  a  crunch  on  the  road,  and  down  dropped,  as  if 
ou^  of  the  sky,  a  fine  slim  young  gentleman,  with 
great  black  blazing  eyes.  Without  another  word  he 
went  at  Tim  and  knocked  him  over  as  clean  as  a 
whistle.  You  should  have  heard  that  big  black-faced 
beast  swear  and  say  he'd  have  the  law  of  him  and 
damages,  but  he  didn't  hit  him  back.  Then  Mr. 
Cecil,  after  knocking  Tim  down,  asked  him  what  he 
meant  by  it,  and  if  he  was  my  father,  and  where  he 
came  from ;  and  Tim  said  I  was  lazy  and  shamming, 
and  nothing  but  stick  would  move  me  (which  was 
true),  and  he'd  bought  me,  same  as  he'd  bought 
poor  Madge  (he  gave  a  sovereign  for  her  at  a  fair), 
and  a  man  could  do  what  he  liked  with  his  own. 
Then  Mr.  Cecil  offered  half  a  sovereign  to  buy  me, 
and  Tim  said  it  wasn't  enough,  though  it  was  little 
good  a  measly  sick  boy  was  to  anybody. 

"* Look  here,  my  young  cockerel,' he  said,  *yoti 
shall  fight  for  the  nipper.     If  you  knocks  me  out  o' 
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time,  you  gets  him  and  I  gets  the  half-quid.  If  I 
knocks  you  out  o'  time,  you  pays  the  money  and  asks 
no  questions.  * 

***Right,'  says  Mr.  Cecil,  taking  off  his  coat  and 
waistcoat  and  rolling  up  his  sleeves.  You  should 
liave  seen  that  young  gentleman  go  to  work.  I  was 
that  bad  I  didn't  care  whether  Tim  lathered  me  or 
not;  the  harder  he  hit  the  sooner  'twould  be  over,  I 
thought,  and  the  sooner  the  better.  But  to  see  the 
style  in  which  Mr.  Cecil  went  to  work  was  enough 
to  put  life  into  a  dead  donkey.  For  he  was  like  a 
lath,  grown  to  his  full  height,  but  with  no  substance 
in  him,  and  with  a  face  as  red  and  white  and  smooth 
as  a  girl's.  But,  Lord!  how  he  pitched  into  that  big 
beast  of  a  tinker!  He  was  everywhere  at  once ;  Tim 
eouldn't  get  at  him  anyhow.  Mr.  Cecil,  you  s^e, 
had  the  science,  and  he's  that  sort  his  blood  boils 
when  he  sees  cruelty.  The  ladies  wouldn't  under- 
stand the  ins  and  outs  of  that  fight,  and  'twould  be 
a  long  story;  but,  there,  that  big  black  beast  was  too 
heavy  for  a  slip  of  a  lad  in  his  teens,  so  Mr.  Cecil 
was  done  at  last,  and  Madge  could  hardly  get  him 
round  with  water  from  the  ditch. 

"But  as  soon  as  he  came  round  again,  and  had 
cleaned  some  of  the  blood  off,  he  handed  the  half- 
sovereign  to  Tim  and  wanted  to  fight  again.  Tim 
laughed,  and  said  if  he  wanted  punishment  there  was 
plenty  more  at  the  same  shop.  Madge  tgld  the  young 
gentleman  he'd  better  be  satisfied  with  being  half- 
killed  ;  but  no  half-measures  for  Mr.  Cecil.  So  they 
had  another  round,  and,  though  Tim  was  prepared 
this  time,  his  heart  wasn't  in  the  job  like  my  young 
master's,  and  he'd  been  on  the  drink  for  days  and 
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had  no  staying  power.  Mr.  Cecil  had  a  kind  of  deadly 
look  in  his  eye  when  he  stood  up  to  Tim  that  last 
time ;  he  knew  his  man  by  then,  and  he  punished  him 
well.  Tim  lost  his  head  and  hit  wild,  and  presently 
the  brute  was  lying  flat,  with  all  the  wind  knocked 
out  of  him.  Jiminy,  wasn't  I  glad!  Tim  had  had 
two  good  half-sovereigns  and  two  first-rate  fights, 
and  he  might  have  been  content,  but  not  he.  *I 
ain't  a-going  to  dance  upon  nothing  for  a  chap  like 
you!'  says  he,  only  he  didn't  say  chap,  and  there  was 
ornaments  for  every  word  that  came  out  of  his  mouth 
that  would  put  the  ladies  to  the  blush;  *but  a  fine 
hearty  boy  of  twelve  is  worth  more  than  a  quid,  if 
only  for  the  fun  of  leathering  him.'  Then  Mr.  Cecil 
took  out  ten  shillings  in  silver.  *This  is  every  blessed 
penny  I've  got,'  says  he.  *But  when  you  get  to  that 
oak  with  all  your  traps,  and  promise  honor  bright 
you'll  leave  me  and  the  boy,  you  shall  have  it.* 

"So  it  was  done,  and  he  bought  me  for  thirty 
pieces  of  silver,  the  same  as  Judas  sold  his  Master 
for.  Then  he  came  and  looked  at  me,  and  spoke  kind 
and  soft  like  a  woman,  and  put  something  under  my 
head  to  rest  it,  and  you  may  think  if  I  was  glad. 
When  he  had  got  his  wind  he  took  me  on  his  back 
and  carried  me  off,  I  crying  like  a  child  to  think  I 
should  die  easy,  after  all.  There  was  a  fine  set-out 
when  her  la'ship  met  him  as  she  was  driving  along 
in  her  pony-chaise,  but  I  don't  know  what  was  said, 
for  I  began  to  feel  light  and  strange,  and  I  thought 
I  saw  my  poor  mother  coming  down  out  of  the  sky 
with  music  and  angels  to  take  me  up  home.  And 
home  I  went,  though  it  was  his  mother  and  not  mine 
that  took  me.     Her  la'ship  has  often  told  me  what 
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a  turn  it  gave  her  to  see  him  all  bruised  and  covered 
with  blood,  and  a  ragged  boy  looking  like  death  and 
out  of  senses  on  his  back.  'Cecil's  boy*  they  called 
me,  though  I  couldn't  properly  be  his  servant,  except 
when  he  came  to  Cottesloe,  for  years.  But,  Lord! 
if  it  wasn't  queer,  when  I  got  well  and  ran  about 
doing  odd  jobs,  not  to  be  sworn  at  and  knocked  about 
all  day  long,  and  most  of  the  night  too.  So  there's 
the  long  and  the  short  of  it,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
and  I  don't  care  if  I  do  take  a  glass  hot,  Mr.  Niblett, 
sir,  and  you  may  think  if  Bob  Ryall  is  beholden  to 
the  Marlowe  family  or  not. " 

"  Sooner  than  be  beholden  to  anybody,  gentle  or 
simple,  a  free-barn  Englishraan'd  live  on  a  shaving 
a  day  and  break  stones,"  said  Ben  Carter  scornfully. 

"Wait  till  you're  born  a  orphan,  Mr.  Carter,  sir," 
returned  Bob,  with  unabated  good-humor;  "and  by 
the  time  your  uncle  has  sold  you  for  his  drink,  and 
you've  been  made  a  foot-ball  of  till  there  isn't  a  inch 
of  you  without  a  bruise,  I  reckon  you  won't  set  much 
store  on  being  a  free-born  Englishman.  Come  now, 
Mr.  Wace,  let^s  see  if  you  can't  tickle  the  tune  of 
*Rule  Britannia'  out  of  that  little  box  of  your'n." 

Mr.  Wace  graciously  complied,  and  the  company 
were  soon  shouting  that  Britons  never,  never  would 
be  slaves,  until  the  glasses  rang,  the  ladies  fanned 
themselves  with  their  handkerchiefs,  and  the  gentle- 
men dried  their  faces  with  theirs,  and  the  youngest 
Niblett,  fast  asleep  in  Bob's  arms,  woke  and  cried. 

"  Bob  Ryall  may  say  what  a  wull,"  Wace  said  after 
supper,  when  that  popular  guest  was  gone,  "there's 
summat  behind.     'Tis  nothen  but  bright  vur  to  stand 

up  vur  the  varaily.     But  there's  summat  behind." 
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When  Mary,  carefully  carrying  a  candle  to  light 
him  down  the  steep  path  cut  in  the  bank,  had  reached 
the  wicket,  Mr.  Ryall  blew  the  candle  out  with  great 
discretion,  and,  taking  her  to  his  honest  heart,  kissed 
her  many  times  and  told  her  that  he  loved  her,  which 
she  already  knew,  having  promised  to  marry  him  in 
consequence. 

"  I  love  him  better  than  all  the  world,"  Mary  said 
to  herself  with  glowing  cheeks,  as  she  stood  by  the 
gate  and  watched  him,  a  vague,  dark  figure  in  the 
pallid  gleam  the  snowy  road  made  in  the  darkness. 

"And  I,"  Bob  thought,  as  he  turned  o^it  into  the 
night,  "  love  her  better  than  all  the  world,  except  my 
dear,  dear  master. " 
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CHAPTER    XI. 

THE  IDENTIFICATION. 


"Do  you  think,  Hugh,"  Lady  Susan  asked,  "that 
it  is  right  to  go  to  so  much  expense,  not  knowing 
who  may  claim  her?" 

"Suppose  nobody  claims  her?"  added  Richard, 
**  then,  sir,  I  suppose  the  parish  would  have  to  pay?" 

"  The  parish,"  replied  the  General,  "  shall  not  bury 
a  respectable  young  woman,  probably  a  lady,  whose 
misfortunes  have  brought  her  beneath  my  roof." 

**  We  don 't  know  what  the  poor  soul  may  be,  though 
she  seems  respectable,"  Lady  Susan  rejoined;  "still, 
dear,  hospitality  scarcely  rec^iires  us  to  bury  our 
gtiests,  however  estimable. " 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  my  lady,"  her  husband  re- 
turned with  untlSual  energy;  **  besides,  there  is  some- 
thing in  that  poor  girl's  face Bless  my  soul, 

what  a  cold  Tve  got!    Those  hussies  never  think  of 
airing  one's  handkerchiefs " 

"  There  was  that  in  her  face  no  one  can  ever  for- 
get," added  Cynthia,  her  eyes  swimming  in  tears; 
"  she  seemed  like  one  maddened  by  incredible  wrong 
when  she  turned  on  me  that  day ;  there  was  a  stony 
horror  in  her  wild  eyes " 

"Surely,"  Cecil  interposed,  in  his  gentlest  voice, 
"  this  sad  business  has  been  discussed  to  satiety.  We 
cannot  alter  what  has  occurred." 
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"Quite  so,"  General  Marlowe  added.  "My  dear 
girls,  we  should  apologize  for  speaking  of  such  things 
before  you.  Death  is  death ;  we  can  neither  help  nor 
harm  those  who  are  gone.  Besides,  we  can't  bury 
her  till  after  the  inquest.  Why,  what  is  this?  Good- 
by  to  your  quiet  afternoon,  Susan.  Here  comes  the 
first  batch  of  visitors." 

They  were  lingering  at  table  after  luncheon,  and 
all  turned  at  General  Marlowe's  words  to  look  out  of 
the  window  which  commanded  the  carriage  sweep. 
There  they  saw,  plodding  steadily  up  the  snowy  road, 
a  shabby  taxed -cart,  drawn  by  an  ungroomed,  broken- 
down  horse.  A  rough  man  of  the  very  small  farmer 
class  drove,  and  by  him  sat  an  elderly  woman  in  rusty 
black,  with  a  crushed  crape  bonnet  scarcely  covering 
her  grizzled  head  and  a  bundle  in  her  arms. 

"It's  a  curious  thing,"  Cecil  commented,  "that 
females  in  that  class,  old  or  young,  always  carry  an 
infant  and  wear  a  crfpe  bonnet  on  festive  occasions. 
How  they  contrive  to  keep  a  baby  handy  is  a  mys- 
tery I  shall  never  solve.  What  the  walking-cane  is 
to  the  soldier,  the  child  in  arms  is  to  the  shabby 
female." 

By  the  time  they  had  risen  from  table,  the  taxed- 
cart  was  seen  jogging  down  the  hill  again,  having  left 
the  woman  and  the  bundle  at  the  house.  The  General 
had  just  gone  into  the  hall,  followed  by  Cecil,  with 
whom  he  had  requested  a  few  minutes'  private  con- 
versation. There  they  found  the  occupant  of  the 
taxed-cart  with  her  bundle,  which  was  now  set  down 
on  a  pair  of  small,  staggering  feet,  and  looking  about 
with  great  frightened  black  eyes. 

"You  don't  mind  me,  sir,"  the  woman  said,  ad- 
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dressing  the  General  and  making  a  courtesy.  "  My 
name's  Barnes  —  Sarah  Barnes  —  Dore "  that  was, 
Stephen  Dore*s  daughter." 

"To  be  sure — to  be  sure!  You  married  young 
Barnes,  and  went  to  Southford  to  live  twenty  or 
thirty  years  ago.  Well,  Sarah,  and  what  can  I  do 
for  you  this  cold  day?  Come  to  the  fire.  A  little 
grandchild,  eh?" 

"None  of  mine,  sir.  Nobody's  child,  so  to  say. 
But  that's  neither  here  nor  there.  I  come  over  in 
Mr.  Wheeler's  cart,  sir,  because  I've  a-yeard  tell  of 
a  poor  soul  found  here  yesterday,  sir " 

"  Dear  me,  Sarah!  a  connection  of  yours?" 

"Well,  there's  my  lodger,  a  young  furren  lady, 
went  out  a  Christmas  Eve  dinner-time,  and  never 
come  back,  and  I  thought  it  med  be  she.  I've  set 
up  for  two  nights  and  I  be  pretty  nigh  weared  out 
with  the  child  and  all  cryen  fit  to  break  anybody's 
heart."    > 

They  were  all  in  the  hall  now,  gathering  round 
the  new-comers  with  interest,  the  ladies  making  ad- 
vances to  the  child,  which  clung  to  its  protector's 
skirts,  and  fropi  time  to  time  peeped  shyly  round 
with  one  finger  in  its  mouth,  and  then  drew  back 
again  in  alarm. 

"Not  an  attractive  child,  poor  little  thing!"  Lady 
Su^an  whispered,  looking  at  it  through  her  glasses. 
"  Why  in  the  world  did  the  woman  bring  the  poor 
little  heart?" 

"Poor  mite,  it  is  frightened;  and  what  wonder!" 
C3mthia  whispered  back. 

Cecil  heard ;  he  was  in  the  background  in  a  care- 
less, half-sitting  attitude  on  the  oak  table,  with  one 
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''Yes;  but  who  says  this  poor  young  woman  is  a 
Bretonne?*'  asked  the  General. 

"Well,  she  seems  to  have  been  French/*  Richard 
put  in,  while  Cecil  used  his  handkerchief  so  as  to 
conceal  his  face. 

After  all,  why  not  tell  the  whole  truth  and  be  rid 
of  this  gnawing  misery  and  constant  terror?  He  had 
committed  no  crime,  broken  no  law— only  made  a 
fool  of  himself  by  a  miserable  marriage.  But  that 
three  years*  concealment — ^then  the  wrong  to  C)m- 
thia,  whose  heart  he  had  won  under  false  pretences 
— how  would  she  stand  the  strain  of  such  an  insult,, 
such  a  deception? 

But  the  pity  of  it!  oh,  the  pity  of  it!  when  he 
might  so  easily  have  done  differently.  A  few  words 
to  Ren^e  in  Breton,  and  some  explanation  to  the  by- 
standers. Then  the  plain  truth  to  her  in  private — 
she  was  reputed  dead,  he  had  chosen  another,  his  love 
for  whom  was  too  evident  to  his  wife.  Then  he  might 
have  found  some  legal  escape  from  this  bond  or — his 
wife's  absence  and  silence.  Well? — Cynthia  need 
never  have  known.  But  he  had  lost  his  head  at  the 
critical  time,  and  had  reduced  his  wife  to  despair; 
perhaps  suicide.  There  would  always  be  one  black 
page  in  his  memory  that  he  could  never  turn  without 
misery.  How  could  ^e  have  done  this  cruel  thing — 
he  who  loved  mercy  and  was  pitiful  to  a  fault?  The 
story  of  OEdipus  was,  then,  no  fable,  but  an  awful 
spiritual  truth;  and  surely,  then,  human  wills  and 
human  hearts  are  but  the  sport-  of  a  mocking  and 
cynical  Fate,  the  lust  of  whose  cruelty  is  best  sated 
by  the  spectacle  of  men  compelled  to  do  the  very 
deeds  they  most  abhor.     Truly  tbis  is  the  quintes- 
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sence  of  tragedy,  a  pain  that  nothing  can  match,  the 
misery  that  made. Macbeth  begin  to  be  "a- weary  of 
the  sun." 

He  could  do  nothing  now,  it  seemed,  but  lie  and 
lie  on  consistently — a  hard  slavery,  a  cruel  degrada- 
tion. Many  times  during  the  miserable  night  he  had 
left  his  bed  in  the  fever  of  wretched  thoughts,  and 
looked  at  the  group  of  firs  showing  dark  and  ghostly 
in  the  dim  starlight,  tortured  by  the  remembrance 
of  the  rigid  figure  that  stood  in  the  shadow  there  all 
the  long  yesternight,  watching  with  sightless  eyes, 
and  torn  by  endless  conjectures  as  to  the  cause  of 
that  awful  vigil.  How  sleep  with  that  memory  be- 
neath that  roof?  To  leave  the  place  without  exciting 
dangerous  surprise  was  impossible;  to  remain  was 
horrible.  He  weighed  again  and  again  the  conse- 
quences of  speaking  out :  C3mthia's  inevitable  misery 
and  probable  estrangement,  his  father's  scorn  and 
possible  life-long  resentment,  his  mother's  pain,  and 
the  loss  of  that  friendship  which  had  been  the  flower 
of  his  life.  And  perhaps,  though  he  did  not  know 
it,  his  need  of  Cynthia's  fortune  may  have  weighed 
in  the  scale ;  for  with  his  tastes  and  ambitions,  wealth 
was  an  absolute  necessity.  Domestic  happiness  and 
social  consideration  were  indispensable  to  secure  that 
mental  health  and  serenity  without  which  no  such 
solid  and  lasting  work  as  he  contemplated  can  be 
compassed. 

With  the  morning  came  scorn  of  the  night's  weak- 
ness; but  now  in  his  father's  hall,  face  to  face  with 
that  woman,  whose  next  word  might  hopelessly  com- 
promise him,  his  chains  galled  all  the  more  because 
they  might  have  been  forged  in  vain,  and  because 
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his  happiness  depended  on  a  creature  o\  such  little 
account  as  this  shabby  woman  in  the  crushed  bonnet, 
or  even  oh  such  as  that  poor  little  elvish  child,  whose 
solemn  gaze  harassed  him.  He  was  like  a  guilty  pris- 
oner on  trial,  whose  only  chance  was  lack  of  evidence. 

"  Before  she  went  out,"  Mrs.  Barnes  continued,  after 
infinite  digression  and  repetition,  "  she  teared  up  her 
letters  and  put  them  behind  the  fire.  Without  she've 
a-got  some  in  the  pocket  she  weared  away  from  my 
house,  there  ain't  a  scrap  to  name  her  by,  for  I've 
a-looked  through  her  bits." 

"Any  photographs?" 

"  That  minds  me  she  had  one  she  carried  in  her 
gown  and  give  the  child  to  kiss  when  she  put  it  to 
bed.  But  I  seen  her  take  that  out  and  tear  it  across 
and  across  when  she  come  home  that  night.  I  can't 
find  the  bits  nowhere.  Very  like  they  went  into  the 
fire  along  with  the  letters.  'Tain't  likely  anybody'd 
tear  up  a  likeness  and  keep  the  pieces." 

"What  do  you  inake  of  that,  Cecil?"   asked  the 
General,  turning  to  the  latter  with  a  suddenness  that   > 
startled  him  out  of  his  carefully  maintained  com- 
posure. 

"It  needs  no  magician  to  interpret  that,  sir,"  re-  ,. 
turned  Cecil,  smiling,  and  passing  his  handkerchief  ?" 
over  his  forehead,  which  was  damp  with  heat  not-    ' 
withstanding  the  frosty  weather;  "when  people  bum 
letters  and  destroy  photographs  they  are  not   over- 
anxious for  their  friends  to  trace  them,  I  fancy." 

"  But  why  should  a  woman  walk  seven  miles  in  a 
bitter  snow-storm  to  commit  suicide  when  she  could 
do  it  as  well  at  home?  And  on  my  threshold,  of  all 
places  in  the  world!" 
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"And  whjrWid  she  come  here  the  day  before?" 
added  Richaitd.  Both  put  their  questions  to  Cecil, 
whose  only  wonder  was  that  they  did  not  address 
hito  openly  as  Prisoner  at  the  Bar. 

"  What  reason  can  be  looked  for  in  the  acts  of  the 
insane?"  he  ^returned,  again  wiping  his  brow.  "I 
doubt  if  suicide  was  intended.  It  seems  to  have  been 
a  case  of  simple  wandering  with  intent  to  hide.  One 
of  the  first  symptoms  of  mania-is  often  an  impulse  to 
flight  with  fear  of  pursuit.  It  may  have  been  an 
early  stage,  unsuspected  by  her  friends.  The  child 
being  with  her,  points  to  her  not  having  been  put 
away.  She  must  have  been  flying  from  home — not 
from  a  house  of  restraint." 

"True;  what  a  thing  it  is  to  have  a  lawyer  in  the 
family !"  rejoined  his  father.  "  But  to  come  to  the 
same  place  two  days  following?" 

"  You  see,  sir/'  replied  Cecil,  with  the  dreary  fore- 
boding that  all  these  questions  would  be  debated  over 
and  over  again  in  public  and  in  the  papers  and  the 
county  small-talk,  "nothing  is  more  common  than 
an  unreasoning  repetition  of  an  unreasoned  act  by 
the  insane.  A  habit  is  created  and  then  followed. 
Memory  and  agsociation  probably  act  in  some  crazy 
fashion,  even  in  disordered  minds.  Hallo!"  he  cried, 
shrinking  in  spite  of  himself,  as  the  little  girl,  who 
had  kept  her  great  weird-looking  eyes  perpetually 
fixed  upon  him,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the 
ladies  to  attract  her  attention,  having  ventured  slowly 
step  by  step  from  the  shelter  of  Mrs.  Barnes*  skirts, 
finally  reached  him,  and,  clasping  his  leg  with  her 
thin  arms,  gravely  babbled  the  word  "Pa-pa!" 

This  unwelcome  baby  had  stirred  no  fatherly  fibre 
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in  him ;  his  warmest  feeling  for  her  had  been  one  of 
pity,  and  now  the  clinging  touch  of  those  thin,  sallow 
fingers  and  the  sound  of  the  babbling  voice  evoked  a 
repulsion  that  was  perilously  near  hatred  in  this 
gentle-natured  man.  The  sudden  fiery  flash  of  his 
eyes  made  the  child's  blink  in  a  bewildered  way  like 
a  startled  kitten's;  its  clasp  relaxed  and  it  looked 
round  with  a  sort  of  troubled  appeal  in  the  grave 
black  eyes,  and  again  murmured  rather  pitifully, 
"Papa!" 

Then  he  stooped,  suddenly  overcome  by  pity,  and 
held  out  his  hand  to  the  tottering  mite,  who  shrank 
away  from  him,  its  pinched  features  full  of  reproach- 
ful fear. 

"  Poor  little  dear!"  exclaimed  his  mother,  her  beau- 
tiful, kind  eyes  full  of  tears.  "  It  takes  every  man 
for  the  father  who  has  probably  deserted  it.  Viens, 
viens,  ma  chferie,  dis-moi,  comment  t'appelles-tu?" 
she  added,  in  a  coaxing  voice. 

"C^cile,"  replied  the  baby,  slowly  and  seriously, 
as  it  suffered  her  to  take  it  up  and  kiss  it.  Then, 
laying  its  head  contentedly  against  her  arm,  the  small 
creature  gave  a  deep  sigh,  like  an  old,  old  woman 
whose  troubles  and  cares  are  solaced  at  last. 

But  when  Mrs.  Barnes  presently  left  the  hall  to  go 
to  the  chamber  in  which  the  supposed  mother  lay, 
there  was  a  piteous  cry  of  "  Maman !  maman !"  as  the 
little  creature  struggled  from  the  arms  in  which  it 
was  cozily  nestled  and  staggered  after  its  protectress. 
Cecil  then  lifted  it  up  and  carried  it  quickly  back  to 
his  mother,  while  the  woman  effected  her  escape; 
then  he  followed  her,  himself  pursued  and  shaken  by 
the  child's  helpless  wail. 
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His  father,  relying  upon  some  occult  legalizing 
capacity  inherent  to  lawyers,  had  required  his  pres- 
ence at  the  identification,  and  he  could  not  well  re- 
fuse it.  Strange  feelings  came  upon  him  when  he 
entered  the  shadowed,  icy  room,  and  saw  the  veiled 
outline  of  the  rigid  form,  the  face  still  turned  toward 
him,  as  if  watching,  the  right  hand  raised  toward  the 
breast,  the  left  lying  outside  the  sheet,  and  still  hold- 
ing in  its  frozen  grasp  the  rosary,  which  made  a  black 
stain  on  the  whiteness.  A  cross  of  white  roses  and 
myrtle  lay  on  the  breast;  Cynthia  had  woven  and 
placed  it  there.  On  the  laced  pillow  of  finest  linen 
were  scattered  fragrant  white  flowers,  for  which  the 
conservatories  had  been  pillaged  by  the  women  of 
the  family.  Thus  their  tender  charity  gave  their 
unknown  kinswoman  funereal  honors  that  were  hers 
by  right. 

The  air  was  faint  and  dizzying  with  heavy  hot- 
house odors;  he  staggered  in  it,  and  felt  his  joints 
loosen  like  wax  in  flame ;  his  face  turned  gray  and 
old ;  the  flower-scents  seemed  to  breathe  vague  re- 
proaches in  the  dim,  cold  silence  of  the  large  guest- 
chamber.  He  had  looked  once  upon  that  dead  face, 
but  he  feared — how  he  feared ! — to  see  it  again  un- 
veiled ;  he  had  never  perceived  the  word  of  forgive- 
ness traced  for  him  upon  the  crucifix,  the  symbol  of 
his  own  pardon  on  that  of  the  world's.  The  last  look 
he  had  seen  in  those  veiled  eyes  was  one  of  anger 
and  hate,  the  last  words  from  the  frozen  lips  were  of 
scorn  and  bitter  reproach,  the  last  touch  of  the  rigid 
hand,  once  joined  in  wedlock  with  his,  was  an  angry 
blow ;  on  the  marble  wrists  were  bruises  made  by  his 
hands ;  the  cold  heart,  so  lately  throbbing  with  warm 
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love  for  him,  had  been  made  to  ache,  and  perhaps 
break,  by  him.  He  thought  of  her  as  she  appeared 
within  his  father's  gates,  radiant  with  joy  at  seeing 
him,  and  a  deep,  bitter  sob  rose  in  his  throat;  but  he 
held  it  in,  shaken  and  half-strangled  with  pain,  until 
a  small  vein  burst  and  his  handkerchief  was  soaked 
with  blood,  but  he  shed  no  tears  for  her. 

When  his  father  slowly  and  reverently  unveiled  the 
still  face,  Cecil  turned  his  own  away,  but  he  saw  the 
meanly  clad  stranger  gaze  upon  it,  with  pity  and  awe, 
indeed,  yet  with  a  certain  vulgar  curiosity  that  jarred 
like  a  false  note  in  music.  He  was  strongly  moved 
to  come  forward  and  say  boldly:  "This  is  my  wife — 
I  claim  my  own  dead!**  but  that  curious  look  on  the 
strange  woman's  face,  together  with  an  indescrib- 
able something  in  his  father's,  checked  him.  Then 
he  thought  of  Cynthia.  She  was  his  true  wife,  the 
desire  of  his  eyes  and  of  his  soul,  who  drew  with  ir- 
resistible magnetism  body,  soul,  and  mind  to  herself. 
For  her  sake  he  would  bear  the  burden  of  secrecy  all 
bis  days. 

The  identification  was  not  difficult;  and  yet  the 
woman  remained  for  some  minutes  horror-stricken  in- 
to unwonted  silence.  The  pale  face,  shadowed  by  the 
splendid  blackness  of  the  hair,  was  indeed  beautiful 
in  its  immobility,  but  the  frozen  attitude  was  so 
terrible  because  so  life-like.  What  were  those  veiled 
eyes  seeking  beyond  the  left  shoulder,  whither 
the  face  was  forever  turned?  What  heart-pang  was 
that  raised  right  hand  forever  trying  to  soothe? 
Why  was  the  black  chaplet  forever  clasped  in  the 
cold  hand? 

Even  when  his  father  had  carefully  replaced  the 
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filmy  laced  kerchief  over  the  face,  that  seeking, 
watching  gaze  seemed  to  follow  Cecil,  piercing  to 
his  marrow,  and  the  icy  grasp  seemed  to  hold  him 
forever  by  the  silver -linked  chain  he  had  given  her 
as  his  newly  wedded  wife. 


CHAPTER   XII. 

THE  CHIEF  MOURNER. 

No  word  had  broken  the  hush  of  the  silent  room ; 
It  was  not  until  General  Marlowe  had  turned  the  key 
upon  his  quiet  and  unbidden  guest  that  Mrs.  Barnes 
expressed  her  homage  to  the  dark  Presence  we  must 
all  one  day  enter,  by  a  gush  of  tears,  and  certified  the 
identity  of  her  late  lodger  with  this  honored  and  well- 
guarded  guest. 

The  ladies  of  the  household  much  wished  to  keep 
the  little  girl  with  them,  at  least  for  that  night;  they 
could  not  bear  to  send  her  out  in  the  cold  again,  for 
she  looked  so  solemnly  happy,  seated  on  the  nursery 
hearth-rug,  unconscious  alike  of  her  heavy  loss  and 
of  the  sad  scene  being  enacted  so  close  at  hand. 
Cynthia  gave  her  a  doll  she  had  just  dressed  for  a 
little  sister  in  Breton  costume,  long  hair,  bragou-bras 
and  all ;  and  this,  which  had  excited  her  grave  and 
earnest  attention,  the  little  thing  held  tightly  clasped 
in  her  tiny  thin  arms,  while  she  contemplated  fair- 
haired,  rosy  Harry,  who  was  frisking  about  with  his 
bricks  and  steam-engines,  with  pleased  but  thought- 
ful interest.  But  Cecil  represented  that  it  would  be 
cruel  to  let  the  child  become  attached  to  them,  and 
estranged  from  her  only  known  friend,  unless  they 
were  prepared  to  keep  her  altogether.  So  at  the 
closing  in  of  dusk  she  was  suffered  to  go,  laden  with 
toys  and  cakes,  and  well  wrapped  up  from  the  cpl4.^ 
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It  was  an  immense  relief  to  him  when  the  covered 
spring  cart  in  which  his  father  sent  them  back  to 
Southford  had  nodded  itself  quite  out  of  sight,  and 
he  was  at  last  rid  of  the  long  nightmare  of  the  child's 
presence.  Perhaps  his  brain  was  warped,  as  fine 
brain-stuff  is  by  trouble,  for  he  found  himself  won- 
dering if  the  weird,  large-eyed  creature,  with  the  old, 
worn  face  and  the  solemn,  inscrutable  gaze,  were  in- 
deed a  human  child  and  not  rather  some  changeling- 
imp,  hobgoblin,  or  elf,  an  embodiment  and  prophecy 
of  disaster. 

The  little  Forde-Cusackes  came  storming  in  soon 
after  the  child's  departure,  having  spent  the  day  at 
a  house  well  furnished  with  boys  and  girls,  full  of 
spirits,  and  eager  to  relate  the  day's  delights,  and 
the  next  hour  was  given  to  the  boys  round  the  draw- 
ing-room fire,  for  they  did  not  care  to  play  by  the 
hall-fire  any  more.  Then  it  was  time  to  dress  and 
4rive  to  the  Copleys  to  dine,  the  dance  at  the  Grange 
being  postponed  and  a  small  party  improvised  at 
Wolverton  in  its  stead. 

George  Copley  was  not  displeased  with  this  oppor- 
tunity of  showing  how  perfectly  he  had  consoled  him- 
self for  Cyiithia's  ill-judged  cruelty  by  the  superior 
charms  of  the  tall,  dark-eyed,  perfectly  dressed 
Maude  Vane,  who  was  staying  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  dowered  with  sixty  thousand  pounds  and  a  serene 
consciousness  of  her  own  superiority ;  he  was  there- 
fore in  a  genial  mood.  Cynthia,  deeply  stirred  by 
the  thoughts  of  the  silent  guest  at  the  Grange,  and 
still  in  the  first  freshness  of  her  engagement,  wore 
that  look  of  subdued  emotion  which  lends  beauty  to 
the  most  ordinary  features:  her  face  sparkled,  her 
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eyes  were  deeper  and  fuller  of  light  than  ever,  they 
emitted  iridescent  flashes  when  she  spoke.  Cecil  was 
very  brilliant;  he  took  more  wine  than  usual,  and 
was  such  excellent  company  when  the  ladies  had  left 
the  table  that  no  one  was  in  a  hurry  to  rejoin  them; 
and  when  the  gentlemen  at  last  appeared,  still  quiv- 
ering with  laughter,  he  was  equally  gay  and  amus- 
ing, if  less  racy.  His  dark  eyes  blazed,  his  cheeks 
flushed,  his  hair  was  pushed  off  his  broad  forehead 
with  a  becoming  negligence,  impossible  in  these  days 
of  prison  crops,  and  a  subtler  smile  than  usual  hov- 
ered about  his  firm,  clean-cut  lips.  Every  one  agreed 
that  the  evening  was  far  above  the  average,  which  it 
must  be  owned  was  dull. 

"  There  is  a  good  spice  of  devilry  in  Cecil,  after 
all,"  the  General  confided  to  Dick  afterward.  "I 
didn't  know  he  had  so  much  go  in  him.  He  was  al- 
ways so  bookish." 

George  Copley's  old  jealousy  revived  a  little  at  the 
sight  of  the  brilliant  young  couple's  perfect  and,  as 
he  thought,  ostentatious  happiness.  But  he  did  not 
observe  that  every  now  and  then*,  in  sudden  silences 
and  blank  moments,  the  ligl^t  would  go  and  leave 
Cecil's  eyes  dull  and  glassy,  his  face  would  take  on 
a  gray  pallor,  and  the  fine  smile  quiver  away  from 
the  drawn  lips ;  then  again  he  would  fire  up  into  sud- 
den brilliance.  Once  Cynthia  surprised  the  haunted 
look  in  his  jaded  eyes,  and  the  old  vague  terror  crept 
about  her  heart,  to  be  chased  away  again  by  the  smile 
that  was  for  her  alone. 

Yet  all  the  evening  long  he  never  ceased  to  see  the 
marble  figure  in  the  dim  flower-scented  room,  the 
perpetual  vigilant  gaze  of  the  closed  eyes  and  the  per- 
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petual  tenacious  grasp  of  the  rigid  hand  on  the  black 
rosary,  by  which  she  seemed  forever  to  bind  him  to 
herself.  If  she  would  only  lie  at  rest  with  folded 
hands,  composed  limbs,  and  tranquil  face!  But  to 
keep,  that  silent,  icy,  unrelenting  watch  forever  and 
ever  was  enough  to  drive  one  mad.  What  hostile  or 
desperate  purpose  had  been  hers  in  the  watch  forever 
petrified  by  death?  If  it  was  revenge,  it  was  indeed 
complete.  Poison  ^uch  as  MfUfi  he  suspected  would 
scarcely  be  discoverable  under  the  circumstances; 
besides,  no  one  knew  of  that  little  empty  phial  but 
himself.  What  had  she  seen  through  the  lighted 
hall-window?  Had  that  kiss  filled  up  tbe  measure 
of  her  despair?  To-morrow  night  might  solve  these 
awful  enigmas,  else  they  must  forever  remain  un- 
answered. 

Lady  Susan  and  Mrs.  Marlowe  had  remained  at 
home,  the  former  out  of  respect  to  her  unbidden 
guest,  the  latter  to  companion  her  mother-in-law's 
solitude.  When  the  others  came  back  from  Wolver- 
ton  it  was  late.  The  General  and  Richard  wished 
Cynthia  good-night  in  the  hall  and  betook  themselves 
to  the  smoking-room,  leaving  Cecil  alone  with  her. 
The  swinging  silver  lamp  burned  dimly;  the  fire  had 
died  into  dull  embers,  glowing  redly  beneath  the 
white  crust  of  ashes. 

He  removed  her  furs  silently,  but  with  a  tender 
care  that  made  each  touch  a  caress ;  then,  taking  her 
to  his  heart,  he  wished  her  good-night. 

She  did  not  reply,  and  he  found  that  she  was  crying. 

"Cynthia,  Cynthia!"  he  said  in  a  half-chiding, 
half -caressing  voice. 
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"  I  am  so  very  happy,"  she  faltered,  "  and  the  world 
is  so  very  sad." 

"  My  dear/  The  world  is  well  enough ;  but  you  are 
tired." 

"No,  no!  There  is  too  much  sorrow,  and  I  am 
always  spared.  That  little  motherless  child,  with 
the  old,  old  wistful  face — and  that  poor,  poor  mother, 
distraught  with  wrong!" 

She  could  not  see  tl4Vace  bent  over  her,  touching 
her  hair. 

"  Dear  Cynthia,"  he  replied  in  a  voice  that  sounded 
strange  to  her,  "this  has  been  too  much  for  your 
nerves.     The  wrong  is  only  in  your  imagination. " 

"  No ;  it  was  in  her  face.  I  shall  never  forget  the 
look  she  turned  on  me  beneath  the  trees  that  day. 
Afy  Cecil,  why  are  not  all  men  like  you?" 

When  Bob  Ryall  brought  hot  water 'to  his  master 
next  morning,  he  did  not,  as  usual,  retire  after  draw- 
ing the  curtains  and  putting  things  in  order,  but 
stood  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  erect  and  stiff. 

"  Mr.  Cecil,  sir "  he  began,  and  stopped. 

"Well,  Bob,"  returned  Cecil  uneasily. 

"There's  nothing  I'm  not  bound  to  do  for  you, 
sir,"  continued  Bob,  while  Cecil  turned  on  his  pillow, 
miserably  conscious  that  he  had  lost  the  homage  of  a 
heart  still  absolutely  devoted  to  him. 

"You  are  the  best  friend  I  have,  Bob,"  he  replied 
wearily. 

"  Certainly,  sir.  But  when  all's  said  and  done, 
false  swearing's  a  black  thing,  sir,  when  it  don't 
make  no  more  difference  than  there  is  between  fifty 
shilling  and  two  pun  ten,  sir." 

Cecil's  face  darkened  to  a  dull  crimson.     He  had 
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lost  the  faealty  of  distinguishing  truth  from  false- 
hood, and  had  been  weaving  futile  webs  of  deceit. 
He  had  no  talent  for  dissimulation;  his  stories  did 
not  hang  together. 

**  You  are  right/'  he  replied.  "  I  had  forgotten.  I 
was  shocked  and  upset  that  day.  I  didn't  know  what 
I  was  saying.  Speak  the  truth,  in  Heaven's  name, 
and  be  off  with  you!" 

"Certainly,  sir,"  returned  Bob,  lingering  a  mo- 
ment, with  a  look  that  scorched  into  his  master's 
heart  and  said  too  plainly,  "What  have  you  done?" 

It  was  not  difficult  to  find  a  verdict  of  "  Accidental 
death ;"  the  evidence  was  simple  and  sufficient.  It 
was  remarked  during  the  inquiry  as  a  singular  thing 
that  a  person,  unknown  to  any  one  at  Cottesloe 
Grange,  should  have  walked  seven  miles  thither  two 
days  following  and  in  such  wild  weather;  but,  then,  it 
was  evident  that  the  unknown  foreigner  was  very 
strange  and  excited  in  manner,  if  not  actually  de- 
ranged, and  it  was  certain  that  any  human  being  stand- 
ing long  under  those  firs  in  the  face  of  the  drift  must 
perish.  But  why  did  she  stand  there?  Why  did  she 
not  knock  at  the  door,  or  even  stand  in  the  porch  ?  She 
must  have  wandered  in  the  storm  till  she  was  be- 
numbed and  bewildered,  must  have  been  too  far  gone 
when  she  reached  the  firs  to  perceive  the  danger  of 
standing  still  at  all,  much  less  in  a  place  so  exposed; 
she  must  have  become  delirious  from  exposure;  she 
evidently  did  not  see  the  house.  There  was  evidence 
that  she  was  fasting,  in  great  poverty  and  distress  of 
mind,  all  of  which  would  make  her  succumb  more 
quickly  to  cold  and  fatigue.  The  curious  thing  was 
that  §he  was  standing  erect,  with  her  fape  turned  tQ 
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the  lighted  hall-window,  which  she  could  not  have 
observed.  The  fir-trunk  might  have  kept  her  from 
falling,  though  scarcely  in  that  upright,  attentive 
posture. 

Many  people  had  been  on  the  ice  the  day  before, 
when  she  appeared  in  that  distraught  manner;  but  it 
was  evident,  though  remarkable,  that  no  soul  there 
knew  her.  Few  had  seen  her,  and  of  those  few  only 
Cynthia,  Lady  Susan  Marlowe,  and  Mr.  Copley  had 
distinctly  heard  the  sentence,  "I  have  made  a  mis- 
take," st)oken  quietly  atid  slowly,  as  if  on  coming  to 
after  ah  access  of  delirium  or  frenzy.  What  she  had 
said  in  her  first  excitement  was  in  an  ^unknown 
tongue. 

All  this,  duly  reported  in  the  local  papers,  made 
a  nine-days*  wonder,  and  gave  rise  to  many  wild  and 
impossible  stories,  each  contradicting  the  other,  and 
all  on  the  very  best  authority — stories  of  which  the 
Marlowes  would  probably  have  heard  nothing,  even 
if  they  had  not  left  Cottesloe  immediately  after  the 
funeral,  as  they  did. 

There  was  nothing  to  identify  Rende  in  the  scanty 
belongings  found  upon  her,  nor  did  the  child's  broken 
French  babble  throw  light  upon  the  myjStery  of  her 
coming;  her  mother's  name,  she  said,  was  Ren^e, 
for  thus  she  had  chiefly  heard  her  addressed.  Ren^e 
had  had  neither  time  nor  money  to  procure  a  proper 
outfit  for  herself  and  child,  her  wardrobe  and  all  her 
trifling  possessions  having  been  disposed  of  after  her 
supposed  death.  It  thus  came  to  pass  that  her  hastily 
procured  linen  was  not  marked,  and  no  books  with 
tell-tale  inscriptions  were  found  among  her  effects — 
only,  in'deed,  a  small,  new,  uninscribed  book  of  de- 
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votions.  But  during  the  inquest  there  was  the  con- 
stant possibility  that  some  such  evidence  of  identity 
might  turn  up,  and  Cecil  followed  each  trivial  detail 
with  the  expectation  that  his  fate  hung  upon  it  and 
might  be  turned  by  a  stray  envelope  or  the  marking 
of  a  handkerchief.  His  own  part  in  the  inquiry  was 
slight.  He  had  merely  to  say  that,  when  standing 
on  the  steps  on  Christmas  Day,  an  unusual  sparkle 
drew  his  attention  to  the  snowdrift ;  that  examina- 
tion proved  this  to  be  a  silver  and  ebony  crucifix,  on 
attempting  to  remove  which  he  found  it  held  fast  by 
a  frozen  hand;  and  that,  instantly  calling  his  ser- 
vant's attention  to  this,  he  had  taken  the  two  boys 
away,  leaving  this  man  and  his  brother  Richard  to 
investigate  the  matter.  But,  while  giving  this  evi- 
dence tranquilly  and  succinctly,  he  was  obliged  to 
pass  his  handkerchief  more  than  once  over  his  wet 
forehead;  and  when  the  inquiry  terminated,  with  all 
its  minute  examinations  of  clothing  and  painful  pro- 
cessions to  view  the  body  and  the  place  in  which  it 
had  been  found,  its  hearing  of  witnesses,  its  conjec- 
tures and  piecing  together  of  evidence,  he  felt  a  sud- 
den relaxation  in  all  his  hitherto  faintly  quivering 
members— such  a  loosening  of  joints,  a  dimness  of 
vision  and  dizziness  of  brain,  that  it  required  all  his 
resolution  to  keep  him  from  becoming  unconscious. 

Bob  Ryall  shook  him  in  vain  next  morning,  and 
was  beginning  to  think  that  he  might  have  taken 
some  drug,  when  the  great  dark  eyes  opened  and  the 
sleeper  started  up.  "Oh,  Bob,*'  he  cried,  "I  had  a 
ghastly,  ghastly  dream!     But  now  I  am  awake." 

"Certainly,  sir.  You've  been  coming  it  pretty 
strong  in  the  reading  line  again,  I  expect.     You'd 
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best  mind  what  you're  up  to  with  that  brain  of  your'n, 
or  you'll  be  having  of  it  go  to  pieces  like  a  gun  with 
four  or  five  charges  of  powder  in  it,  sir,"  he  replied. 
But  when  he  got  outside  the  door,  he  said  to  himself 
sorrowfully,  "  It  ain't  the  brain  over-stuffed  this  time, 
Mr.  Cecil,  sir,  it's  the  heart;  and  the  Lord  only 
knows  what  you've  been  putting  into  that,  or  if  ever 
'twill  come  clear  again. " 

The  silver-linked  chain  was  sundered  at  last ;  some 
beads  of  the  rosary  still  remained  clasped  in  the 
frozen  hand,  but  the  links  had  been  cut  on  each  side 
of  them,  so  that  little  C6cile  might  retain  the  rosary 
as  evidence  of  her  identity,  in  case  friends  should 
appear  in  answer  to  the  advertisements  describing 
her.  But  Cecil  had  now  no  fear  on  that  score.  He 
at  once  wrote  to  Rente's  school-mistress  in  answer  to 
that  lady's  recent  letter,  repaying  what  she  had  ad- 
vanced to  his  wife,  and  couching  his  letter  in  such 
terms  as  would  lead  her  to  suppose  that  all  was  well ; 
while  the  K^rouacs,  as  he  well  knew,  would  not  write 
for  a  long  time,  and  then  probably  only  to  Orleans, 
since  Ren6e  could  have  given  them  no  address ;  in 
no  case  would  the  advertisements  reach  them — in  no 
case  that  human  foresight  could  imagine. 

There  was  a  ghastly  irony  in  the  funeral  honors 
paid  to  his  wife.  All  was  almost  as  it  would  have 
been  had  he  acknowledged  her.  She  was  borne  from 
a  chamber  in  his  father's  house  to  a  grave  in  the 
Marlowes'  own  portion  of  the  village  churchyard: 
standing  by  her  open  grave,  he  touched  the  cross 
which  marked  that  of  a  baby-brother.  There,  in 
pleasant  summer  evenings,  his  mother  had  talked  to 
him  of  the  little  lost  child,  whose  soul  was  far  away 
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in  bliss,  while  his  body  was  earth  of  which  daisies 
grew ;  there  he  had  been  taught  to  think  of  the  mys- 
teries of  life  and  death  and  eternity ;  he  had  loved 
the  spot  with  a  child's  reverence;  it  was  sacred  to  a 
child's  first  acquaintance  with  love  and  loss — a  link 
between  the  seen  and  the  unseen.  It  was  a  grim  tri- 
umph for  Ren6e  Marlowe. 

When  she  was  laid  to  her  last  rest,  the  frost  was 
yielding  to  a  soft  south  wind;  a  lark  sang  joyously 
above  her  in  the  pale  blue  heaven,  its  beating  wings 
steeped  in  sunlight,  translucent.  Her  husband  heard 
the  solemn  pathos  of  psalm  and  prayer,  exhortation 
and  assurance,  borne  far  down  the  far  ages  from  out 
of  the  anguish  and  faith  of  forgotten  hearts,  as  one 
in  a  dream.  His  brain  was  filled  with  other  sounds 
and  other  sights — Ren6e  as  he  first  saw  her  in  her 
young,  innocent  comeliness  by  the  hearth-fire,  spin- 
ning and  singing — dancing  at  the  village  wedding — 
a-field,  bending  under  hard,  man*s  labor;  steering 
the  boat  through  the  flying  surf  in  her  bridal  array — 
when  the  sudden  rattle  and  thud  of  hard  clods  flung 
upon  the  coffin,  whence  gleamed  the  gilded  name 
of  "Ren^e,"  made  him  start,  and,  with  a  low  moan, 
cover  his  face  with  his  hands. 

There  was  no  longer  any  secret  check  on  mirth  at 
Cottesloe  that  night;  music  and  laughter  and  the 
children's  merry  shouts  rang  unrestrained  through 
the  house,  people  lost  the  hushed  way  of  talking  into 
which  they  had  fallen,  the  two  boys  were  no  longer 
afraid  to  shout  along  the  corridors,  there  was  no  door 
they  feared  to  pass.  The  snow  had  wept  itself  away 
from  roofs  and  trees,  the  drifts  were  beginning  to 
lose  shape,  waters  unlocked  from  frost  were  flowing 
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again,  a  gentle  steady  rain  fell  at  dusk,  and  promised 
to  wash  the  snow  away. 

"Your  nerves  dislike  frost,  I  think,'*  Cynthia  said 
to  Cecil  that  night.  "  You  have  not  been  quite  J^our- 
self  since  that  day  on  the  ice  till  this  evening." 

"Oh,  nerves!"  he  replied,  coloring;  "  men  have  no 
business  with  nerves.  But  I  confess  that  cold  weather 
makes  me  bilious.  As  for  snow,  I  should  like  to  see 
no  more  as  long  as  I  live." 

C3mthia  was  silent  and  pensive;  she  was  sitting  at 
the  piano  after  playing,  her  cheek  resting  on  one 
hand,  and  her  elbow  on  the  other. 

"  Was  it  only  the  frost?"  she  asked  after  a  while,  in 
those  low  and  liquid  tones  that  reached  the  depths  of 
his  heart,  "or  did  you  begin  to  repent  a  little?" 

He  looked  up  in  pained  surprise,  and  caught  the 
light  with  which  her  eyes  were  overflowing,  then, 
looking  down,  he  pressed  a  long  and  silent  kiss  on 
the  hand  she  let  him  take.  When  he  looked  up  again 
he  laughed  a  strange  little  laugh. 

"Women  are  dear  creatures,"  he  said,  "dear  crea- 
tures ;  but" — a  deep  sigh — "  they  see  rather  too  much, 
especially  when  one  loves  them." 

"Then  there  was  something  between  us,"  Cynthia 
reflected. 


part  XTbtee* 


CHAPTER    I. 

WEDDING-BELLS. 

Gold  of  August  filled  the  country — russet  gold  of 
standing  corn  brimming  between  dark  hedges,  paler 
gold  of  piled  sheaves  "in  aisle"  on  upland  slopes, 
burning  gold  of  sunrise  and  sunset,  dead  gold  of  sun- 
beams falling  through  thin  gray  films  tempering  the 
glow  of  cloudless  skies,  magical  pale  gold  of  harvest 
moonlight,  touching  common  things  with  unearthly 
glamour  and  enhancing  the  glory  of  all  things  fair 
and  noble. 

Over  the  calm  sea  rose  the  broad  moon,  making 
that  path  of  tremulous  glory  on  moving  waves  that 
seems  to  ask  spirits  to  glide  away  upon  it  to  some 
dim  realms  of  ineffable  beauty ;  over  the  glimmer- 
ing downs  it  threw  its  quivering  beams  and  shot  them 
athwart  the  dark  dense  foliage  of  the  Swanbourne 
trees  and  between  the  black  horizontal  boughs  of  the 
cedar  before  the  open  dining-room  window,  where 
they  were  quenched  by  the  soft  light  of  shaded  wax 
lights  on  the  table,  at  the  foot  of  which  Mr.  Forde- 
Cusacke  sat  as  master  for  almost  the  last  time,  a  fact 
pf  which  he  was  gloomily  conscious. 

*•  I  advise  you,  my  dear  Marlowe,  as  one  who  has 
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known  her  from  her  cradle,  to  keep  a  tight  hand  upon 
her, "  he  was  saying  mournfully.  "  Women  are — very 
strangely,  since  they  were  ordained  to  be  in  subjec- 
tion— wilful,  most  wilful;  and  of  all  her  sex  I  fear 
Cynthia  is  the  most  wilful." 

••Cynthia?"  asked  the  expectant  bridegroom  in  a 
voice  that  was  half  a  caress  to  the  owner  of  the  name, 
and  half  a  smile  at  its  incongruity  with  wilfulness. 

"  Let  him  wait  till  he  has  been  married  a  month," 
reflected  his  future  stepfather-in-law.  "The  dear 
girl  is  not  devoid  of  good  qualities,"  he  continued 
aloud,  "but  her  bringing-up  has  been  unfortunate. 
Until  our  marriage,  her  mother's  sole  object  in  life 
was  to  make  the  child  happy;  she  was,  therefore, 
thoroughly  spoiled,  for  Mrs.  FordeCusacke  is  not  de- 
void of  a  weakness  incident  to  trul}'  feminine  women 
— too  great  a  readiness  to  yield  to  those  to  whom  they 
are  attached.  For  myself,  I  found  it  no  easy  task  to 
perform  my  duty  to  my  stepdaughter;  a  man  cannot 
exert  that  authority  over  another  man's  daughter  that 
he  can  over  his  own,  especially  with  a  fond  mother 
always  looking  on ;  hence  frequent  conflicts  between 
myself  and  Cynthia,  in  which,  I  regret  to  have  to 
confess,  her  will  has  too  often  prevailed.  My  stand- 
ard of  parental  duty  is  high,  my  sense  of  conjugal 
responsibility  strong;  still,  I  must  admit  that,  while 
maintaining  perfect  authority  over  my  wife  and  my 
own  family,  I  have  not  succeeded  in  repressing  my 
wife's  daughter's  wilfulness.  I  therefore  warn  you 
that  you  will  have  considerable  difficulty  with  her, 
and  advise  you,  after  a  personal  experience  of  many 
years  of  marriage,  to  assert  yourself  strongly  in  the 
commencement  of  your  married  life.     Marriage,  my 
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dear  Marlowe,  is  a  most  serious  undertaking — most 


serious." 


Cecil  sat  back  in  bis  cbair,  bolding  his  glass  at 
arm's-lengtb  on  tbe  table,  and,  throwing  up  his  head 
with  a  boyish  gesture  of  delight,  laughed  a  laugh  of 
pure  happiness. 

**  Thanks  for  your  warning,"  he  replied  gayly. 
"The  long  and  short  of  it  is,  then,  that  if  I  don't 
master  her  she  will  master  me — eh?" 

"  Precisely  so.     Yet  people  rejoice  at  weddings!" 

"  Well,  and  why  not?  She  is  welcome  to  put  a  bit 
in  my  mouth  if  she  likes  and  when  she  likes,  which 
I  fanc)'  will  be  never." 

These  revolutionary  sentiments,  combined  with 
the  levity  with  which  so  serious  a  theme  as  marital 
authority  was  handled,  were  too  shocking  for  Mr. 
Forde-Cusacke  to  dwell  upon,  so,  with  an  air  of  se- 
vere resignation,  he  proposed  an  adjournment  to  the 
subjects  of  discussion. 

"  They  should  toll  the  bells  and  wear  black  at  mar- 
riages," he  murmured;  "why  should  a  wedding  cost 
as  much  or  more  than  a  funeral?" 

Mr.  Forde-Cusacke  had  conscientiously  deferred 
this  wedding  as  long  as  he  could,  not  without  a  secret 
desire,  which  combated  strongly  with  his  feelings  of 
propriety,  that  the  marriage  might  be  eflEected  in 
some  stolen  Gretna  Green  fashion,  so  as  to  save  him 
the  mournful  necessity  of  sacrificing  much  valuable 
time  consecrated  to  the  service  of  Humanity  (always 
with  a  large  H)  to  the  frivolous  occasion  of  a  mere 
marriage  in  his  family,  though  even  in  the  event  of 
such  secrecy  he  would  still,  as  guardian,  have  had 
much  flippant  signing  of  documents  and  such-like  tp 
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go  through.  So  he  Insisted  on  waiting  until  Cyn- 
thia came  of  age,  an  event  which,  since  it  involved 
inevitable  festivities  and  legal  arrangements,  he 
thought  might  be  combined  with  the  marriage,  to 
the  great  saving  of  time  and  money;  besides,  he 
knew  that  after  she  came  of  age  he  would  be  unable 
to  prevent  the  wedding. 

He  had  entertained  the  momentary  intention  of 
refusing  to  countenance  the  marriage  at  all,  and  so 
escaping  the  wedding  arrangements  and  festivities; 
but  that,  besides  involving  still  more  serious  domestic 
inconvenience,  in  the  shape  of  Mrs.  Forde-Cusacke*s 
revolt,  would  have  been  unusual  and  therefore  im- 
proper. So  this  poor  man  could  do  nothing  but  sub- 
mit with  inward  groans  for  some  weeks  to  constant 
deprivation  of  his  wife's  services,  while  clothes  and 
furniture  were  being  bought,  and  all  sorts  of  feminine 
fusses  and  social  functions  were  being  discussed  and 
arranged  and  himself  relegated  to  a  position  of  sec- 
ondary importance  in  his  wife's  mind.  And  as  if  it 
were  not-  enough  that  his  wife's  levity  and  want  of 
consideration  for  his  comfort  should  annually  result ' 
in  another  little  Forde-Cusacke,  with  all  the  frightful 
inconveniences  attending  its  advent,  in  addition  to 
that  unwarrantable  and  selfish  luxury  she  must  needs 
immerse  herself  in  "  that  unfortunate  young  Brande's 
daughter's"  interests  and  marry  her  with  the  accus- 
tomed pomp  of  bridesmaids  and  breakfasts,  constantly 
running  down  to  Swanboume,  until  she  finally 
dragged  him  and  the  whole  family  thither  for  the 
culminating  series  of  festivities  consequent  on  the 
inauspicious  event,  thus  for  a  time  totally  neglect- 
ing his  masculine  and  consequently  larger  interests 
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and  occupations.  Long  and  arduous  had  been  his 
resistance  to  the  marriage.  "  Cynthia  might  many 
anybody,"  he  maintained,  "with  her  advantages." 

"My  dear,"  Mrs.  Forde-Cusacke  replied,  with  un- 
usual determination,  "she  does  not  wish  to  marry 
anybody;  she  wishes  to  marry  Cecil  Marlowe.  He 
certainly  is  not  a  brilliant  match  for  her;  but  he  is 
quite  unexceptionable — his  family  connections  are 
good,  and  his  prospects  bright.  We  have  seen  him 
grow  up  from  a  boy.  He  is  strongly  attached  to  her; 
they  have  similar  tastes;  he  is  well  fitted  to  make 
her  happy.    Besides,  it  is  a  love-match  on  both  sides. " 

"  Love-matches  are  a  mistake,  my  dear.  They  are 
all  very  well  to  amuse  young  people  in  the  school- 
room with;  men  and  women  require  more  solid 
foundations  for  matrimony." 

Mrs.  Forde-Cusacke  thought  differently.  Her  mar- 
riage with  "  that  unfortunate  young  Braude"  was  a 
love-match,  and  left  nothing  but  its  termination  to 
regret,  and  even  that  had  been  tempered  by  a  mourn- 
ful joy,  for  he  died  heroically  in  a  gallant  attempt  to 
rescue  a  shipwrecked  crew.  The  solid  foundations 
upon  which  her  present  union  was  based  gave  her 
such  dubious  satisfaction,  that,  had  she  had  time  to 
think  about  it,  she  would  have  convicted  herself  of 
disloyalty.  So,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  she 
steadily  opposed  her  husband's  wishes,  and  insisted 
upon  the  marriage  necessary  to  her  child's  happi- 
ness. "It  is  the  only  reparation  I  can  make  her," 
she  thought. 

"  I  believe  you  are  half  in  love  with  Cecil  yourself, 
mother,"  Cynthia  said. 

"My  dear  child,  I  believe  I  am,"  her  mother  re- 
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plied.  "  He  is  a  good  man,  Cynthia,  and  very  charm- 
ing, and  perfectly  devoted  to  you. " 

Whereupon  Cynthia  wept,  and  wondered  why  she 
did  it. 

"  Oh,  mother,  I  wish  I  might  stay  with  you  all  my 
life  long!"  she  cried. 

So  did  her  mother,  for  she  loved  her  eldest  child 
better  than  all  the  whole  tribe  of  little  Forde-Cusackes 
put  together. 

These  young  people  were  pervading  the  house  as 
usual  on  the  wedding-eve ;  and  when  Cecil  and  Mr. 
Forde-Cusacke  came  into  the  drawing-room,  a  detach- 
ment of  them  were  investing  Cynthia,  whose  charm- 
ing face  rose  from  a  garland  of  curly  heads  grouped 
round  her,  some  of  them  pressed  against  her,  and  all 
looking  with  interest  at  a  piece  of  needlework,  to 
which  she  was  giving  some  finishing  touches. 

"We  must  wait  till  she's  finished,"  a  small  voice 
remonstrated  at  the  third  intimation  that  bedtime 
had  arrived  and  the  dustman  was  making  his  noc- 
turnal rounds. 

"And  what  is  this  absorbing  work?"  Cecil  asked, 
when  the  small  crowd  at  last  dispersed,  and  he  found 
himself  by  Cynthia's  side.     "  A  doll  ?    Oh !" 

"  How  rude  of  you!"  she  laughed,  as  he  stooped  to 
pick  up  the  figure  of  a  Breton  bride  he  had  taken  and 
then  dropped  as  if  it  had  burnt  him.  "  Slighting  my 
handiwork  I  and  I  thought  I  had  done  it  so  correctly 
from  your  description  in  the  *  Breton  Sketches.'  " 

"Perfectly — yes,  beautifully  done,"  he  replied  ab- 
stractedly. "  Why,  the  nurseries  must  be  overflow- 
ing with  dolls!  I  was  shown  a  whole  regiment  of 
smiling  damsels  just  now. " 
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" Oh,  but  this  is  not  for  our  children!"  Cynthia  re- 
plied, seriously  regarding  the  doll's  fixed  smile  and 
glassy  stare.  "It  is  for  that  poor  little  C^cile  of 
yours." 

"Of  mine?" 

"  She  is  yours  as  far  as  she  is  anybody's ;  I  think 
I  never  told  you  how  glad  I  was  that  you  asserted 
your  right  to  maintain  her  as  the  discoverer  of  the 
poor  mother's  body.  Do  you  know,  Cecil,  I  am 
afraid  there  is  something  horrid  in  me." 

"I  am  not." 

"  Because  I  was  glad  to  be  prevented  from  taking 
charge  of  her.  I  didn*t  like  that  child,  that  poor  little 
piteous,  motherless,  desolate  waif!  Think  of  that — 
to  dislike  a  helpless  and  harmless  little  child!  It 
was  atrocious." 

"  Now  I  see  the  meaning  of  the  doll, "  he  said. 

The  others  had  moved  away  to  an  anteroom  filled 
with  bridal  gifts.  The  golden  moonlight  was  steal- 
ing in  a  long  bar  through  the  partially  curtained 
window,  open  to  the  balmy  night. 

"  Let  us  go  out, "  he  said,  rising  hastily  and  putting 
the  curtain  aside;  "it  is  warm  and  still." 

They  stepped  over  the  low  sill,  and,  the  curtain 
falling  behind  them,  passed  from  the  prose  of  fireside 
peace  to  the  poetry  of  moonlight  romance,  thrilling 
with  the  beauty  of  a  moment  that  could  never  return, 
each  with  some  far-off  consciousness  of  the  peril  in 
which  the  morrow's  rite  was  placing  the  loveliest 
and  often  the  briefest  feeling  permitted  to  man.  To- 
night each  was  in  the  other's  eyes  invested  with  such 
mysterious  glamour  as  the  mellow  moonlight  was 
casting  upon  the  still  foliage  and  dim  masonry,  on  the 
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wooded  vistas  and  faintly  seen  gardens,  before  them. 
Anything  might  be  lurking  in  the  dense  sharp-cut 
shadows^  beneath  the  lindens ;  any  colors  might  be 
upon  those  sleeping  flowers;  even  the  familiar  face 
of  the  house,  veiled  in  its  shining  magnolia  leaves, 
with  its  late  roses  leaning  out  into  the  balmy  air  and 
breathing  scents  responsive  to  the  mignonette  and 
carnation  odors  in  the  shadows  below,  had  a  mean- 
ing and  suggestion  it  would  lose  in  the  clear  daylight. 
Fair  and  delightful  the  hoiise  and  grounds  would  still 
be  when  the  mysterious  moonshine  was  gone,  but  how 
would  frail  human  nature  bear  the  searching  light  of 
noon? 

Were  such  thoughts  as  these  producing  the  sadness 
Cynthia  saw,  or  imagined  she  saw,  in  Cecil's  face, 
outlined  clearly  in  the  moon-rays  against  the  back- 
ground of  shimmering  magnolia,  as  he  stood  silent, 
looking  away  over  the  silvered  woods  to  the  glim- 
mering down  and  sea,  the  rhythmic  breaking  of 
which  on  the  distant  shore  was  like  the  pulse  of  some 
deep  and  tranquil  joy?  There  was  no  sadness  in  her 
face ;  she  was  content  in  the  blissful  silence.  The 
wave  of  her  happiness  had  rolled  up  to  its  full-crested 
height,  whence  it  must  fall,  indeed,  but  in  infinite 
varied  curves  of  beauty,  only  to  gather  again  in  other 
forms.  Her  hand,  pressed  by  his  on  his  arm,  was 
vibrated  by  the  beating  of  his  heart ;  the  strong  pulsa- 
tions quickened  her  own  and  mingled  with  the  soft 
beating  of  the^oonlit  surf,  the  quivering  of  the  pale 
stars  above,  the  tremble  of  moonlight  on  the  waves, 
the  expectant  stillness  of  the  motionless  leaves,  and 
all  the  magic  of  the  warm  flower-scented  night. 

A  strain  of  music  stole  out  through  the  open  win- 
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dow ;  it  was  to  Cynthia  as  though  the  house  she  loved 
as  if  it  were  a  sentient  thing  had  found  a  voice  for 
its  imprisoned  soul.  Her  pretty  home  took  on  a  new 
beauty;  majestic  trees,  distant  fields,  and  rolling 
downs,  the  very  flowers  on  the  sward,  became  more 
precious  than  before;  she  valued  her  wealth  now  be- 
cause to-morrow  all  would  be  his  as  well  as  hers. 
She  felt  her  hand  pressed  closer  and  closer  to  the 
beating  heart,  whence  came  a  long  deep  sigh. 

"Cynthia,"  he  said  at  last,  with  a  profound  and 
penetrating  glance  upon  her  eloquent  upturned  face, 
"  I  want  to  tell  you — I  must  tell  you — something — 
something  hidden — in  the  past. " 

"No,"  she  replied,  a  sudden  eclipse  passing  over 
her  bright  face,  which  she  bent  and  finally  hid  against 
his  arm.     "  No,  oh,  no!  let  it  rest." 

"  My  Cynthia — there  must  be  no  concealment  be- 
tween us.  I  ought  to  have  told  you  before.  I  must 
tell  you  now. " 

"  No,  no !"  she  repeated,  trembling.  "  Do  not  spoil 
to-night.  Let  the  past  go.  I  trust  you — trust,  trust, 
trust  you!" 

"I  am  not  worthy  of  that  trust,"  he  said  in  low, 
heart-smitten  tones.  "You  do  not  know — cannot 
dream " 

"  HushP  Let  me  be  blind,  Cecil— »iy  Cecil!" 

Each  was  now  trembling  as  strongly  as  the  other. 
Their  heart-beats  were  confused  in  a  common  agita- 
tion and  their  quick  sighing  breaths  audible  in  the 
stillness,  which  was  no  longer  thrilled  by  music. 
Cecil  remained  silent  for  some  moments,  and  then 
broke  into  such  impassioned,  half-articulate  expres- 
sions as  come  only  from  the  deeps  of  strongly  stirred 
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feeling.  He  spoke  no  more  of  the  burden  he  carried 
in  secret.  Cjmthia  thought  that  she  had  never  truly 
lived  until  that  moment. 

Five  minutes  later  a  quick  step  approached  the 
open  window,  and  Richard  Marlowe,  who  had  risen 
from  table  at  Cottesloe  and  ridden  hot-spur  to  Swan- 
bourne  upon  some  errand  of  urgent  detail  that  had 
been  forgotten,  lifted  the  curtain  and  looked  out  into 
the  moonlight,  which  shone  full  upon  the  motionless 
figures  of  those  lovers  clasped  in  a  silent  embrace. 
A  change  came  over  Richard's  debonair  face.  His 
eyes  dilated;  the  curtain  remained  suspended  in  his 
suddenly  arrested  hand;  then  he  let  it  fall  gently, 
and  turned  back  into  the  room. 

"There  is  no  one  moving  outside,"  he  said  to 
Mrs.  Porde-Cusacke,  who  was  seeking  the  strayed 
pair.    ' 

Cecil  could  scarcely  believe  it  was  no  dream  when 
he  stood  next  morning  in  the  chancel  among  heaped 
flowers  and  broken  sun-rays  of  manifold  hue,  await- 
ing the  bridal  procession.  After  all,  would  she  really 
come?  What  if  she  had  by  some  occult  means  heard 
the  truth?  What  if  that  rigid  watch  had  at  last 
ceased,  and  Ren^e,  whom  he  knew  to  be  still  hold- 
ing those  severed  links  in  the  ground  beneath  the 
shadow  of  Cottesloe  Church,  should  rise  in  spirit  be- 
tween them?  What  if  he  had  told  all  in  the  moon- 
light—of that  little  bottle  and  his  grim  suspicions — 
that  he  had  virtually  killed  his  young  wife?  Cynthia 
asked  for  blindness.  What  if  that  weird  child  should 
in  some  way  make  itself  known?  For  Cynthia  it  was 
surely  blessed  to  be  blind.  But  would  she  never 
come?    Suppose  that  she  bad  died  in  the  night. 


W'edding' bells,  y>\ 

Ren^e  had  died  suddenly.  Was  his  brain  going,  as 
he  had  been  warned  it  might,  under  strain? 

The  bride  at  last?  No;  Lady  Susan,  elate  and 
charming,  in  pearl -gray  satin.  How  well  she  walked ; 
what  dignity  and  elegance  were  combined  in  her  still 
graceful  figure,  draped  with  soft,  shimmering  stuff; 
how  the  splendor  of  her  dark  eyes  softened  at  sight 
of  her  son!  And  here  was  such  a  one;  but  no  one, 
young  or  old,  could  equal  his  mother.  So  he  reflected 
with  his  sweet  subtle  smile  and  charming  air.  No 
woman  present  wondered  that  he  should  have  won 
the  pretty  and  charming  heiress.  Tall  and  manly, 
of  a  fine  presence,  with  an  indescribable  suggestion 
of  intellect  in  every  feature,  infinite  possibilities  of 
romance  and  tenderness  in  his  darkly  glowing  eyes, 
he  looked  a  fit  choice  for  one  who  might  choose 
among  many. 

Now  at  last  appeared  the  severely  cut  whiskers  and 
compressed  shaven  lips  of  Mr.  Forde-Cusacke,  who 
walked  slowly  up  the  aisle  through  the  thick  crowd 
of  villagers  and  guests  with  a  fine  air  of  authorizing 
and  permitting  Cynthia's  grace  and  sweetness.  Every 
curve  of  her  charming  pale  face,  as  well  as  every 
fold  of  her  shining  raiment,  seemed  due  to  his  mag- 
nanimity and  large  sense  of  condescension  to  others, 
while  the  very  flower  in  his  coat  was  a  beneficence 
recently  conceded  to  the  weakness  of  mankind.  Mr. 
Forde-Cusacke  never  appeared  so  truly  himself  as  in 
a  frock-coat  and  gray  trousers ;  top  hats,  white  waist- 
coats, shining  boots,  and  lavender  gloves  seemed  to 
be  invented  expressly  for  him.  Such  functions  as 
giving  away  richly  dowered  brides  and  making 
speeches  thereupon,  must  have  been  instituted  chiefly 
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to  be  performed  by  him.  Nor  was  the  usual  Forde- 
Cusacke  infantry-guard  absent  from  Cynthia's  bridal 
train — girls  as  bride-maidens,  boys  as  pages — while 
the  latest  contingent  occupied  a  pew  with  nurses, 
and  expressed  their  distaste  for  the  proceedings  in 
subdued,  intermittent  wails. 

The  filmy  veil  over  Cynthia's  face  recalled  the 
thin-spun  drift  upon  Rente's,  the  dazzling  folds  of 
her  dress  the  sunlit  snow  of  Christmas  morning. 
Such  heavy  scent  as  that  of  the  white  flowers  in  the 
bride's  bouquet  had  perfumed  his  wife's  death-cham- 
ber; it  was  an  odor  that  always  made  Cecil  a  little 
faint.  The  crowded  church  swam ;  there  was  a  buzz 
of  meaningless  words  from  the  Bishop,  the  Archdea- 
con, the  Canon,  and  the  Rector,  music,  congratula- 
tions, something  written  in  a  book.  Then  fresh  air 
and  sunshine,  pealing  bells,  children  scattering 
flowers,  floods  of  white  reflected  light  from  the  shin- 
ing robes  by  his  side,  and  these  words  repeating 
themselves  in  his  brain,  "  as  long  as  ye  both  shall 
live." 

A  great  weight  rolled  oflf  his  breast,  his  eyes  kin- 
dled, his  step  grew  elate;  the  adamantine  fetters 
which  had  bound  him  with  such  galling  strength  to 
the  unloved  now  bound  him  with  welcome  force  for- 
ever to  the  beloved. 

His  chest  expanded,  he  walked  with  a  firm,  joyous 
step  in  the  mellow  sunshine ;  the  slender  hand,  poised 
like  a  white  bird  on  his  arm,  was  trembling ;  there 
were  starry  drops  on  the  bride's  drooped  eyelashes. 
When  he  handed  her  into  the  carriage,  carefully 
gathering  up  her  train  and  arranging  its  shining 
white  folds  over  her  feet,  he  seemed  to  be  burying 
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the  old  sorrow  in  them,  as  the  snow  buried  Ren^e. 
Cynthia's  passionate  cry  for  blindness  had  removed 
his  last  scruple,  her  instinctive  repugnance  to  the 
child  exonerated  him  from  much  in  the  future;  a 
page  in  life  was  closed  forever,  and  a  fresh  one,  gold- 
margined,  opened  auspiciously;  all  was  well. 

It  was  small  wonder  that  neither  bride  nor  bride- 
groom should  see  in  the  crowded  churchyard,  behind 
the  rank  of  flower-children  and  spectators,  a  woman 
in  a  crushed  crape  bonnet,  holding  up  a  grave  two- 
year-old  girl  with,  solemn  black  eyes,  to  look  at  the 
bridal  procession.  The  child  was  fairly  plump  and 
well  conditioned ;  its  broken  words  were  English ;  it 
was  clean  and  well  dressed,  yet  with  an  indescribable 
air  of  belonging  to  the  lower  classes;  its  little  arms 
firmly  clasped  a  dirty  and  disreputable  doll,  in  the 
costume  of  a  Breton  peasant. 

"  Miss  hev  done  well,"  pronounced  the  blacksmith, 
who  had  just  left  his  forge  and  stood  in  his  leather 
apron  and  small  pushed-off  cap,  his  bare  arms  crossed 
on  the  handle  of  his  great  hammer,  which  rested  on 
the  low  wall;  "she*vea-took  a  personable  man;  holds 
up's  head  and  look's  like  a  man." 

"Amedwell  hold  up's  head  with  she  on's  earm," 
rejoined  a  wagoner  whose  business  had  been  inter- 
rupted by  the  wedding  procession. 

"  Zhure  enough,  'tis  proper  good  stuff  he've  a-got 
on's  earm,"  said  the  smith. 

"I  'lows  'tes,  William  Giles,  and  a  knows  it;  'tes 
all  Swanboume  lands  and  bags  of  goold  sufferens 
into  the  bairgain,  a  proper  good  heft  for  'n  to  carr. " 

"  'Tain't  every  chap  is  man  enough  to  carr  all  that 

there,"  added  a  carpenter,  who  had*  come  out  of  his 
20 
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shop  in  his  paper  cap  and  white  apron,  with  his  foot- 
rule  showing  from  the  pocket  on  his  hip.  "  What's  a 
light  'ooman  'longside  of  what  he've  a-took  with  she?" 

The  smith  turned  and  faced  the  carpenter  with  a 
sullen  flame  in  his  dark  eyes.  "  If  anybody  wants  to 
spake  about  a  light  'ooman,"  he  said  very  slowly, 
'Met  'n  come  anighst  me;  and  I'll  knack  en  down," 
he  added — "  darned  if  I  won't  knack  en  down !" 

"  Dam  it  all,  William  Giles,  I  never  meant  no 
hearm,"  replied  the  carpenter;  "there  ain't  no  call 
for  ee  to  be  so  miffy.  I  never  seen  ar  a  'ooman  yet 
weighed  haaf  the  heft  of  a  vield  or  a  house,  let  alone 
all  they  zay  she've  got  Not  but  what  the  'oomen 
be  mostly  light;  ter'ble  poor  stuff  they  be,  thin  as 
skim  milk  winter  time." 

"Zhure  enough,"  added  the  wagoner,  "the  better 
they  be  to  look  at  the  wuss  they  be  to  wear,  like  a 
vield  o'  cam  vull  o'  poppies." 

"  You  can  talk  as  long  as  you've  got  any  wind  left, " 
returned  the  smith;  "but  you  knows  vurry  well  your 
missus  is  the  best  part  of  ee.  Job  White  What  that 
there  new  married  man  hev  a-got  on's  earm  is  better 
than  being  the  Queen's  oldest  son.  He've  a-got  a 
proper  good  'ooman  to  wife.  I'd  sooner  be  the  poor- 
est man  in  Swanboume  with  the  likes  of  she  than 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  with  one  o'  the  common  zart. " 

The  Swanboume  bells  chimed  at  intervals  all  that 
summer  day,  and  the  next  day  the  fine  Cottesloe 
chime  rang  out  in  honor  of  Bob  Ryall  and  Mary  Nib- 
lett,  who  walked  arm  in  arm  past  Rente's  grave— he 
in  shining  black,  she  in  silken  gray,  and  both  blush- 
ing furiously.  All  Cottesloe  was  bidden  to  the  wed- 
ding-feast spread  under  the  dark  yew-tree  outside 
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Christopher  Niblett's  cottage,  not  excepting  Ben 
Carter,  who  refused.  But  he  came  out  to  his  d<>or 
in  his  working  clothes  to  look  at  the  pair  as  they 
walked  by. 

*' It's  all  vurry  well  to  hev  patience,"  he  thought 
when  he  went  back  to  his  bench;  "but  I'd  sooner  ev 
had  Mayery." 


CHAPTER    IJ. 


THE  DOLL'S  ADVENTURES. 

Esther  Barnes*  cottage  stood  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  town  by  the  riverside,  its  garden  wicket  opening 
on  to  the  towing-path.  A  few  apple-trees  grew  in 
the  sloping  sunny  bit  of  garden,  beneath  one  of  which 
was  a  wooden  bench,  where  Jim  Barnes  sat  in  shirt- 
sleeves on  Sundays  and  summer  evenings,  smoking 
his  short  black  pipe,  and  looking  straight  ahead  at 
nothing  in  particular. 

Barges  often  stopped  near,  while  the  bargemen 
looked  in  at  the  Three  Jolly  Watermen,  a  stone's- 
throw  lower  down,  and  many  lighter  craft  Were 
moored  to  the  bank  at  times  for  the  same  purpose, 
while  there  was  constant  traffic  up  and  down  the 
stream.  Esther  Barnes  often  congratulated  herself 
upon  the  liveliness  of  the  outlook.  **  It  heartens 
anybody  up  to  know  there's  summat  to  look  at,"  she 
said,  "though  'tain't  above  once  in  awhile  I  looks 
out,  what  with  washing  and  Jim  and  the  baby,  let 
alone  house-cleaning.'* 

This  baby  was  unusually  exacting  on  a  certain  sun- 
shiny, windy  day,  and  Jim  was  unable  to  conceive 
that  a  man's  dinner  might  be  delayed  a  moment  for 
a  baby's  wail,  so  that  Mrs.  Barnes  was  sadly  per- 
plexed, and,  as  she  afterward  said,  "didn't  know  how 
to  turn  round."  She  was,  therefore,  glad  to  dispose 
of  at  least  one  responsibility  by  sending  the  little 
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nurse-child  out  into  the  garden  with  the  two  great 
hunches  of  bread-and-butter  that  composed  its  din- 
ner. "  She  can't  come  to  no  hearm  with  the  geate 
shut,"  she  said,  closing  the  door  and  returning  to  her 
frying-pan,  with  the  crying  baby  in  one  hand  and  a 
fork  in  the  other,  "  and  they  do  say  sunshine  makes 
children  grow." 

"  What  shall  us  do  when  mother  goes?"  asked  Jim; 
Take  the  young  un  ourselves?" 

I'm  willen,"  replied  Mrs.  Barnes, 'between  sput- 
tering from  the  frying-pan  and  wails  from  the  baby ; 

'tis  a  nice  bit  of  money  to  hev  coming  in." 
And  no  questions  asked,  "^  returned  Jim,  with  a 
grim  laugh.      "Til  war'nt  Mr.    Marlowe  wouldn't 
grumble  at  funeral  expenses. " 

"  ril  war'nt  he'd  sooner  pay  to  keep  the  poor  heart 
alive!"  cried  Mrs.  Barnes  indignantly.  "Folks  may 
talk,  but  he  hadn't  no  call  to  keep  it  if  he  hadn't  a 
mind  to.  *Tis  a  hard  heart  would  grudge  bite  and 
sup  to  a  motherless  thing  like  that.  But  your  mother 
ain't  gone  yet,  Jim,  and  it's  ill  waiting  for  dead  men's 
shoes. " 

Out  in  the  sunshiny  garden  the  little  child  was 
contentedly  munching  its  bread-and-butter,  its  bare 
arms  and  legs  reddened  by  the  keen  east  wind,  its 
thick  dark  hair  showing  bronze  edges  in  the  sun- 
shine. Clasped  to  its  tifty  breast  was  a  disreputable 
Breton  doll,  pale  from  much  kissing,  with  tangled 
wig,  broken  nose,  and  one  arm  lost,  but  more  beloved 
than  ever  in  its  prime.  It  was  offered  every  bite  of 
bread-and-butter  till  all  was  gone,  when  it  was  bidden 
to  say  grace,  and  rewarded  with  kisses. 

The  child  was  too  well  accustomed  to  play  alone 
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on  draughty  doorsteps  to  mind  the  sharp  wind ;  it 
was  a  solemn,  pensive  little  girl,  independent  and 
self-contained,  accustomed  to  solitude,  with  large, 
intelligent  eyes  wide  open  to  observe  this  interesting 
and  unintelligible  world,  in  which  it  had  been  barely 
three  years.  It  sat  on  a  stone  beneath  an  apple-tree, 
crooning  to  its  doll  and  absorbed  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  a  fluttering  brightness  trembling  on  the  mossy 
apple-trunk. 

Flutter,  flutter  went  the  brightness,  as  the  wind 
swayed  the  bare  budded  boughs,  making  the  moss  so 
vivid  that  the  tiny  child-hand  grasped  at  its  velvety 
greenness;  but  vainly,  for  it  found  nothing  but  an- 
other fluttering  glory  on  its  little  brown  knuckles. 
How  wonderful!  how  perplexing!  Oh,  that  the 
brightness  would  stay  and  be  her  very  own !  Now  it 
was  actually  inside  the  little  palm,  the  tiny  fingers 
closed  on  the  radiance  with  a  croon  of  satisfaction, 
the  little  one  tottered  away  with  its  treasure,  unclosed 
the  small  fingers,  and,  lo!  it  was  gone.  A  piteous 
quiver  of  a  small  red  mouth,  an  incipient  wail,  ar- 
rested by  the  sage  reflection  that  there  was  none  to 
hear  and  pity;  then  a  rapid  interchange  of  subject 
and  object,  pity,  that  could  not  descend  upon  the 
baby  heart,  flowing  out  from  it  upon  the  doll. 

"  Poor,  poor  Granpfere !  pitty  Granp^re !"  warbled 
the  child  voice,  between  tender  kisses  pressed  on  the 
battered  wax  visage.  Granpfere  must  dance  now  to 
lighten  his  heart,  the  sunbeam  was  soon  forgotten  in 
the  joy  of  dangling  the  limp  legs  in  their  torn  bragou- 
bras  on  the  path,  and  making  the  wax  head  waggle 
on  one  side  of  the  body,  which  was  suspended  by  its 
one  remaining  arm.     Then  the  little  mistress  danced, 
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the  graceful  baby-dance  of  nature's  own  teaching, 
until  she  reached  the  wicket,  through  the  bars  of 
which  the  wonderful  wide  world,  the  shining  sunlit 
water,  and  the  mysterious  moving  houses  or  beds 
upon  it  could  be  seen.  ,  Perhaps  she  had  some  dim 
memory  of  some  such  moving  house  in  which  she 
abode  awhile  with  a  vague  sweet  figure  called  Maman, 
which  had  somehow  floated  away ;  or  it  might  have 
been  some  far-off  thoughts  of  a  greater,  grayer  water, 
all  broken  up  into  sliding,  foamy  ridges  and  hollows, 
that  charmed  the  little  maiden's  attention  to  these 
smaller  water-dwellings,  and  made  her  hold  Gran- 
p^re  up  to  look,  and  babble  a  long,  long  story  into  his 
ears  with  her  eager,  bright  eyes  fixed  on  his  vacuous, 
unchanging  face. 

Desire  quickens  intellect,  the  wished-for  thing  is 
more  easy  to  compass  than  the  unwished;  the  need 
of  getting  through  this  gate  made  the  little  maiden 
remember  Jim's  easy  passage  through  the  same.  He 
was  used  to  put  his  hand  on  it  and  pull  it  to  go  out, 
and  push  it  to  come  in.  The  small,  grave  face  grew 
graver,  the  lips  were  pressed  in  a  firm  rosebud,  the 
soft  brow  puckered,  while  the  dimpled  hand  pulled 
and  pulled  in  vain.  The  latch — ah,  the  latch!  All 
was  clear  now:  the  small  figure  was  stretched  on  tip- 
toe, the  weak  hand  fumbled  ineffectually,  and  at  last 
successfully.  The  gate  gave  way  so  suddenly  that 
the  child's  balance  was  overset  and  she  fell  backward 
in  a  sitting  position  on  the  rough,  hard  gravel.  But 
the  little  spirit  was  stout,  the  rising  wail  was  swal- 
lowed down,  the  chubby  figure  was  quickly  on  its 
feet  again  and  out  on  the  forbidden  free  side  of  the 
barrier  with  a  cry  of  joy.     The  shining,  tempting 
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water  drew  her  like  a  magnet;  her  uncertain  steps 
bore  her  to  the  brink,  where  she  stood  absorbed  in 
contemplation,  her  small  figure,  in  its  white  pinafore, 
cross-over  shawl,  and  velvet  hat,  doubled  at  her  feet 
in  the  river. 

What  interest,  what  excitement  was  here!  An  out- 
rigger, rowed  with  long,  swift  strokes  by  a  bare- 
armed  crew,  swept  by,  the  oar-blades  flashing  as  they 
turned ;  a  heavier  boat,  with  ladies  in  it,  and  a  sail 
curved  by  the  wind,  passed  more  slowly;  a  man 
sculled  himself  leisurely  along  with  his  dog  sitting 
upright  and  solemn  in  the  stem ;  another  dog  dashed 
in  from  the  bank  after  a  stick ;  here,  under  the  side 
of  a  boat  moored  to  the  brink,  danced  rings  of  flash- 
ing silver  as  elusive  as  the  glory  on  the  mossed  trunk : 
all  this  was  painted  vividly  on  the  retina  of  the  great 
velvety  dark  eyes  gazing  out  of  the  little  pale  face. 
Gran pfere  must  walk  on  the  water;  he  was  nothing 
loath ;  he  slipped  in  up  to  his  knees  and  did  not  weep. 
Then  a  small  foot  was  cautiously  dipped  in,  but  the 
result  was  unsatisfactory,  for  the  river  was  cold,  so 
the  experiment  was  not  repeated. 

"  And  what  is  your  name,  my  little  maiden?"  asked 
a  benign  gentleman  in  black  meeting  her  lower  down 
the  riverside. 

"  Cicely. " 

**  Cicely  what?    What  is  your  surname?" 

A  puzzled  look,  half-scornful,  half-bored,  on  the 
small  face. 

What  is  mother's  name,  then,  eh?" 
Rennie" — a  name  unfamiliar  to  her  interlocutor, 
who  knew  names  of  many  people  living  thereabouts. 
Little  Cicely  Rennie  out  all  alone?    Hum !     Does 
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Cicely  know    what    to   do  with  sweeties?    Ah!    I 
thought  so." 

The  good  man  was  vexed  to  find  so  small  a  thing 
wandering  by  itself,  and  looked  vainly  about  for 
some  guardian. 

**  Are  you  going  home?"  he  asked,  when  she  turned 
away,  munching  the  sweets. 

"  Ess,"  with  a  tired  and  rather  cross  air. 

"  And  where  do  you  live,  my  little  dear?" 

"In  the^'ky,"  she  replied,  with  the  imperturbable 
gravity  of  an  infantile  hoaxer. 

"In  the  sky?  No,  no.  Cicely  lives  in  a  house. 
Come  now,  Cicely,  where  does  mother  live?" 

"  In  the  'ky,"  with  a  sigh  of  deep  but  resigned 
boredom. 

But  where  does  little  Cicely  live?    Come,  now." 
Inthe'ky." 

Obstinate  as  Wordsworth's  little  maiden,  but  less 
communicative,  the  small  damsel,  with  an  impish 
delight  in  her  interlocutor's  perplexity  lurking  be- 
neath the  gravity  of  her  mysterious  eyes,  kept  to  her 
point  and  vouchsafed  no  further  information  what- 
ever, so  that  the  good  man,  who  had  an  appointment 
to  keep,  and  knew  that  there  were  children  at  the 
Three  Jolly  Watermen  and  the  adjacent  cottages, 
looked  at  his  watch,  and,  reflecting  that  the  children 
of  the  poor  manage  to  tumble  up  somehow  among 
horses*  feet,  on  river  banks,  and  railway  lines,  left 
her  to  her  fate,  which  he  earnestl}^  trusted  would  be 
a  good  one,  and  Cicely  trotted  on,  crooning,  but  un- 
smiling, her  small  round  face  as  inscrutable  as  that 
of  a  sphinx.  • 

Just  then  it  occurred  to  Granpfere  to  misconduct 
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himself  in  some  occult  fashion,  so  that  he  had  to  be 
chastised  with  a  severity  that  drove  the  sawdust  from 
his  already  shrunken  body.  His  vicarious  wails  upon 
this  were  so  piteous  that  he  had  to  be  comforted  and 
kissed  and  finally  hushed  to  sleep,  the  hushing  proc- 
ess reacting  upon  his  little  nurse,  whose  deep-fringed 
eyelids  began  to  close  and  her  small  body  to  sway  as 
she  sat  on  the  bare  ground.  The  approach  of  a  horse 
along  the  towing-path  aroused  the  instinct  of  self- 
preservation;  she  got  up,  and,  lo!  straight  before 
her  was  the  coziest  house  floating  on  the  water,  with 
its  roof  at  the  bottom  instead  of  the  top,  as  she  knew 
was  the  way  of  water-houses. 

A  little  climb,  just  practicable  for  legs  so  small 
and  so  unsteady,  landed  her  on  the  barge,  which  was 
waiting  for  its  occupants,  who  were  at  present  re- 
freshing themselves  at  the  Three  Jolly  Watermen. 
On  the  barge  a  charming  nest,  lined  with  sacks,  was 
soon  spied  out  and  taken  possession  of,  and  in  three 
minutes  Cicely  and  Granpfere  were  curled  up,  shel- 
tered from  the  wind  and  fast  asleep,  well  tired  with 
the  walk,  the  wind,  and  sun,  and  the  crowd  of  inter- 
esting sights  and  adventures.  Half  an  hour  later  the 
bargeman  and  his  wife  came  aboard,  the  former  stu- 
pidly drunk,  the  latter  drowsily  tipsy,  and  the  barge 
went  on  its  way  down  the  stream. 

When  Cicely  awoke  an  hour  later  and  crept  from 
her  nest,  there  was  so  much  to  see  on  the  river  and 
its  banks,  the  gliding  motion  was  so  delightful,  and 
Granpfere  was  so  deeply  interested  in  the  explana- 
tions she  babbled  in  a  low  voice  to  his  attentive  ears, 
that  she  kept  still  and  attracted  no  attention,  until 
an  inward  monitor  told  her  it  was  tea-time,  when  she 
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set  out  on  a  foraging  expedition.  Encountering  her 
hostess,  who  was  now  in  the  maudlin  and  affectionate 
stage  of  tipsiness,  she  calmly  demanded  "Cicely's 
tea. "  A  large  plum-cake,  a  red  herring,  and  some 
water  furnished  this  meal,  which  was  accompanied 
by  senseless  gabble  and  tipsy  tears  and  kisses  from 
the  woman,  and  followed  by  inarticulate  jovialities 
from  the  man,  whose  hopeless  attempts  to  keep  him- 
self on  his  legs  furnished  his  small  guest  with  tran- 
quil diversion  until  he  became  quarrelsome  and  began 
to  beat  his  wife,  when  the  child  slipped  away  like  a 
frightened  kitten  and  hid  among  the  sacks,  where 
she  cried  in  subdued  whimpers  till  she  fell  asleep. 

Next  morning  her  appearance  among  them  caused 
her  host  and  hostess,  both  of  whom  were  sober,  and 
diligently  poling  the  barge  along,  the  utmost  won- 
derment, for  they  had  totally  forgotten  the  events  of 
the  previous  evening.  Beyond  her  name  and  the  in- 
telligence that  she  lived  with  "  Dsim  and  Esser  and 
the  baby,"  nothing  could  be  got  out  of  her,  except 
broken  demands  for  "  beffkas"  and  subdued  crying. 

The  woman  was  for  keeping  her  on  the  barge  till 
an  opportunity  came  for  sending  her  up  the  stream, 
from  the  banks  of  which  it  was  obvious  she  must 
have  come.  But  the  man  would  not  hear  of  it;  "no 
squallers  aboard"  for  him,  he  growled,  and  when 
half  an  hour  later  they  passed  a  little  town.  Cicely, 
furnished  with  a  piece  of  cake  to  keep  her  quiet, 
was  put  ashore  and  bidden  walk  up  a  road  leading  to 
the  principal  street.  "And  there  you'll  find  your 
mother,  my  dear,"  were  their  parting  words,  which 
Cicely  implicitly  believed.  In  this  hope  her  little 
tottering  feet  bore  her  some  distance  along,  through 
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the  town  and  away  from  the  river,  until  her  atten- 
tion, variously  diverted  on  the  way,  was  attracted 
and  riveted  by  the  sight  of  a  cat  playing  with  her 
kittens  in  the  sunshine  at  the  open  door  of  a  little 
house  in  a  row,  such  as  artisans  occupy  on  the  out- 
skirts of  country  towns,  each  house  furnished  with  a 
small  wicket  in  a  small  paling,  which  fenced  a  nar- 
row strip  of  flower-border  from  the  road. 

Nothing  could  be  more  charming  and  graceful  than 
the  gyrations  of  that  lovely  cat ;  she  leaped  and  rolled 
and  ran  in  the  sunshine,  hung  head  downward  from 
the  porch  trellis,  or  sat  washing  her  paws  with  an 
air  of  profound  abstraction,  apparently  unconscious 
that  her  negligently  waving  tail  was  being  fiercely 
assaulted  and  maltreated  by  three  madly  merry  kit- 
tens, who  all  fled  in  comic  simulated  panic  when  her 
placid  face  was  turned  toward  them  with  some  tran- 
quil remark  in  the  feline  mother-tongue.  Then  it 
was  too  funny  to  see  the  three  little  roguish  whis- 
kered faces  peep  cautiously  from  beneath  the  plants 
sheltering  them  and  draw  back  again  in  pretended 
terror,  until,  the  small  bodies  venturing  boldly  forth, 
there  was  whisking  of  little  tails,  bounding  of  little 
lithe  bodies,  and  all  kinds  of  pretty,  merry  pranks 
and  gambols  over  the  prostrate  rolling  body  of  the 
mother. 

Cicely's  grave  face  relaxed  as  she  gazed  through 
the  gate,  she  even  uttered  a  small  chuckle;  Granpere 
was  forgotten,  though  he  sadly  needed  care,  having 
inadvertently  taken  a  bath  without  the  precaution  of 
first  removing  his  clothes.  But  the  merriest  mad- 
caps tire  at  last,  and  each  little  cat's  head  drooped  in 
turn,  each  little  body  fell  limp  in  graceful  sleep,  the 
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to  the  sky,  poor  little  heart !"  added  the  wife ;  **  wliat 
can  anybody  make  out  of  that?  I  expect  she's  a  or- 
phan.    Where  do  your  father  live,  my  dear?" 

.    "Inthe'ky." 

"  There  now !  hark  to  that.    If  I  didn't  say  as  much. 
The  father's  dead." 

But  Cicely's  father  was  at  that  very  moment  at 
Swan  bourne,  where  he  was  spending  Easter.  He 
was  strolling  beneath  the  budding  lindens  with  his 
sweet  young  wife,  discussing  this  plan  and  that  pro* 
ject,  while  the  throstle  sang,  the  fragrance  of  spring 
flowers  and  opening  leaves  filled  the  sunny  air,  and 
the  pink  linden  boughs,  starred  with  translucent 
green,  waved  softly  overhead  and  showed  plaques  of 
pure  blue  sky  between.  Cynthia  made  some  remark 
and  looked  at  him  with  gay  defiance.  He  smiled 
back  again,  and  his  smile,  always  subtle  and  usually 
sweet,  was  tempered  by  deep  tenderness  and  full  of 
assured  happiness.  Some  such  merry  strife  as  people 
with  perfect  confidence  and  affection  for  each  other 
wage  between  themselves  was  going  on,  and  Cynthia 
was  getting  the  best  of  it,  to  judge  by  the  mixture 
of  daring  and  triumph  in  her  face. 

"  This  time  last  year "  he  began. 

"  This  time  last  year  you  had  nothing  to  do  with 
it,"  she  interrupted. 

"  Quite  so ;  I  was  unmarried,  ungovemed,  free  as 
air, 

"And  oh  the  difference!'*  she  broke  in  with  sud- 
den passion,  the  accumulated  bliss  of  those  months 
of  married  life  rushing  over  her  like  a  flood.  **My 
Cecil !    I  never  lived  till  now. " 
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He  was  intoxicated  with  a  happiness  of  which  he 
dared  not  panse  to  think;  life  had  become  a  fairy 
dream,  in  which  there  was  as  yet  neither  looking 
before  nor  after.  Orestes,  delivered  by  his  sister 
froni  unwilling  blood-guilt,  and  no  longer  pursued 
by  the  Furies,  was  not  more  disburdened  from  care 
than  Cecil,  once  married.  Rente's  face,  In  its* 
perpetual  frozen  vigil,  now  rose  no  more  between 
them ;  the  thought  that  his  unkindness  had  sent  her 
to  a  self-sought  death  was  suffered  to  torture  him  no 
more,  the  fear  of  discovery  was  laid  to  sleep,  con- 
sciousness of  a  secret  withheld  from  Cynthia  extin- 
guished by  the  perfect  trust  and  absolute  freedom  of 
intercourse  reigning  between  them.  The  child  was 
in  good  hands,  well  cared  for ;  there  was  no  occasion 
to  see  it  too  often,  for  it  showed  no  liking  for  him, 
but  rather  a  shy  shrinking  from  his  presence.  He 
had  suffered  severely,  almost  to  the  oversetting  of 
reason ;  he  was  now  healed  and  happy. 


V  .— w-     - 


CHAPTER    III. 

'  CYNTHIA'S  PERIL. 

The  blissful  days  flew  by  on  golden  wings  for  those 
married  lovers.  They  brought  the  summer  assizes, 
and  with  them  a  brief  parting.  But  it  is  not  easy  to 
part  those  whose  hearts  beat  in  unison ;  each  of  these 
lovers  was  able  to  put  the  thoughts  and  events  of  the 
day  into  brief  and  readable  narrative;  thus  each  con- 
tinued to  lead  the  other's  life,  and  their  pleasant  in- 
tercourse received  a  new  charm. 

Cecil's  reputation  was  steadily  growing,  and  he 
received  many  briefs;  his  powers  increased  with  his 
new  happiness;  his  great  work  was  taking  shape 
rapidly  in  his  brain,  though  he  had  not  yet  written 
a  line;  life  was  at  full  tide;  capacities  of  brain  and 
heart  rose  together  to  meridian  splendor;  he  was 
surprised  at  the  amount  and  brilliance  of  the  work 
he  got  through  with  ease  and  pleasure. 

One  evening,  toward  the  end  of  the  assizes,  he  had 
a  leisure  hour  before  dining  at  the  Bar  mess,  which 
he  devoted  to  rereading  and  answeripg  Cynthia's 
last  letter.  She  was  a  more  brilliant  letter-writer 
than  he;  a  light  touch,  a  sparkling  allusiveness,  a 
knack  of  weaving  trivial  incidents  into  bright  narra- 
tive, investing  the  commonest  things  with  interest, 
and  spicing  the  whole  with  wit — all  were  hers.  He 
read  the  dainty  sheets  with  great  mental  refresh- 
ment;  it  recorded  the  day's  doings,  described  some 
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dull  people  she  had  met,  some  duller  books  she  had 
read,  spoke  of  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  again  soon, 
and  finished  with  some  appreciative  comments  on  his 
own  recent  experiences  and  thoughts — nothing  more, 
yet  every  line  was  stamped  with  her  own  peculiar 
charm,  and  seemed  to  her  husband  the  spiritual  re- 
flex of  her  outward  beauty. 

He  wrote  what  was  in  his  mind  in  return,  and  then 
dressed  quickly  and  wrote  some  more  in  the  odd  min- 
utes his  quickness  had  gained,  scolding  her  for  some 
doings  he  thought  beyond  her  strength,  and  advising 
her  to  be  more  careful  in  future.  Some  quaint  re- 
mark in  her  letter  had  amUwSed  him  greatly;  he 
laughed  over  it  on  his  way  to  dinner;  it  rose  in  his 
mind  during  the  evening,  which  was  hilarious,  and 
included  the  trial  of  a  member  for  the  crime  of  matri- 
mony, and  consequent  infliction  of  a  fine  upon  the 
delinquent.  The  sitting  was  nearly  ended ;  a  pun- 
gent observation  from  a  learned  brother,  followed 
by  a  happy  retort  from  Cecil,  had  set  the  table  in  a 
roar;  he  was  smiling  his  sweet  subtle  smile,  and 
thinking  how  the  evening's  fun  could  be  retailed  for 
Cynthia's  refection,  when  a  telegram  was  put  in  his 
hand.     He  read  it,  turned  pale,  and  left  the  room. 

A  bolt  had  fallen  from  heaven  upon  his  new-blos- 
somed happiness:  Cynthia  was  dangerously  ill — he 
would  have  to  make  haste  if  he  would  see  her  alive. 

While  eagerly  studying  time-tables  and  consider- 
ing what  route  would  bring  him  most  quickly  to 
Swanboume,  he  had  the  curious  conviction  that  he 
had  expected  this  and  known  it  from  the  first.  This 
strong  love  had  been  a  disloyalty  to  his  first  wife,  a 

sin  against  sacred  duty.     For  Cynthia's  sake  he  had 
21 
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broken  his  first  wife's  heart — sent  her  to  an  early  and 
probably  wilful  death — and  disowned  his  own  little 
motherless  child.  And  now  Cynthia  was  to  be  taken 
from  him — C3mthia  whom  he  ought  never  to  have 
loved,  and  who  should  never  hav6  been  his. 

It  was  an  eternity  of  blank  misery  before  he  could 
start,  another  eternity  was  passed  in  travelling ;  he 
seemed  to  have  been  travelling  all  his  life  in  the  wild 
and  vain  hope  of  reaching  C3mthia,  whom  he  might 
never  more  see;  ages  ago,  in  some  other  life,  she 
had  loved  him  and  been  his  wife.  He  was  conscious 
of  this  and  of  nothing  else,  and  changed  his  train  at 
the  proper  stations,  by  a  blind  instinct,  noticing 
nothing  and  no  one. 

The  last  change  had  been  made  and  the  summer's 
day  was  far  advanced,  when  a  fellow-traveller  alone 
in  the  carriage  with  him  offered  him  the  morning 
paper  he  had  read.  It  was  a  strange  thing  to  Cecil 
that  he  had  once  been  interested  in  daily  papers,  had 
even  been  excited  about  a  contest  for  a  certain  bor- 
ough, now  at  its  height.  His  candidate,  who  was 
also  his  friend,  being  the  Willoughby  who  had  enter- 
tained him  at  Cherbourg  on  board  his  yacht,  had 
been  returned  by  a  triumphant  majority,  so  this  fel- 
low-traveller regretfully  told  him ;  for  he  was  on  the 
opposite  side.  Then  Cecil  heard  himself  talking  of 
this  election  in  a  far-off  way,  at  if  he  had  been  some 
one  else,  telling  off  the  recent  Conservative  gains 
and  losses,  like  a  dead  man  speaking  of  what  was 
going  on  over  his  grave.  This  topic  exhausted,  his 
fellow-traveller  spoke  of  trains  and  stations,  and 
dates  of  arrival,  and  seemed  very  anxious  not  to  be 
delayed. 
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"You  are  in  a  hurry?"  Cecil  asked,  in  a  dull, 
heavy  voice. 

"Well,  yes;  I  have  been  telegraphed  for  to  a  bad 
case.  One  has  to  go ;  but  from  the  symptoms  I  am 
fairly  sure  I  shall  be  too  late." 

"  Really?  a  medical  man?" 

"My  name  is  Sims — Parker  Sims,"  with  an  air  as 
if  to  say,  "  The  great  Sir  Parker  Sims,  the  specialist, 
of  European  renown,  is  not  to  be  called  into  the  coun- 
try for  nothing." 

"  How  sad !"  he  commented  listlessly. 

"  Particularly  sad.  A  young  creature  with  every- 
thing to  make  life  happy.  Fine,  healthy  young  wo- 
man— I  have  met  her  in  society — a  very  charming 
girl,  an  heiress,  and  not  long  married.  Married  to 
rather  a  clever  fellow — quite  a  love-match,  I  am  told 
— a  rising  barrister.  There  was  a  romantic  story 
about  her  father,  a  Brande,  of  Swanboume.  By  the 
way,  you  may  even  know  poor  young  Mrs.  Marlowe?" 

"  I  am  her  husband." 

There  was  a  long,  gloomy  silence,  broken  only  at 
the  last  station,  where  a  carriage  from  Swanbourne 
was  waiting  for  both  with  the  intelligence  that  the 
lady  still  lived. 

Cecil  half -pushed  Sir  Parker  into  the  carriage  and 
sprang  in  immediately  after  him.  "  Drive  fast!"  he 
said  to  the  coachman. 

"  While  there  is  life  there  is  hope,"  said  Sir  Parker, 
after  they  had  gone  some  miles.  "And  we  have 
youth  on  our  side,  Mr.  Marlowe — a  mighty  ally." 

"Yes,"  he  sighed;  "she  is  young — so  young!" 

He  was  permitted  to  stand  for  a  moment  by  Cyn- 
thia's bed,  which  was  surrounded  by  nurses  and  doc- 
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tors  and  poor  Mrs..  Forde-Cusacke,  red-eyed  and  worn. 
Cynthia  seemed  scarcely  conscious  of  his  presence, 
and  he  left  the  room  in  despair,  his  mouth  scorched 
by  the  touch  of  her  burning  lips. 

He  went  out  in  the  beautiful  late-summer  morn- 
ing, and  paced  restlessly  up  and  down  beneath  the 
lindens,  his  face  directed  to  the  open  window  of  the 
room  in  which  she  lay.  He  knew  well  how  the  sun- 
beams came  stealing  in  through  that  window  in  the 
fresh  mornings,  heralded  by  the  songs  and  chirpings 
of  many  birds,  how  stars  peeped  in  at  night  and 
moonbeams  slanted  through  the  rose-sprays  and  mag- 
nolia bordering  the  window.  And  now  Cynthia  lay 
there  dying. 

Here,  on  the  terrace  beneath  that  window,  in  the 
moonlight,  on  the  eve  of  their  marriage,  she  had  ut- 
tered that  passionate  cry:  "  I  trust,  trust,  trust  you!" 
and  asked  for  the  blindness  he  was  too  willing  to 
give.  Here,  too,  in  the  fresh  spring  sunshine,  she 
had  spoken  of  their  married  happiness,  and  pitied 
her  unmarried  self.  "  I  never  really  lived  till  now!" 
he  seemed  to  hear,  in  the  low,  sweet  voice,  vibrating 
with  heartfelt  love.  And  she  was  dying  in  the  beau- 
tiful summer  day. 

Yonder,  on  the  sea-girdled  down,  he  first  saw  her 
as  a  grown  woman,  when  he  bounded  so  suddenly 
into  her  dreams  on  that  sweet  May  day.  He  could 
never  forget  the  beautiful  eyes,  full  of  dream  and 
mystery,  and  overflowing  with  light,  or  how  his  heart 
leaped  at  the  sight  of  them;  he  remembered  even 
the  fresh  white  dress  and  the  may-blossom  in  the  belt. 
And  there,  too,  by  that  sunny  blue  sea,  he  first  knew 
how  deeply  he  loved  her,  and  feared,  actually  feared, 
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that  she  loved  him  in  return.  He  tried — yes,  he  tried 
hard  to  subdue  that  passion,  and  he  paid  no  court  to 
her  until  he  could  honorably  do  so.  Who  could  fore- 
see that  the  grave  would  open  and  give  up  its  dead? 
And  now  she  was  dying  in  her  bloom,  before  the  first 
glamour  had  faded  from  their  married  happiness. 
.  Bees  were  humming  placidly  in  the  flowers — her 
flowers;  roses  unfolded  deep,  sweet  hearts  to  the  sun ; 
najnrtles  spread  their  milky  bloom,  spice-scented, 
round  the  window  of  the  room  in  which  her  life  was 
ebbing  in  strenuous  agony;  a  butterfly  flitted  in 
through  the  casement  and  out  again  into  the  sun- 
light, as  the  sweet  soul  must  soon.  The  thick  laurels 
glowing  in  strong  light,  the  sward  sweeping  away  in 
stretches  of  sun  and  shade,  the  gardens  and  orchards, 
the  distant  fields  and  the  pleasant  house  with  its  open 
windows — all  were  hers,  and  all  seemed  to  ask  for 
her  in  their  dumb  fashion.  Must  she  leave  this  sweet 
home,  see  that  blue,  blue  sky  and  hear  the  soft  whis- 
per of  that  calm  sea  no  more?  It  was  too  hard.  He 
prayed,  as  people  pray  from  those  inner  depths  of 
the  heart  that  are  sounded  only  in  mortal  anguish : 
"  Spare  her,  and  let  it  fall  upon  me !" 

He  wandered  into  the  house  in  his  restlessness ;  her 
letters  lay  unopened  on  a  table  in  the  hall,  his  own, 
^^'ritten  the  night  before,  centuries  before,  it  seemed, 
among  them.  He  listened  outside  the  door,  but  there 
were  sounds  which  tore  his  heart  asunder  and  drove 
him  out  again  into  the  free  air.  Why  would  they 
not  let  him  stay  with  her?  Yet  he  knew  that  he  could 
not  have  borne  it,  and  that  he  would  do  no  good  by 
the  sympathy  she  was  beyond  heeding. 

Some  work  lay  on  the  table  in  her  favorite  room 
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opening  on  the  garden;  there  were  piled  the  books 
she  had  lately  been  reading;  she  had  been  very  care- 
ful in  her  choice  of  books  during  the  last  few  months, 
because  of  her  theory,  at  which  he  affected  to  smile, 
that  what  she  read  would  bias  the  mind  of  their  child. 
Tears,  the  first  he  had  shed  on  that  day  of  sorrow, 
came  scalding  to  his  eyes,  when  he  thought  that  tbi^ 
little  child,  so  long  desired,  might  now  never  be. 
Servants  came  and  went,  the  woman  crying,  the  men 
downcast ;  Bob  Ryall,  with  his  surliest  face,  followed 
him  about  with  small  attentions. 

"It  was  that  damned  dog!"  were  the  sole  and  un- 
comprehended  words  Bob  uttered  to  his  master's  un- 
heeding ears. 

A  gardener  was  working  stolidly  in  the  new  flower- 
beds; near  him  were  a  lady's  gardening  gloves  and 
tools. 

"Why  are  those  things  left  about.  Winter?"  he 
asked  irritably. 

"I  hadn't  the  heart,"  the  man  replied.  "It  was 
the  last  thing  she  did,  sir.  She  was  set,"  he  added 
after  a  time — "  she  was  terrible  set,  poor  missie !  on 
getting  these  beds  straight  against  you  came  home. 
She  was  always  such  a  one  for  flowers." 

The  man  had  held  her  as  a  baby  in  his  arms,  had 
loved  her — Cecil  well  knew — as  his  own  child,  and 
yet  he  felt  an  unreasoning  hatred  of  him  for  speak- 
ing of  her  as  already  gone.  He  began  to  picture 
himself  without  her,  the  mere  husk  of  his  former 
self,  a  body  emptied  of  its  soul,  passing  benumbed 
through  life,  aimless,  hopeless,  joyless,  moved  by  a 
sort  of  blind  mechanism.  No,  no!  the  thing  was  in- 
conceivable; C3mthia  must  not,  should  not  die;  he 
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could  and  would  not  have  it.  Even  his  mother  had 
no  comfort  for  him.  When  he  saw  her  he  looked 
wistfully  in  the  face  that  had  all  his  life  long  brought 
him  consolation,  but  read  there  only  the  dull  anguish 
he  knew  must  be  in  his  own. 

"Mother,  mother!"  he  cried  when  they  met,  and 
his  voice  had  as  piteous  a  tone,  and  his  face  had  as 
piteous  a  look,  as  the  voice  and  face  of  his  little 
daughter  when  she  lost  the  sunbeam  shut  in  her  hand, 
and  had  no  one  to  comfort  her. 

"  My  poor  child!"  she  replied. 

"It  was  an  accident,"  she  added,  after  a  long  si- 
lence; "she  was  startled."  Then  she  went  on  to  tell 
him  how  the  barking  of  a  dog  had  frightened  the 
ponies  of  some  visitors  just  leaving  the  house,  how 
the  ponies  had  run  away,  upsetting  the  groom  at  their 
heads  and  throwing  a  child  who  was  just  getting  into 
the  carriage;  and  how  Cynthia  had  sprung  after  and 
caught  the  ponies'  heads,  and  stopped  them. 

"  I  thought  her  so  well  guarded,"  he  complained. 
"How  could  her  mother  let  her  do  such  a  thing?" 
Presently  Mr.  Forde-Cusacke  arrived,  bringing  Mar- 
maduke,  for  whom  his  sister  had  asked  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

Cecil  received  the  new-comers  with  due  care  for 
their  comfort  and  refreshment,  and  listened  with  a 
sympathetic  smile  to  Mr.  Forde-Cusacke's  grum- 
blings over  iniquitous  railway  arrangements.  He 
was  even  sorry  for  Marmie,  who  was  frightened  out 
of  his  wits  and  on  the  verge  of  tears,  repressed  only 
by  a  boy's  pride,  and  he  remembered  that  Cjmthia 
had  once  said,  "  If  the  Judgment  Day  came  to-mor- 
row, papa  would  grumble  at  having  to  put  off  some 
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meeting,  and  threaten  to  write  to  the  Times  about  it." 
Then  he  had  a  ghastly  foreboding  of  the  kind  of  face 
Mr.  Forde-Cus^cke  would  wear  at  the  funeral,  and 
he  seemed  to  hear  him  uttering  pompous  platitudes 
upon  the  "  mournful  event. " 

"It  can't  last  much  longer,"  he  heard  one  of  the 
doctors  (that  young  Dr.  Clayton,  who  had  stirred 
C3mthia  to  rebellion  about  the  insanitary  cottages) 
saying  in  a  low  voice  to  another  as  he  softly  left  the 
sick-room.  Cecil  turned  heart-sick  away,  and  thought 
of  her  as  he  had  last  seen  her,  waving  good-by  to 
him  at  the  railway-station.  She  had  wished  to  go  in 
with  him  to  see  him  into  his  train,  but  he  would  not 
suffer  her  to  do  so  lest  she  might  be  jostled  or  pushed 
— ^he  was  so  careful  of  her.  He  had  turned  before 
entering  the  station  for  a  last  look  at  the  bright,  sweet 
face  smiling  at  him  in  its  healthy  bloom,  with"  a 
strange  sadness  at  his  heart,  as  if  foreboding  that  it 
would  be  the  last  smile. 

While  he  was  wandering  aimlessly  in  the  corridor, 
restless  and  miserable,  a  low  sound  issuing  from  a 
closed  room  near  him  pierced  to  the  centre  of  his 
heart,  and  touched  the  fatherly  fibre  latent  in  the 
heart  of  every  wholesome-natured  man,  but  which 
had  never  before  been  reached  in  his.  It  was  the 
feeble  wail  of  the  child  whose  birth  had  recently 
been  announced  to  his  scarcely  heeding  ears.  He 
opened  the  door  softly,  and,  going  in,  found  the  puni- 
est of  girl  babes,  fretting  in  a  nurse's  arms,  half-for- 
gotten and  unconsidered  by  the  rest  of  the  household. 

"Poor  little  thing!"  he  said,  taking  it  in  his  arms 
and  looking  at  the  smallest  human  face  he  had  ever 
seen,  with  a  thrill  of  deepest  compassion  for  the  frail 
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life  once  so  much  desired  and  now  so  unwelcome. 
The  feeble  wail  hushed,  the  eyelids  closed  as  he  held 
it  close  and  warm,  and  a  new  and  strong  passion 
sprang  up  in  his  heart.  This  little  baby  was  now  the 
most  precious  thing  the  world  held  for  him ;  Cyn- 
thia's life  and  his  happiness  had  been  given  for  it, 
Cynthia's  nature  and  his  own  were  mingled  in  it — it 
was  all  his  own,  utterly  dependent  upon  him,  his  awn 
child. 

"Will  it  live?"  4ie  asked,  ready  to  give  his  life 
three  times  over  for  the  frail  creature,  too  early 
launched  upon  the  troublous  waves  of  this  stormy 
life.  Its  father  watched  the  practically  motherless 
child  with  strained  anxiety ;  he  hung  upon  its  looks, 
its  breathing,  its  unconscious  infantile  movements, 
as  if  the  fate  of  the  world  trembled  upon  that  feeble 
existence.  He  hushed  it  in  his  arms,  marvelling  at 
its  extreme  smallness  and  delicacy;  he  sang  softly 
to  it,  fancied  that  it  knew  him,  and  was  exultant  be- 
cause its  feeble  fitful  wail  was  stilled  more  quickly 
and  surely  in  his  arms  than  in  those  of  any  other. 

The  unconscious  mother  battled  through  the  day, 
though  at  times  it  was  difficult  to  detect  any  sign  of 
life  in  her ;  and  then,  toward  midnight,  the  young 
doctor  came  out  of  her  room,  radiant.  "  Sir  Parker 
and  the  others  may  say  what  they  like,"  he  whis- 
pered; "they  don't  know  what  reserves  of  vitality 
she  has." 

"  Do  you  think,"  Cecil  faltered,  and  then  his  voice, 
steady  and  calm  all  day,  suddenly  broke,  and  tears 
rushed  to  his  eyes. 

"  I  think  she  may  pull  through,"  he  replied  trium- 
phantly; "she  has  nothing  against  her,  no  worry, 
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no  mental  distress,  a  good  constitution — everything 
to  make  her  wish  to  live— :every  possible  attention 
and  friends  at  hand.  Yes,  I  think  she  may  pull 
through." 

Which,  to  the  intense  surprise  of  Sir  Parker  (who 
never  forgave  her),  the  boundless  astonishment  of  the 
other  doctors,  and  unmeasured  triumph  and  delight 
of  Dr.  Clayton,  she  did,  though  she  lay  many  days 
between  life  and  death. 

One  night  her  husband,  who  was  now  often  allowed 
to  be  with  her,  thought  she  was  gone,*  she  slept  so 
quietly  and  with  so  faint  a  pulse — it  was  just  at  the 
turn  of  the  darkness  on  the  chill  gray  point  of  dawn. 
In  his  anguish  he  threw  himself  by  the  bed,  and 
prayed  for  her  life,  using  almost  the  same  words  and 
gestures  as  Rende  had  used  by  his  bedside  in  his  hour 
of  extremity,  and  suddenly  remembering  that  scene 
and  his  own  weak  wonder  and  child-like  comfort  in 
her  devotion  to  him.  Just  then  Cynthia  drew  ^ 
deeper  breath,  unclosed  her  beautiful  eyes  upon  his 
agonized  face,  which  was  distinct  in  the  soft  shaded 
light,  and  smiled;  then,  murmuring  brokenly  of 
heavenly  visions  and  floating  angels,  slept  again. 

Then  darkness  had*  turned,  day  was  breaking;  the 
chirping  and  twittering  of  many  birds  sounded  faintly 
from  house-eaves  and  tree-tops ;  the  sleeper's  breath 
was  deeper,  her  pulse  stronger;  be  knew  that  she  was 
given  back  to  him,  ''like  Alcestis,  from  the  grave/' 
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There  followed  then  a  time  of  great  happiness,  a 
long  flight  of  sunny,  summer  days,  each  bequeathing 
as  it  passed  fresh  strength  to  the  two  weak  creatures 
with  whose  lives  Cecil's  heart  was  bound  up — a  sec- 
ond honeymoon  containing  fresh  elements  of  happi- 
ness unknown  in  the  first. 

The  long  vacation  had  arrived,  so  there  was 
nothing  to  call  him  away  from  Cynthia,  who  was 
now  able  to  sit  out  of  doors  under  the  cedars,  pale 
and  wasted,  yet  looking  quite  herself,  and  half-amused 
at  her  husband's  skilful  and  tender  handling  of  the 
little  Cecilia. 

"  Never  in  my  wildest  dreams  did  I  picture  3^ou 
dandling  a  girl-baby,"  she  said,  one  bright  day ;  "  you 
always  had  such"  a  horror  of  babies.  Nature  is  in- 
deed strong." 

"Ah,  but  this  little  thing  cost  me  so  dear,"  he  re- 
plied; "  and  then,  I  had  to  be  both  father  and  mother 
to  her. "  A  dark  flush  went  over  his  face  as  he  spoke, 
and  his  brows  knit  at  some  thought  his  words  had 
evoked. 

"  You  must  not  expect  it  again,  Cynthia,"  said  Lady 
Susan,  who  was  sitting  at  work  in  the  cedar  shadows. 
"  It  is  the  first,  remember ;  that  is  all  the  charm.  The 
General  was  never  tired  of  wondering  at  our  first 
baby's  perfections,  but  he  scarcely  seemed  eorksciow.^ 
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of  the  existence  of  the  others  until  they  were  old 
enough  to  speak.  I  believe  he  occasionally  was 
known  to  ask  if  the  reigning  baby  was  a  girl  or  a 
boy,  and  never  remembered  which. " 

"  Well,  is  the  poor  little  beggar  to  learn  Sanskrit 
or  Hebrew  first?"  asked  the  General,  who  had  just 
driven  over  from  Cottesloe  to  fetch  his  wife.  "  The 
last  time  I  came,  your  ladyship,  they  were  disputing 
about  when  it  should  begin  Greek. " 

But  Cynthia  was  impervious  to  sarcasm.  "She 
certainly  will  have  a  taste  for  music;  see  how  she  is 
listening  to  that  robin,"  she  said,  looking  gravely  at 
the  small  object  of  the  discussion,  which  lay  cradled 
on  its  father's  left  arm,  staring  solemnly  up  at  the 
dark  cedar  boughs,  with  one  mottled  fist  fumbling  at 
its  mouth  and  the  other  closed  round  Cecil's  forefin- 
ger, while  it  emitted  occasional  grunts  and  gurgles, 
supposed  by  its  mother  to  express  admiration  and 
joy. 

Stabs  of  self-reproach  were  piercing  the  heart 
against  which  the  small  soft  babe  was  so  warmly 
nestled.  Her  father  was  thinking  of  that  other  ear- 
lier baby  that  had  never  been  thus  cradled  and  cher- 
ished. Yet  that  first  little  daughter  had  been  a 
pretty,  lusty  babe  with  never  an  ai4ment  or  defect, 
not  puny  and  ailing  like  this  one.  And  it  was 
motherless  now  and  left  to  strangers;  he  had  not 
seen  it  for  months.  And  yet  the  more  this  little 
Cecilia  twined  herself  about  his  heart-strings,  the 
more  did  he  find  himself  thinking  of  the  little  dis- 
owned daughter.  What  had  that  poor  innocent  done 
that  no  father's  arms  should  shelter  it?  It  was 
equally  his  own,  lawfully  bom  child,  of  his  own 
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blood,  though  undesired — the  child  of  the  unloved. 
Well,  he  would  go  and  see  C^cile  that  very  day,  he 
decided,  as  he  rose  and  took  his  father  away  with  him 
to  discuss  the  cutting  of  some  timber,  the  child  still 
on  his  arm,  where  it  was  usually  quiet.  He  had  be* 
come  so  accustomed  to  the  light,  warm  burden  that 
he  missed  it  when  it  was  away;  he  read  And  wrote, 
walking  up  and  down  his  study,  thinking  deeply  and 
consulting  authorities  on  the  bookshelves,  all  with 
the  small  baby  tucked  up  on  his  arm. 

"  How  good  he  is !"  Cynthia  said,'  looking  after  him 
with  a  happy,  languid  sigh,  as  he  disappeared  among 
the  trees. 

"My  dear,  it  is  quite  ideal,"  Lady  Susan  replied; 
"  it  is  as  refreshing  as  it  is  rare." 

"How  thankful  I  ought  to  be!"  added  Cynthia. 
"  I  have  not  the  shadow  of  a  thought  I  cannot  share 
with  him,  and  I  know  he  has  none  he  does  not  share 
with  me.  I  am  glad  to  have  been  ill ;  for  I  was  too 
happy.  Now  I  know  at  least  what  bodily  pain  means 
— and  even  sorrow — for  I  was  grieved  to  think  of 
leaving  you  all,  especially  him.  I  was  telling  him 
only  to-day  of  something  that  haunted  me  when  I 
seemed  to  be  passing  away.  It  was  the  face  of  that 
poor  girl  in  the  snow  at  Cottesloe.  I  kept  thinking 
how  glad  I  was  to  have  you  all  near  me,  and  how 
desolate  she  must  have  been,  dying  all  alone,  with 
no  creature  near  her,  and  in  a  foreign  country.  Pas- 
cal said  *  Je  mourrai  seul, '  but  that  seems  to  me  the 
acme  of  desolation." 

"He  did  not  mean  *untended;*  he  meant  that  a 
soul  passes  solitary  to  the  hereafter,  though,  indeed, 
it  may  not  be  so.     But  we  have  to  do  with  living, 
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not  dying.  I  wonder  how  that  poor  little  C^cile  is 
going  on. " 

''  I  will  ask  Cecil.  He  said  when  last  we  spoke  of 
her  that  the  child  was  happy  and  well.  Mrs.  Barnes 
is  fond  of  her — ^just  the  woman  to  have  charge  of  her. 
I  wonder  how  many  young  men  would  concern  them- 
selves about  a  little  foundling  as  my  husband  does? 
And  he  has  so  many  interests  and  tastes;  his  life  is 
so  full  and  intellectual ;  he  is  so  much  courted  and 
liked.  It  is  not  as  if  he  were  a  tepid,  fireside,  half- 
vitalized  man,  with  weak  tea  instead  of  blood  in  his 
veins.  To  think  of  a  man  so  gifted  and  sought  after 
spending  his  days  and  nights  in  nursing  a  sick  wife 
and  ailing  baby!" 

"  But  it  must  not  go  on,  Cynthia.  Cecil  cannot  al- 
ways indulge  in  this  excessive  domesticity,  delight- 
ful though  it  is." 

"  You  need  have  no  fear.  I  should  not  like  a  hus- 
band tied  to  my  apron-strings.  My  Hercules  shall 
never  handle  a  distaff.  Oh,  I  have  great  ambition 
for  Cecil!"  replied  Cynthia,  flushing  in  her  weak- 
ness, while  her  eyes,  larger  and  brighter  since  her 
illness,  showed  dark  and  dewy  with  too  quick  feeling. 

"  She  thinks  she  feels  for  him  as  his  mother  does," 
Lady  Susan  mused;  "but  she  never  'groaned  for 
him.*  Yet  the  child  is  a  mother  herself."  Then 
she  sighed ;  her  beautiful  dark  eyes  grew  wistful  as 
she  thought  of  the  great  and  unusual  happiness  that 
had  befallen  these  two  young  people. 

Cecil  rode  into  Southford  that  very  afternoon,  re- 
proaching himself  on  the  way  for  not  having  found 
time  to  visit  his  little  daughter  when  he  came  down 
at  Easter.     He  had  last  seen  her  at  Christmas,  which 
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he  spent  at  Swanbourne,  and  now  it  was  the  end  of 
August.  His  mind  was  running  upon  girls'  educa- 
tion. He  reasoned  about  the  proper  balance  to  be 
held  between  mental  and  physical  development.  All 
the  mistakes  in  female  education  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world  till  now  were  to  be  avoided  in 
rearing  little  Cecilia,  whose  life  he  saw  clearly  marked 
out  before  him,  and  who  already  in  his  imagination 
rode  with  a  light  hand  and  perfect  seat  by  his  side, 
a  slim  girl  with  floating  hair,  on  a  pony  for  one  half- 
mile,  a  graceful  young  woman  on  a  lady's  hunter  for 
another. 

She  must  on  no  account  be  bookish ;  she  must  learn 
chiefly  by  observation  and  converse  with  cultured 
minds.  How  old  must  she  be  before  her  opening  in- 
telligence and  fresh  innocence  would  make  her  the 
most  delightful  and  inspiring  companion  on  earth 
next  to  her  mother?  Then  came  the  doctor's  warnings 
about  her  extreme  delicacy  and  his  doubts  of  her 
growing  up,  except  with  the  greatest  care,  then  the 
reflection  that  all  that  wealth  and  science  could  do 
for  her  would  be  done.  C^cile,  luckily,  would  need 
less  care ;  the  Breton  peasant  strain  would  stand  her 
in  good  stead.  He  had  always  intended  to  send  her 
to  a  first-rate  school,  as  soon  as  her  age  permitted, 
and  had  been  fully  alive  to  the  necessity  of  placing 
her  with  ladies;  but  those  intentions  had  been  vagpie 
and  far  off  before  the  warm  feelings  awakened  by 
this  precious  child  of  his  love  had  stirred  him  to  a 
deeper  sense  of  duty  toward  her  sister. 

Underlying  these  sharpened  feelings  of  responsi- 
bility to  the  unacknowledged  C^cile,  there  may  have 
been  some  unconscious  apprehension  lest  any  failure 
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in  duty  to  the  unloved  might  be  scourged  through 
the  beloved,  some  vague  notion  of  winning  favor  of 
Heaven  for  the  one  by  doing  rightly  by  the  other. 
Yet  children  trotting  by  the  wayside,  darting  out 
from  cottages  and  running  under  his  horse's  feet,  ac- 
quired a  new  interest  in  his  eyes,  because  of  that 
very  small  baby  at  home,  while  the  repugnance  ap- 
proaching to  hatred  with  which  the  elvish  Cecile, 
with  her  sphinx-like  face,  had  inspired  him,  was  now 
softened  into  a  great  pity.  He  remembered  that  her 
eyes  were  fine,  and  began  to  hope  she  would  grow 
more  attractive  and  develop  some  childish  graces 
that  would  win  people's  hearts. 

He  might  secure  Mrs.  Barnes  as  C^cile's  perma- 
nent attendant,  not  to  deprive  the  lonely  child  of  her 
one  friend,  and  place  the  two  at  once  in  some  refined 
home,  with  a  childless  young  married  lady,  the  wife 
of  some  clergyman  or  country  doctor.  Then  C€cile 
could  spend  her  holidays  with  him,  while  she  would 
be  a  playmate  for  Cecilia,  and  finally  might  take  her 
natural  place  as  his  adopted  daughter  at  his  own  fire- 
side. The  similarity  of  names  was  unfortunate,  but 
unavoidable.  His  name  had  come  to  him  through  a 
Lady  Cecilia,  aunt  and  godmother,  who  naturally 
wished  to  have  some  part  in  his  eldest  child;  more- 
over, Cynthia's  heart  was  set  upon  the  name  and  he 
could  not  vex  her  by  refusing  it;  besides,  there  was 
lo  time  for  consideration,  the  little  thing  having  been 
^^ivately  baptized  soon  after  its  birth. 

Putting  up  his  horse,  he  walked  through  the  streets 
,'hat  had  seen  Rente's  deep  sorrow  and  looked  with 
tjuch  unfamiliar  faces  upon  her  grief  on  that  last  sad 
day  of  her  life.     He  stopped  outside  a  shop,  the  win- 
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dows  of  which  were  beset  by  a  group  of  admiring 
children,  and  listened  to  hear  what  was  most  attrac* 
tive  to  them  before  going  in  and  filling  his  pockets 
with  bon-bons.  Then  he  gratified  his  new  child-love 
by  giving  those  outsiders  leave  to  order  what  they 
liked ;  he  had  given  C^cile  neither  sweets  nor  toys 
before.  In  like  manner  he  stood  among  a  smMl  crowd 
before  a  fascinating  toy-shop,  the  smell  of  which 
awakened  long-dormant  memories  of  happiness ;  after 
all,  he  had  lost  much  by  exiling  his  first  little  daugh- 
ter from  his  heart.  Who  is  too  old  or  too  forgetful 
to  feel  a  quickened  heart-throb  at  the  magic  odor  of 
painted  tin  and  wood  and  wax  and  childhood  that 
lives  about  a  toy-shop? 

Well  provided  with  the  munitions  of  war  to  be- 
siege the  citadel  of  C^cile's  tiny  heart,  he  reached 
Mrs.  Barnes'  door,  and  blushed  for  the  meanness  of 
the  small  tenement  he  had  thought  good  enough  for 
his  daughter's  home.  The  one  window  next  the  door 
was  hermetically  closed  and  blocked  up  by  gayly- 
blooming  geraniums  and  fuchsias;  coarse  white  cur- 
tains nearly  meeting  behind  these  further  blocked 
air  and  light  from  the  small  room.  It  was  not  the 
most  pleasant  and  healthful  dwelling  for  a  young 
child,  though  children  swarmed  in  that  street,  on 
doorsteps,  in  gutters,  at  windows,  lusty  of  lung,  if 
not  delightful  of  manner.  The  street  was  narrow ; 
it  was  close  and  stuffy,  though  the  afternoon  was 
breezy.  Smuts  pervaded  the  atmosphere ;  a  harsh- 
voiced  woman  was  frantically  scolding  a  shrieking 
child,  to  the  accompaniment  of  dull  thuds,  in  one 
house;  some  boys  were  quarrelling,  with  shrill  oaths 
and  foul  words,  on  the  hot  pavement ;  a  forlorn  baby 
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was  screaming  in  a  dirty  and  abandoned  perambula- 
tor;  a  man  with  a  barrow  was  calling  "  Plum  ry-eep! 
apple  ry-eep!"  as  he  passed  slowly  along  the  narrow 
road;  a  barrel-organ  was  droning  near;  the  dull 
street,  little  frequented  and  devoid  of  shops,  had  an 
air  of  squalid  respectability. 

He  knocked  a  second  time,  recognizing  the  black 
lion's  head  on  the  knocker  as  a  familiar  and  unpleas- 
ant acquaintance.  The  dull  thuds,  interspersed  with 
a  woman's  exasperated  shouts  and  a  child's  shrill, 
frightened  cries  and  convulsive  sobs,  were  again  heard 
in  the  next  house ;  the  thought  struck  cold  to  his  heart 
that  C^cile  might  be  treated  in  that  fashion — it  was 
only  the  discipline  usual  in  such  households — it  might 
be  the  child  herself  who  was  crying.  At  this  thought 
he  applied  the  knocker  in  a  way  that  called  half  the 
people  in  the  street  to  their  windows,  but  the  win- 
dows in  this  house  were  fast  closed.  C^cile  should 
not  stay  a  moment  longer  to  be  beaten.  He  found 
the  door  fast  on  turning  the  handle  and  shaking  it. 
The  house  was  like  a  prison ;  what  a  place  to  cage  a 
little  child  in  on  that  breezy  summer  day ! 

Steps  were  heard  at  last ;  the  door  was  unlocked  and 
cautiously  and  slowly  opened  some  three  inches,  dis- 
closing the  head  of  an  unknown  woman,  with  hastily- 
pinned-up  hair,  a  shawl  drawn  over  her  shoulders,  and 
a  sbininess  due  to  freshly  applied  soap  on  her  face. 

"Is  Mrs.  Barnes  in?"  he  asked  of  the  wondering 
woman,  who  was  annoyed  at  being  interrupted  in  her 
toilet. 

"  No  such  name.  Wrong  house,"  she  replied,  shut- 
ting the  door  again,  yet  not  so  quickly  but  that  he 
caught  it  and  pushed  it  back. 
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This  is  37,  Mrs.  Barnes'  house,"  he  said.  "Where 
is  Mrs.  Barnes?    She  cannot  have  moved,  surely." 

"This  yer*s  my  house, "  replied  the  woman  snap- 
pishly.    "  No  Mrs.  Barnes  here,  nor  never  was. " 

**  How  long  have  you  lived  in  this  house,  my  good 
woman?" 

"  Good  woman  yerself !  I've  lived  here  so  long  as 
I'd  a  mind  to,  and  always  kept  respectable.  I  haven't 
got  no  Mrs.  Barneses  on  the  premises,  and  don't  want 
to  have  no  such  rubbish. " 

"  Come,  come  now !  Why  not  answer  a  civil  ques- 
tion? When  had  you  first  a  mind  to  live  in  No.  37, 
ma'am,  if  you  would  be  so  good  as  to  tell  me?" 

"We  came  in  Midsummer  Day,"  she  grumbled, 
darkly  scowling,  and  still  holding  the  door  ready  to 
shut  it. 

"  And  who  had  the  house  before  you  took  it?" 

"Name  of  Jones,  gas-fitter  with  a  young  family. 
They  tore  up  the  skirting  for  firewood. " 

Then  the  door  was  suddenly  slammed  and  locked, 
and  a  woman  from  an  adjoining  house,  who  had  been 
listening,  came  up. 

"  That's  poor  stuff  in  No.  37,  sir,"  she  said.  "  She's 
n  stranger  in  these  parts.  Mrs.  Barnes  you  was 
pleased  to  ask  for;  she  died  in  the  spring,  sir." 

"  She  had  a  little  girl  with  her?" 

"  Yes,  sir — a  nurse-child.  The  mother  was  found 
dead  in  the  snow.  When  Mrs.  Barnes  was  ill  the 
child  was  took  away.  Mrs.  Barnes,  she  wasn't  hardly 
fit  to  do  with  children.  She  was  getting  in  years ; 
she  always  kep'  herself  very  much  to  herself,  to  be 
sure.  Her  daughters  was  the  same.  Many  a  time 
I*ve  a-thought  a  gentleman  like  General  Marlowe 
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might  have  put  the  child  with  a  more  capabler  wo- 
man. There  she'd  stay,  poor  little  heart!  on  that 
there  doorstep  hours  together,  looking  that  old-fash- 
ioned and  moping.  She  was  kep'  clean,  I  will  say 
that.  And  she  had  enough  to  eat.  I've  offered  her 
bread-and-butter  many  a  time,  and  she  hadn't  seemed 
to  want  none.  But  it  was  nothing  but  right  they 
should  take  her  away,  for  a  little  child  do  want  look- 
ing after  more  than  just  food  and  clothes." 

"  But  who  took  her  away?"  he  asked. 

"  Well,  there,  that's  more  than  anybody  here  can 
say,  sir.  For  Mrs.  Barnes  never  told  anybody.  She 
laid  weeks  and  weeks  out  of  sense,  and  her  daughters 
that  come  to  look  after  her  they  never  said  where  the 
little  girl  was,  they  was  that  close.  But  everybody 
thought  the  Marlowes  took  it  away,  as  was  only  nat- 
ural when  there  was  nobody  to  look  after  it." 

No  more  information  was  to  be  obtained  from  the 
neighobrs  except  the  name  of  the  doctor  who  attended 
the  dead  woman  and  the  minister  whose  chapel  she 
frequented. 

Having  secured  these  names,  Cecil  went  to  the 
office  of  the  solicitors  who  gave  Mrs.  Barnes  her 
monthly  payments  for  the  child,  and  asked  when  the 
last  payment  had  been  made. 

None  had  been  made  since  June,  he  was  told. 
None  of  the  people  Mrs.  Barnes  had  sent  with  signed 
receipts  for  the  money  had  applied  since  nearly  two 
months  ago. 

He  asked  to  see  the  last  half-year's  receipts;  they 
were  all  in  the  same  handwriting,  but  had  been  pre- 
sented by  different  people  at  different  times,  some- 
times by  children. 
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•Mrs.  Barnes*  signature  is  well  known  here?"  he 
asked. 

"  Certainly,"  the  clerk  replied.  "  We  had  no  hesi- 
tation in  giving  the  xnoney  to  her  messengers." 

**  She  died  in  the  spring.  These  last  receipts  must 
be  forgeries.  It  is  not  difficult  to  forge  such  a  signa- 
ture as  that,"  he  said,  pointing  to  the  laborious  pot- 
hooks in  which  the  short  name  was  traced. 

The  doctor,  whom  he  next  visited,  was  aware  that 
Mrs.  Barnes  had  a  young  child  in  her  care;  he  had 
recommended  it  to  be  removed  at  the  beginning  of 
the  illness.  The  daughters  had  agreed  to  this,  and 
the  child  had  been  sent  away,  he  did  not  know  where ; 
he  had  supposed  it  to  be  a  grandchild;  he  did  not 
remember  that  the  young  woman  found  in  the  snow 
had  left  a  child  with  Mrs.  Barnes.  A  son  had  visited 
the  sick  woman;  he  came  from  Surrey;  his  address 
was  unknown.  One  of  the  daughters  was  in  service ; 
the  other  was  married  and  lived  at  Plymouth — or 
was  it  Portsmouth? — address  unknown. 

"But  why  distress  yourself,  Mr.  Marlowe?  The 
child  would  not  have  been  taken  except  by  people  who 
wanted  her;  she  is  secure  of  maintenance  and  affec- 
tion. I  wish  I  had  known  that  you  were  interested  in 
these  people.     I  would  have  written  to  you  at  once. " 

The  minister  did  not  even  know  that  there  was  a 
child  in  the  house;  he  had  been  told  that  the  woman 
let  lodgings,  and  had  heard,  but  since  forgotten, 
about  the  lodger  found  in  the  snowdrift.  He  did  not 
visit  Mrs.  Barnes  in  her  last  illness;  she  was  too  ill 
for  religious  "  exercises." 

"Cecil!"  his  wife  exclaimed  on  his  return  that 
evening.      "  Dearest,  are  you  ill?" 
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"  No,  no,**  he  replied,  a  sombre  fire  glowing  In  the 
eyes  that  met  hers  a  moment  and  then  fell.  ''No; 
but,"  with  a  long  sigh,  "  I  have  lost  little  Cdcile/* 

"Lost  her?    Cecil!" 

"  But,"  she  said  when  she  had  heard  the  history  of 
the  child's  disappearance  to  the  end,  "  you  must  have 
seen  her  since  last  Christmas.  You  gave  me  good 
accounts  of  her.  I  supposed  that  you  were  in  constant 
communication  with  the  child  or  her  attendant." 

"  Oh,  call  me  a  blackguard  at  once,  and  have  done 
with  it!"  he  cried  savagely. 

A  painful  silence  followed;  a  dark  flush  spread 
over  Cecil's  downcast  face;  Cjmthia  felt  an  inde- 
scribable misery  and  humiliation.    She  blushed  hotly. 

"  Surely,  dear,"  she  said  very  gently  after  a  while, 
"  the  child  must  have  fallen  into  kind  hands.  Those 
who  took  her  must  have  meant  well;  she  was  too 
young  to  be  of  the  smallest  use." 

But  he  thought  of  a  man  he  had  recently  defended 
on  the  charge  of  decoying  from  her  home  and  mur- 
dering a  little  girl  of  three  or  four  years  old. 

His  father  had  no  comfort  for  him.  **It  was  a 
grave  charge.  You  should  not  have  left  her  to 
others, ••  he  said;  "you  were  responsible.  And  I 
don't  see  how  you  are  to  act  if  you  do  find  her.  You 
have  no  claim  to  the  custody  of  this  child." 

"The  child  must  be  found.  Bob,"  he  said  to  his 
faithful  servant;  **I  shall  never  have  a  happy  hour 
until  I  see  her. " 

"  Certainly,  sir.  I  wish  you'd  passed  the  word  to 
me  before  to  keep  an  eye  on  her,  that's  all." 

"I  wish  to  heaven  I  hadl  But  it  is  too  late,  too 
latel- 
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"  Not  tmt  what  she's  right  enough  in  somebody's 
hands,"  Bob  added.  "  Nobody  wouldn't  hurt  a  little 
girl  like  that.     Then,  sir,  you've  no  claim  to  her." 

"Ah,  but  I  have!" 

"Well,  there,  Mr,  Cecil,  sir!  'Tisn't  for  the  likes 
of  me  to  think,  but  I  had  my  thoughts,  sir,  as  soon 
as  I  seen  that  young  woman." 

"  She  was  my  wife,  Bob.  I  thought  her  dead  till 
that  day  on  the  ice, " 

"Oh,  Lord!" 

"  I  trust  you,  Bob,  as  I  have  trusted  no  one.  My 
wife  knows  nothing," 

"  Then,  sir,  she  ought  to.  You  may  depend  upon 
that" 

"  Find  the  child.  Bob— find  the  child!  That  is  all 
I  ask  of  you, " 

Bat  the  child  was  never  found. 


CHAPTER    V. 

THE  UNEXPECTED  GUEST. 

The  puny  baby,  whose  birth  had  cost  her  parents 
so  dear,  grew  into  a  pretty,  intelligent  child,  fragile 
but  not  sickly,  and  twined  herself  daily  closer  and 
closer  about  her  father's  heart.  A  boy  was  bom 
when  little  Cissie  was  beginning  to  make  some  be- 
witching attempts  at  talking,  but  "'ickle  budder," 
as  she  called  him,  was  regarded  by  Cecil  chiefly  in 
the  light  of  a  playmate  for  Cissie,  whose  devoted 
slave  the  sturdy  little  fellow  subsequently  became. 
Other  children  followed;  each  welcome,  but  none 
ever  touching  the  father's  heart  as  that  frail  first 
blossom  of  love  and  heavy  sorrow  had  done. 

He  was  too  just  to  make  any  difference  between 
the  children,  and  only  his  wife  and  his  mother  saw 
the  light  that  came  to  his  eyes  when  they  rested  on 
Cissie,  and  heard  the  peculiar  note  of  tenderness  in 
every  word  addressed  to  that  child  of  his  heart. 

A  frequent  little  cough  to  which  she  was  subject 
affected  him  like  physical  pain.  "  That  cough  stabs 
me!"  he  burst  out  one  night  to  Cynthia,  who  assured 
him  that  it  was  nothing.  The  vaguest  rumors  of  in- 
fantile  maladies  in  the  neighborhood  filled  him  with 
terror  and  made  him  send  her  away  post-haste. 

"I  really  believe,  Cecil,"  his  mother  once  said, 
"  that  you  would  gladly  see  every  one  of  the  others 
down  in  the  measles  if  only  Cissie  might  be  spared." 
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"That  I  would,"  he  replied  fervently;  "they  are 
such  hardy  little  things,"  he  added,  laughing. 

"I  wonder  that  Cynthia  is  not  jealous,"  she  said. 
"  We  are  both  expecting  to  hear  that  Cissie  is  to  go 
on  circuit  with  you  before  long. " 

"And  why  not?  There  is  more  wit  in  that  little 
head  than  in  the  whole  of  the  Bench  and  the  Bar  put 
together." 

"Of  course  excepting  Mr.  Cecil  Marlowe,  Q.C." 

Cissie  was  one  of  those  imaginative  children  who 
are  always  startling,  delighting,  and  horrifying  their 
elders  by  their  sayings.  "  When  I  was  a  little  bird," 
was  a  frequent  prelude  to  a  long,  long  story,  the  pure 
and  sudden  fiction  of  Cissie's  small  brain,  which  was 
more  active  than  was  good  for  her  health. 

"And  when  were  you  a  little  bird,  Cissie?"  her 
father  would  ask,  lifting  the  fairy-like  form  in  his 
arms  and  bending  the  tender  radiance  of  his  large 
dark  eyes  upon  her  till  she  seemed  to  be  steeped  and 
quickened  in  it,  like  a  flower  in  sunshine. 

"When?"  the  small  elf  would  reply  with  a  wicked 
twinkle  in  the  bright  eyes ;  "  why  then  I "  And  when 
gently  rebuked  and  told  that  was  no  fit  answer,  she 
would  burst  into  a  little  musical,  merry  laugh  that 
no  mortal  could  resist,  and,  throwing  her  thin  arms 
round  his  neck  and  showering  kisses  upon  him,  would 
say,  "  Funny,  funny  father!  Why,  don*t  you  remem- 
ber, darling?    Then  how  can  Cissie?" 

"  I  had  a  little  sister  once, "  she  began  one  day,  after 
the  accustomed  prelude  from  her  nest  in  Cecil's  arms ; 
"her  name  was  Cissie,  too.  She  was  a  poor  little 
Cissie,  because  her  father  didn't  love  her " 

"Cissie!"  cried  Cecil,  violently  agitated. 
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"  Yes, "  she  continued  gravely,  "  it  was  vewy,  vewy 
sad;  sometimes  I  cwy  all  night  long  about  it,"  with 
a  deep,  deep  sigh. 

"Nonsense,  dear;  that  is  not  true,"  he  remon- 
strated. 

"  Oh,  yes,  it  is !  It  was  when  I  was  a  little  bird : 
mother  knows,"  she  replied  with  her  pretty  laugh. 
After  this  she  was  always  referring  to  "the  other 
Cissie,  the  poor  Cissie,  whose  father  didn't  love  her," 
delighting  to  contrast  her  happy  self  with  an  imag- 
inary unhappy  self,  lacking  all  that  she  had,  and 
even  shedding  tears  of  luxurious  self-pity  over  the 
spectre  of  her  imagination. 

"  But  where  is  the  other  Cissie,  the  poor  Cissie?" 
she  would  suddenly  begin  of  a  stormy  night,  when 
the  children  were  gathered  round  the  fire  after  dinner 
for  ten  minutes*  chat  or  fairy  tale  with  father  and 
mother.  ^"^ Poor  Cissie!  —  no  father,  no  fire,  no 
nothing. " 

"  She  inherits  her  father's  talents  and  her  mother's 
wickedness,"  Cynthia  would  sometimes  say,  and  it 
was  difficult  to  decide  which  parent  she  most  resem- 
bled in  face — a  fact  that  endeared  her  all  the  more 
to  both,  as  a  living  symbol  of  their  union. 

They  were  fully  agreed  on  the  duty  of  personally 
educating  their  children.  No  deputy,  they  argued, 
could  replace  father  and  mother  in  forming  children's 
minds  and  manners,  nor  could  any  duty  be  more 
sacred  or  any  responsibility  more  serious  than  a 
parent's.  Hence  these  children  entered  more  into 
their  parents'  daily  lives  than  is  usual  in  their  class, 
though  they  did  not,  as  Lady  Susan  suggested,  actu- 
ally go  on  circuit  with  their  father. 
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The  pleasant  May  time  had  come  round  again,  and 
the  Marlowes  were  spending  Whitsuntide  at  Swan- 
boume.  Cissie  was  a  sweet  little  fairy  of  nine,  with 
a  pale  face,  quickly  and  delicately  flushed  by  exercise 
and  emotion,  and  eyes  that  promised  to  develop  the 
rare  and  spiritual  charm  of  Cynthia's.  She  was 
gathering  cowslips  with  the  help  of  her  devoted 
henchman,  Charlie,  and  a  younger  boy.  Cynthia, 
pensive,  but  sweet  as  ever,  was  slowly  walking 
through  the  pleasant  meads,  while  her  little  ones 
frolicked  about  her.  Years  had  touched  her  lightly ; 
the  fulness  of  life  had  deepened  and  developed  the 
charm  and  power  of  her  always  sweet  face  and  mys- 
terious eyes.  The  lovely  hints  and  suggestions  in 
the  girl's  face  had  become  noble  realities  in  the  wo- 
man's; she  was  approaching  the  age  of  physical  per- 
fection, an  epoch  that  usually  precedes  the  mental, 
as  the  blossom  goes  before  the  fruit  and  the  natural 
before  the  spiritual. 

She  sat  on  the  turfy  slope  of  the  down  which  rose, 
a  barrier  to  salt  sea-winds,  between  Swanboume  and 
the  hushed  sea,  that  was  chafing  in  a  subdued  con- 
tinuous roar  at  the  caverned  bases  of  the  sheer  chalk 
cliffs.  The  soft  sea-song  made  pleasant  concert  with 
the  children's  pure  flute  tones  and  the  mjrriad  bird- 
notes  of  the  May  time;  spring  air  and  sunshine, 
young  verdure,  flowers,  and  childhood,  were  all 
around,  a  fit  setting  for  Cynthia's  culminating  wo- 
manhood. 

The  children  brought  cowslips  and  heaped  them 
upon  her,  talking  and  laughing  in  their  happy  coo- 
ing voices,  while  she  made  ball  after  ball  for  them. 

"  Mother,  mother,  one  ball  more,  just  one  for  baby !" 
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the  little  things  shouted,  flushed  with  laughter  and 
the  blows  of  flower-balls,  their  merry  faces  upturned 
to  the  mother's  sweet  and  tender  gaze.  Then  the 
deep,  mysterious  eyes  would  take  on  a  deeper  charm, 
and,  with  a  caress  or  gentle  rebuke,  the  mother's  slim 
fingers  would  again  patiently  range  cowslip  heads  on 
the  string  till  another  fragrant  ball  was  made  and 
dashed  in  the  children's  flower-like  faces  with  re- 
newed laughter  and  happy  cries.  While  she  sat  thus, 
beneath  the  clear  May  sky,  buried  in  her  children's 
flowers,  with  spring-music  ringing  in  her  ears,  on 
the  very  spot  where  she  had  sat  dreaming  on  that 
long-past  May  day  when  Cecil  leaped  suddenly  over 
the  stile  into  her  dream  and  her  life,  she  thought  and 
thought  of  past  dreams  and  present  fulfilment ;  tears 
gathered  slowly  in  her  eyes  and  fell  on  the  flowers,  a 
costly  dew,  sparkling  diamond-like  in  the  sunshine. 

Was  she  unhappy  that  the  slow,  cold  tears  of  keen 
heart-sorrow  should  gather  unnoticed  in  the  eyes 
Cecil  had  loved  and  hymned  with  such  deep  and  ten- 
der devotion?  What  could  woman  desire  that  was 
not  hers?  Her  pleasant  home  lay  lovely  among  its 
trees  in  the  lovely  light  before  her ;  wealth  and  health, 
leisure  and  many  friends  were  hers  in  the  heyday  of 
her  life ;  the  children  of  her  love  were  laughing  round 
her ;  the  husband  of  her  youth,  the  lover  of  her  choice, 
was  hers;  he  still  loved  her — at  least  she  hoped  so — 
after  ten  years  of  married  life ;  yet  it  was  he  who 
brought  those  tears  to  her  eyes  from  the  very  depths 
of  her  heart.     She  still  remembered  his  sonnet: 

"  Should  sorrow  cloud  the  sweetest,  sunniest  eyes 
That  ever  looked  from  gentle  lady's  face?" 
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All  was  vanity  and  mocking  illusion ;  the  soul-iinion, 
the  sweet  converse  of  mind  with  mind  of  which  she 
had  dreamed  could  never  be.     Sympathy  in  tastes 
and  pursuits,  mutual  love,  common  interests,  com- 
mon cares,  loves  and  sorrows — nothing  could  bridge 
the  gulf  between  these  two  human  beings  who  sat 
at  the  same  hearth.     She  could  not  say  why;  the 
thought  was  too  dark ;   a  loyal  wife  must  be  blind — 
deliberately,  carefully  blind;   yet  the  dark  thought 
Would  intrude,  strings  of  linked  evidence  would  flash 
together  with  electric  vividness  at  times. 

If  he  would  but  admit  her  to  his  confidence — no 
matter  how  dark  that  confidence  might  be — but  he 
shut  her  out  expressly,  strenuously,  fearfully ;  there 
was  even  suspicion  and'  terror  between  them — deadly 
terror  of  some  blinding  truth  suddenly  flashing  out. 
What  bitter  burden  did  her  beloved  bear  about,  lonely 
and  unsolaced,  on  his  heart?  She  could  in  part  di- 
vine only  too  well,  in  spite  of  her  chosen  blindness, 
for  from  the  day  of  that  little  child's  disappearance 
the  black  shadows  had  risen  between  them,  growing 
and  growing,  until  the  estrangement  had  become  ab- 
solute and  had  even  flamed  up  into  fire  of  spoken 
anger.  Would  it  one  day  be  hatred?  she  wondered 
shudderingly ;  that  seemed  possible  in  the  light  of 
recent  events;  hatred  on  his  part,  on  hers  never. 
"He  cannot  understand  what  a  love  like  mine  is,'* 
she  reflected,  bending  to  set  a  child's  disordered  dress 
straight.  "  It  can  bear  all  things,  and  hope  all  things. 
If  he  would  but  trust  me !  And  his  very  silence  per- 
haps makes  me  wrong  him.  One  word  from  you 
might  put  things  in  such  a  different  light,  Cecil,  my 
Cecil!" 
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There  were  times  when  she  felt  that  she  must  dare 
everything  and  rise  up  and  say  to  him,  "  What  have 
you  done  that  you  fear  to  meet  your  own  wife's  eyes?" 
There  was  nothing  she  could  not  pardon,  deeply  as 
she  valued  her  husband's  honor  and  integrity.     Had 

■ 

it  come  to  this  in  nine  years  of  withheld  confidence, 
that  she  must  substitute  pity  and  pardon  for  love  and 
honor? 

About  this  time  a  room  having  to  be  redecorated, 
had  just  been  thoroughly  turned  out;  Cecil  had  used 
it  as  a  study  for  some  years,  and  then,  finding  another 
room  more  convenient,  had  abandoned  it  to  other 
uses.  Finally,  Cynthia  had  fancied  the  sunny  morn- 
ing-room, and  written  and  worked  in  it.  So  it  hap- 
pened that  certain  fixed  drawers  below  bookcases  had 
in  turn  held  papers  belonging  to  both  husband  and 
wife.  Cynthia  had  devoted  a  morning  to  looking 
through  and  sifting  a  long-accumulated  mass  of 
papers;  letters  from  forgotten  correspondents  were 
there ;  loose  leaves  and  torn  half -sheets,  all  kinds  of 
rubbish,  had  crept  in  from  time  to  time.  Among 
these  she  found  a  time-stained  sheet,  detached  in 
such  a  manner  that  she  thought  it  reserved  for  some 
especial  purpose,  and  therefore  read  it  carefully.  It 
had  neither  signature  nor  address,  so  that  it  might 
have  been  part  of  a  letter  either  to  her  husband  or 
herself;  it  was  probably  the  middle  sheet  of  a  long 
letter,  and  was  written  on  foreign  note-paper  in  an 
unformed  hand. 

"What  can  this  be,  Cecil?"  she  asked  of  her  hus- 
band, who  just  then  looked  in.  "  It  reads  like  a  love- 
letter;  but  how  could  it  come  among  our  papers? 
No;  it  is  a  wife's  letter"  (cruel  distinction  tmcon- 
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sclously  drawn).  "  Can  it  be  an  old  bit  of  evidence 
in  some  case  you  have  defended  ?  Evidently  an  in- 
jured wife.  She  is  learning  diligently  that  she  may 
not  shame  him ;  she  is  French,  too — Cecil !" 

The  letter  was  in  fifty  pieces ;  it  had  been  snatched 
from  her  hand  with  a  subdued  cry.  Cecil  was  white 
to  the  lips,  his  eyes  blazed,  he  was  shaking  with 
strong  passion — whether  fury,  hatred,  or  terror,  it 
was  hard  to  tell. 

Some  words  fell  sharply  on  her  pained  ear;  their 
meaning  never  reached  her  sense,  the  tone  cut  too 
deeply  into  her  heart.  She  made  no  reply,  but  looked 
up  into  eyes  aflame  with  what  seemed  hate  and  was 
fury.  He  shrank  from  the  glance,  turned  abruptly 
and  left  her. 

The  children  were  present  when  they  met  again, 
so  that  the  ordinary  tone  of  conversation  had  to  be 
taken  up.  Cecil  avoided  being  alone  with  her  for  a 
day  or  two,  and  thus  the  matter  blew  over  without 
explanation,  leaving,  as  such  things  do,  a  wound  that 
would  not  heal.  Each  thought  to  have  incurred  the 
other's  anger:  Cecil  dared  not  face  an  explanation ; 
Cjmthia  feared  to  increase  the  irritation  the  most 
distant  approach  to  one  evoked  from  him.  And  she 
sometimes  had  a  darker  fear,  that  of  an  explanation 
which  might  shadow  her  whole  life ;  in  the  silence 
of  her  own  heart  she  often  repeated  the  cry  of 
their  wedding-eve:  "Let  me  be  blind,  Cecil,  my 
Cecil !" 

From  this  date,  all  those  small  endearments,  which 
are  as  the  breath  of  life  to  women  and  as  less  than 
nothing  to  men,  ceased.  Cecil  became  painfully 
polite:  he  never  forgot  to  open  a  door  for  her,  she 
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never  dared  offer  him  a  caress;  their  conversation 
lost  its  inward  and  intimate  tone. 

Sometimes  she  tried  to  comfort  herself  with  the 
thought  that  this  was  but  the  usual  course  of  things; 
that  a  husband's  love  rarely  lasts  beyond  a  twelve- 
month ;  that  the  utmost  to  be  hoped  by  a  reasonable 
woman  after  the  inevitable  fading  of  the  first  glow  of 
romance  is  a  tranquil  friendship  based  upon  respect, 
necessity,  and  habit ;  that  it  was  part  of  the  general 
hardness  of  a  woman's  lot  to  endure  this  never-satis- 
fied longing  to  love  and  to  be  loved.  Again  she 
would  ask  herself  what  friendship  could  exist  with- 
out mutual  confidence?  Then  her  heart  would  ache 
and  ache,  till  she  thought  it  must  break  at  last. 

Cecil,  in  the  mean  time,  threw  himself  more  and 
more  into  intellectual  and  professional  pursuits.  His 
great  work,  the  codifying  of  that  chaos  of  precedent, 
opinion,  and  statute  piled  on  contradictory  statute, 
which  is  English  law,  went  steadily  on :  it  was  Cyn- 
thia's one  great  consolation  that  she  was  permitted 
to  help  in  it.  She  sometimes  startled  her  husband's 
legal  friends  by  her  knowledge  of  professional  sub- 
jects, when  these  were  discussed  in  her  presence. 
"Oh,  Mrs.  Marlowe,"  an  eminent  Q.C.  once  said, 
"  you  would  not  make  a  good  judge ;  you  know  far  too 
much  law." 

Then  he  took  up  politics,  and  after  one  or  two  lost 
battles  entered  Parliament;  but  a  political  crisis 
bringing  about  an  appeal  to  the  country  a  year  or 
two  later,  he  was  not  re-elected. 

One  day  Cynthia  awoke  to  the  conviction  that 
Cissie  was  a  woman — Cissie  who  was  only  bom,  as  it 
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seemed,  the  other  day.  Charlie  was  at  Oxford,  the 
others  were  leaving  childhood  behind.  The  General 
had  passed  tranquilly  away  some  years  back;  Lady 
Susan  was  a  beautiful  old  lady,  quieting  gradually 
down  to  the  end,  yet  still  full  of  intellect  and  life. 
Mr.  Justice  Marlowe,  one  of  the  youngest  judges  her 
Majesty  ever  made,  had  just  returned  from  circuit, 
and  was  taking  his  autumn  holiday  tranquilly  under 
the  Swanboume  lime-trees ;  his  dark  hair  was  touched 
with  gray,  but  his  tall  spare  figure  was  erect  as  ever, 
and  his  eyes  had  even  more  fire  than  in  his  youth. 

Charlie,  full  of  the  newest  and  most  superior  Ox- 
ford notions,  was  holding  forth  that  afternoon,  as  ar- 
dent youth  can  hold  forth  in  the  family  circle.  Sir 
Cecil,  with  Cissie  on  his  arm,  came  to  the  end  of  a 
stroll  under  the  cedars,  and  listened,  with  tolerant 
amusement  and  the  subtle  smile  that  had  become 
subtler  and  sterner  with  years,  to  the  lucubrations  of 
her  son  and  heir.  This  learned  youth  sat  with  his 
arms  crossed  on  the  back  of  a  chair,  facing  his  mother 
and  grandmother,  who  were  sitting  in  the  cedar 
shadows,  Cynthia  busy  with  her  needle. 
•  Twenty  years  had  woven  some  scarcely  perceptible 
threads  of  silver  into  her  hair,  and  increased  the 
singular  beauty  of  her  eyes;  the  years  had  given  her 
dignity  and  calm  without  taking  away  grace  and 
sparkle;  her  mouth,  though  sweeter  than  ever,  had 
a  sorrowful  droop  at  the  comers ;  there  was  a  wistful 
patience  in  her  gentle  face  that  went  to  people's 
hearts,  even  while  they  asked  themselves  what  mor- 
tal woman  could  desire  that  Lady  Marlowe  had  not. 
This  wistfulness  was  now  lost  in  the  gentle  malice 

with  which  she  was  letting  fiy  a  shaft  of  satire  against 
23 
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her  son's  brand-new  Oxford  mail.  Cecilia,  tall  and 
slender,  laughed  and  pressed  her  delicate  cheek 
against  her  father's  arm ;  the  younger  children  joined 
in  the  laugh;  Lady  Susan  came  to  her  grandson's 
rescue  with  a  sharp  thrust;  the  fight  went  on,  Cecil 
remaining  neutral  and  amused. 

"  I  appeal  to  the  judge,"  cried  Charlie  at  last,  find- 
ing himself  worsted  by  his  mother's  quick  fence. 
"  Come  now,  what  do  you  say,  sir?" 

"  I  say  that  I  should  like  some  tea,"  was  the  judi- 
cial response.  "  Come,  Cissie,  help  your  mother  with 
the  teacups."  He  looked  at  Cynthia  as  he  spoke  with 
one  of  the  rapid  glances  he  sometimes  gave  her,  and 
which,  on  the  rare  occasions  when  she  met  them, 
quivered  to  the  core  of  her  heart,  with  the  certainty 
of  a  still  living  though  veiled  devotion. 

But  she  did  not  catch  the  lightning  glance  this 
time,  because  her  attention  was  arrested  by  the  ap- 
proach of  a  servant  announcing  a  visitor. 

"  Captain — who?"  she  asked.  "  Did  he  give  you 
no  card?" 

The  man  replied  that  the  visitor  had  no  card,  and* 
that  he  called  himself  her  ladyship's  brother.  • 

"  But  you  know  all  my  brothers.  Steel,"  she  remon- 
strated.    "  Surely  the  name  is  not  Forde-Cusacke?" 

"Not  exactly  Cusacke,  your  la'ship — more  like 
Cayacke;  the  gentleman  speaks  like  a  foreigner." 

"This  is  some  farce  played  by  those  boys,"  she 
said,  referring  to  the  youngest  of  the  innumerable 
Forde-Cusackes.     "  Algy's  nonsense,  no  doubt." 

The  judge,  but  faintly  interested  in  the  visitor, 
stood  in  his  old  position,  slightly  stayed  against  the 
bole  of  a  young  linden,  with  his  youngest  daughter 
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in  Cissie's  place  on  his  arm,  her  long,  bright  hair 
rippling  in  the  sunbeams.  His  back  was  turned  to 
the  approach  from  the  house ;  he  was  dreamily  re- 
ceiving the  impression  of  the  pleasant  picture  before 
him :  the  three  charming  and  tenderly  beloved  wo- 
men of  three  generations ;  the  fine  lad  facing  them ; 
the  Rugby  boy  teaching  a  terrier  to  jump  over  his 
hands  by  their  side;  the  sweetness  of  sunbeams  fil- 
tering through  cedar  boughs,  especially  one  bar  of 
gold-dust  which  shook  itself  over  Cynthia's  white 
serge  gown  and  vibrated  over  her  braided  hair  and 
the  beautiful  curve  of  her  neck  turned  toward  the 
servant. 

He  remembered  that  sunbeam  long;  it  played  on 
Cynthia's  lips  when  she  turned  smiling  to  his  mother, 
then  it  trembled  over  Cissie's  slim,  pink-clad  figure 
as  she  brought  him  a  cup  of  tea.  No  sooner  had  he 
taken  the  cup  in  his  hand,  to  do  which  he  turned 
slightly  and  disembarrassed  himself  of  little  Susie, 
than  he  dropped  it  with  a  tinkle  of  silver  and  broken 
china,  and  his  face  changed.  He  found  himself  eye 
to  eye  with  the  foreign  captain,  who  having  followed 
the  servant  unseen  to  the  garden-door,  now  hastened 
forward  in  the  effusive  French  manner  to  introduce 
himself. 

But  Cecil  recognized  him  at  once,  though  it  was 
twenty  years  since  he  had  last  seen  him. 
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There  was  a  brief  silence,  through  which  quivered 
the  pathetic  gladness  of  a  robin's  song.  Then  the 
captain,  rushing  toward  C3mthia,  who  was  sufficiently 
indicated  as  Lady  Marlowe  by  the  servant's  action 
and  her  relative  age,  stopped  short  with  a  bewildered 
look. 

"  Ob.  est  done  Miladi  Marlowe?"  he  asked  brusquely, 
with  a  strong  provincial  accent. 

Then  Cynthia  began  to  tremble  exceedingly,  she 
knew  not  why.  '  "  Moi,  je  la  suis,  monsieur,'*  she  re- 
plied with  the  gentle  and  tranquil  manner  and  pure 
tones  that  exercised  so  calm,  yet  strong,  a  charm  on 
those  who  knew  her.  "I  am  Lady  Marlowe,"  she 
added  firmly  in  English,  as  if  desirous  of  placing  her 
identity  beyond  doubt.  She  had  risen,  and  was  look- 
ing with  intent  and  fearful,  though  perfectly  cour- 
teous, scrutiny  at  the  square,  strong  figure  before  her, 
the  blue-black  eyes,  thick,  grizzled  stubble  of  black 
hair,  square,  blue  shaven  face,  and  bristling  mus- 
tache ;  there  was  something  terribly  familiar  to  her 
in  that  face;  she  seemed  to  have  been  expecting  his 
next  words  for  years  and  years. 

"  Oil  est  done  ma  soeur?  sacre-r-r-nom — oil  est  ta 
femme? — oil  est  notre  Ren^e?"  cried  Captain  Ki- 
rouac,  turning  to  the  judge.  "Tu  es  toujours  le 
meme,  toi." 

3S^ 
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**Elle  est  morte,"  Cecil  replied  with  isombre  brev- 
ity and  staccato  sharpness,  as  if  the  words  had  been 
forced  from  him  against  his  will ;  to  himself  the  three 
monosyllables,  "She  is  dead,"  had  a  curious  and 
startling  sound ;  they  seemed  as  if  spoken  by  another 
man. 

Lady  Susan,  sitting  far  back  in  the  cedar  shade, 
and  less  quick  of  hearing  than  of  old,  caught  only  a 
confused  murmur  of  voices ;  the  children,  interested 
rather  in  the  usual  exterior  and  foreign  gestures  of 
the  stranger,  merely  caught  his  strongly  accented 
guttural  words  without  grasping  their  full  meaning. 
Their  mother  had  been  mistaken  for  some  one  else, 
and  somebody's  wife  or  sister  was  dead,  the  boys 
gathered ;  only  Cissie,  older  and  in  closer  sympathy 
with  her  father,  knew  that  some  painful  subject 
known  to  both  parents  had  been  brought  to  light. 
With  quick  instinct  she  began  to  attract  people's  at- 
tention, sending  the  terrier  after  a  tennis-ball  in  the 
adjacent  space  marked  out  for  the  game. 

"I  say,  Cecilia,"  remonstrated  Charlie  in  his  new 
and  still  rather  gruflE  bass,  "what  a  thundering 
shame!" 

"C^cile,  the  little  C^cile?"  cried  the  stranger, 
catching  the  name,  and  still  speaking  French. 
"Rente's  child?" 

He  was  rushing  forward  to  embrace  Cissie,  who 
went  cold  and  white ;  but  her  father  caught  him  by 
the  arm  and  drew  him  away,  speaking  in  low,  hur- 
ried tones,  glancing  with  fiery  eyes  backward  over 
his  shoulder  as  he  went,  and  constraining  him  to  fol- 
low by  sheer  strength  of  arm.  K^rouac's  blue-black 
eyes  also  flashed  over  his  shoulder  as  he  went,  and 
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his  face  was  dark  and  lowering.  Cynthia  saw  the 
two  men  vanish  into  the  house  and  drew  a  deep 
breath,  though  the  nervous  quiver  of  her  well-poised 
head  and  erect  figure  did  not  subside. 

"  Cissie,"  she  said  in  the  clear,  level  voice,  through 
which  only  her  daughter  detected  a  slight  tremble, 
"  give  grannie  some  grapes.  What  is  it,  grannie,  did 
you  ask?  Nothing,  dear.  One  of  the  judge's  old 
clients,  probably — a  foreigner.  What  strange  char- 
acters Cecil  has  known  in  his  professional  life!" 

"But  what  was  the  beggar  saying  to  Cecilia?" 
asked  Charlie.  "  Somebody's  child,  did  he  call  her? 
A  sort  of  French  Dissenting  parson,  perhaps,  calling 
any  decent-looking  girl  a  daughter  of  Belial. " 

"  Or  a  daughter  of  Heth,"  added  Cecilia.  "  Char- 
lie, you  must  read  William  Black's  charming  story. 
It  delighted  grannie." 

"  If  Charlie  could  concentrate  his  gigantic  intellect 
on  such  a  trifle!"  grannie  added  tranquilly. 

"Why,  it  must  be  an  old  thing,"  Charlie  objected; 
"  the  judge  mentioned  it  as  one  of  the  ten  novels  he 
read  and  reviewed  in  a  week  in  prehistoric  days." 

Cynthia's  breath  became  freer  and  freer  as  the  talk 
flowed  in  these  peaceful  channels;  but  the  nervous 
quiver  continued;  she  looked  at  the  little  heap  of 
broken  china  shining  in  the  sun  where  Cecil  had 
dropped  it.  It  was  as  if  all  her  life  lay  there  shat- 
tered to  fragments  nothing  could  piece  together  again. 

"Mother!"  cried  Cecilia  that  night,  creeping  into 
her  room,  after  they  had  gone  to  bed,  "only  tell  me 
one  thing.  Am  I  your  child?  Oh,  mother,  let  me 
be  yours!" 

"  My  foolish  Cissie,  what  fancies  are  these?"  mur- 
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mured  Cynthia,  hushing  the  slight  figure,  shaken 
with  sobs,  in  her  arms.  "  What  was  grannie  saying 
on  your  last  birthday?  That  you  were  the  tiniest 
baby  ever  seen,  and  born  in  this  very  room.  Go  to 
bed,  dear.     I  am  very  tired. " 

Her  voice  quivered  and  failed,  and  Cissie  under- 
stood that  sorrow  deep  as  life  weighed  on  her  mother's 
heart,  and  that  she  could  not  comfort  her. 

The  mysterious  visitor  remained  long  closeted  in 
the  library  with  the  judge,  but  what  passed  between 
those  two  men  was  never  known.  There  were  guests 
to  dine  that  night — there  are  always  guests  when 
family  crises  occur — but  the  judge  did  not  appear; 
his  son  sat  in  his  place  at  table  and  apologies  were 
made  for  the  absent  host. 

Every  one  was  more  or  less  uneasy  at  that  dinner, 
as  if  the  moral  atmosphere  were  oppressively  over- 
charged with  electricity,  as  the  physical  is  before 
storm.  All  the  evening  Cynthia  was  acutely  con- 
scious of  those  two  men  shut  up  in  the  library,  and 
her  imagination  and  memory  were  filling  up  lurid 
spaces  in  the  outlines  briefly  sketched  by  those  few 
words  and  actions  beneath  the  cedars.  No  wonder 
she  was  tired. 

She  had  sent  her  maid  away  for  the  night ;  and 
when  Cissie  left  her,  she  sank  into  an  easy-chair, 
dressed  as  she  was,  with  jewels  sparkling  on  her  neck 
and  arms  as  if  in  response  to  the  iridescent  gleaming 
of  her  eyes,  and  closed  those  tired  eyes  and  let  her 
arms  hang  nerveless  by  her  side  in  an  attitude  of 
utter  dejection.  She  did  riot  know  if  the  foreign  cap- 
tain were  still  there  or  not;  Cecil  had  given  no  sign 
since  his  hurried  entrance  while  she  was  dressing 
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for  dinner,  when  he  had  briefly  told  her  how  to  ac- 
count for  his  absence  from  the  table. 

Utterly  worn  out  as  she  was,  the  pictures  conjured 
up  by  the  words  "  Ren€e, "  "  my  sister,"  "  your  wife," 
"  little  C^cile, "  "  Rente's  child,  *.'  kept  passing  in  vivid 
succession  before  her  mental  vision;  her  thoughts 
went  deep  into  the  past,  and  she  saw  the  young  dis- 
traught foreign  woman  bursting  from  the  shadow  of 
the  pine  trees  into  the  crowd  on  the  ice,  and  the  pain- 
ful scene  that  followed.  Then  Christmas  Eve,  the 
story  of  the  sword  told  by  firelight,  while  the  driving 
storm  hid  the  outer  world  and  moulded  that  terrible 
sculpture  in  the  deepening  night.  Then  the  emerg- 
ing of  the  statue  from  the  block ;  the  arrival  of  the 
child;  Cecil's  behavior  and  words  through  all  till  the 
loss  of  C^cile,  who  was  without  doubt  his  own  child; 
lastly,  her  own  mistaken  cry  on  the  eve  of  their  mar- 
riage, "Let  me  be  blind!"  Then,  while  she  was 
thus  consumed  with  painful  conjectures  and  memo- 
ries, the  door  opened  softly  and  Cecil  himself  stood 
before  her,  grave  and  pale,  with  a  hard  look  in  his 
hollow  eyes. 

" Of  course," he  said,  in  cold,  sharp  tones,  "  it  must 
be  explained.  It  cannot  be  done  in  two  words.  I 
will  write  it,  and  you  shall  have  it  in  the  morning 
when  you  wake. " 

"  No ;  oh,  no !  Tell  me,  dear  Cecil ;  tell  me  now. 
How  can  I  sleep  till  I  know?" 

"  You  had  better  try, "  he  replied  grimly.  "  I  doubt 
if  you  will  sleep  much  afterward. " 

He  was  too  desperate  to  be  kind.  The  conscious- 
ness that  he  had  injured  her  made  him  cruel,  by  some 
perverse  law  of  human,  or  at  least  male  human, 
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nature.  But  the  pathos  of  her  face  and  her  painful 
shrinking  beneath  his  words  touched  him,  and  he 
burst  into  sudden,  hot  tears,  quickly  over.  *'  I  can* 
not  tell  it;  I  must  writeit,"  he  added;  **  I  will  bring 
it  to  you  when  it  is  done.     Only  sleep  if  you  can." 

Then  he  left  her,  and  Cynthia,  who  had  risen  while 
speaking,  turned  and,  catching  sight  of  herself  in  a 
full-length  mirror,  felt  the  incongruity  of  her  jewels 
and  rich  attire  with  the  utter  deselation  in  her  heart, 
and  began  slowly  to  despoil  herself  of  her  adornments 
and  unloose  the  thick  braids  of  her  hair. 

Cecil  in  the  mean  time  returned  to  the  library, 
whence  he  had  but  just  dismissed  his  unwelcome 
guest,  and,  sitting  down  at  a  writing-table,  sent  his 
pen  flying  over  a  sheet  of  blank  paper,  and  another 
and  another.  After  all,  it  was  very  simple  just  to 
narrate  the  plain  truth  from  the  beginning.  At  one 
time  he  had  found  it  difficult  to  say  exactly  why  he 
had  married  Ren^e  K^rouac,  but  he  had  thought  it 
over  so  often  since  that  he  knew  how  to  account  for 
it  to  himself.  "  But  Heaven  only  knows  why  I  kept 
it  secret  so  long, "  he  added ;  "  it  could  not  have  been 
only  from  the  fear  of  vexing  my  father  and  mother, 
'  and  the  dread  of  publishing  the  fact  that  I  had  made 
a  fool  of  myself.  I  fear  there  was  something  deeper 
and  more  subtle,  some  crooked  half-conscious  hope 
of  winning  what  the  knowledge  of  that  marriage 
would  have  lost  for  me.  Looking  back,  I  see  that 
from  the  day  I  met  you  it  became  more  difficult  to 
acknowledge  that  wretched  marriage,  although  it  was 
my  full  purpose  to  do  so  ultimately.  We  postpone 
the  evil  day  from  an  instinctive  feeling  that  all  days 
may  come  to  an  end  soon;  the  longer  it  is  delayed 
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the  less  likely  it  is  to  occur  at  all.  But  the  game  is 
over;  plain  truth  can  neither  heal  nor  harm.  It  is 
nothing  to  the  man  who  died  yesterday  whether  he 
was  called  a  prince  or  a  pea«ant  while  he  lived. " 

Cynthia  found  the  time  long  till  the  writing  was 
done.  It  was  a  warm  autumn  night,  still,  and  flooded 
with  light  from  the  harvest  moon;  the  trees  stood 
motionless;  their  foliage  might  have  been  carved  in 
stone.  From  the  window  at  which  she  stood,  her  hot 
face  pressed  against  the  cool  stone  mullion,  she  could 
see  many  of  the  alterations  they  had  planned  and 
made  together  since  their  marriage. 

There  had  never  been  any  question  of  "  mine"  or 
"  thine"  between  them ;  all  had  been  "  ours  ;*'  she  had 
taken  pleasure  in  putting  herself  in  the  second  place 
and  had  always  preferred  the  "  master's'*  will  to  her 
own.  But  he  had  never  loved  her.  Another  had 
reigned  before  her — alas!  with  her.  There  was  no 
doubt  that  the  young  lover  to  whom  she  had  given 
her  heart  and  life  had  been  a  married  man.  His 
wife  had  seen  that  kiss  by  the  Christmas  hearth,  the 
kiss  she  held  so  holy — Cecil's  wife!  The  thought 
turned  her  sick.  That  poor  Ren^e  was  the  happiest 
woman,  after  all ;  he  had  not  sought  her  for  her  pos- 
sessions, but  for  herself.     And  she  died  young. 

Her  hot  and  aching  eyes  rested  on  a  clump  of  fine 
young  firs,  dark  in  the  moonlight;  they  were  planted 
in  the  year  of  the  marriage.  Those  lindens  and 
chestnuts  were  of  Cissie's  age;  her  father  often  com- 
pared their  growth  with  hers,  and  said  they  had  a 
distinctive  slimness  matching  them  with  her  sister. 
The  sturdy  young  oaks  were  Charlie's  trees ;  he  would 
be  past  middle  age  before  Itve^  NveTe  of  decent  height. 
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The  gray-green  willows  lower  down  by  the  pond 
were  planted  for  the  blue-eyed  baby  who  faded  in  a 
few  weeks.  How  bitterly  she  had  wept  for  the  small 
unconscious  creature  she  had  scarcely  seen!  What 
a  grief  its  loss  had  been!  yet  that  grief  was  pleasure 
compared  with  this  awful  pain.  Nothing  now  could 
heal  or  help  her;  her  life  was  shattered,  her  world 
swept  away. 

While  the  wife  kept  this  sorrowful  vigil,  the  hus- 
band wrote  diligently,  but  with  many  pauses  for  con- 
sideration, through  the  dead  hours.  Then  at  last  he 
laid  down  his  pen,  put  his  manuscript  neatly  together 
with  the  ease  of  orderly  habit,  took  it  to  Cynthia's 
room,  laid  it  on  the  sofa-pillow  in  which  she  had 
buried  her  face,  and  went  back  to  the  library  through 
the  dark  silent  house. 

The  moon  had  sunk  and  the  candles  were  burning 
low  when  he  again  reached  the  library;  he  drew  the 
curtains  from  the  open  window  and  opened  it  wider, 
that  the  air  might  enter  more  freely.  Then  he  began 
to  consider  what  Cynthia  would  do.  No  doubt  she 
would  try  to  conceal  the  inevitable  rupture  for  the 
children's  sake.  They  might  agree  henceforth  to  be 
nearly  always  in  different  places;  he  might  live  a 
great  deal  in  chambers,  she  at  Swanbourne.  She 
was  so  clever  and  full  of  tact.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
best  to  make  some  excuse  for  going  abroad ;  he  might 
get  a  colonial  appointment;  he  might  easily  retire 
from  the  Bench ;  it  was  not  so  easy  to  retire  from 
life.  The  children  must  be  considered.  They  would 
know  of  this  first  secret  marriage — all  the  world 
would  know ;  K^rouac  would  talk  about  that  name- 
less grave  in  Cottesloe  Churchyard,  and  about  the 
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lost  child.  Cjmthia  would  give  the  children  to  un- 
derstand that  there  was  nothing  hidden  from  her — 
would  perhaps  find  some  reason  for  the  mystery  about 
the  first  wife's  grave.  And  K6rouac  might  return 
no  more.  He  had  been  right  in  assuming  that  the 
peasant  K^rouacs,  hearing  nothing  from  their  child 
and  sister,  would  make  no  inquiries,  but  conclude 
that  she  had  died  or  forgotten  them ;  but  he  had  not 
foreseen  the  case  of  a  K6rouac  rising  in  life,  wear- 
ing epaulettes,  seeing  the  world,  and  reading  foreign 
papers  in  which  the  name  of  Sir  Cecil  Marlowe  would 
be  conspicuous.  He  remembered  now  that  this  young 
K6rouac  had  been  remarkably  intelligent  and  alive 
to  the  world  beyond  the  village  steeple:  he  had  even 
been  interested  in  the  handsome  lad,  and  helped 
kindle  his  ambition. 

If  since  C6cile's  loss  darkness  had  been  growing 
between  them,  and  the  discovery  of  that  fragment  of 
Rente's  letter  had  slain  her  love,  what  could  this 
revelation  effect  in  Cynthia? 

He  looked  upon  the  trees  they  had  planted  together 
with  eyes  scorched  by  scanty  hot  tears.  There  was 
the  tree  against  which  he  leaned  in  that  afternoon's 
pleasant  peace,  with  his  long-guarded  secret  still 
secure ;  all  that  safe  domestic  scene  seemed  to  have 
happened  years  ago.  The  dim  masses  of  foliage 
were  beginning  to  take  a  more  certain  shape  beneath 
the  wan  sky,  whence  the  stars  were  slowly  fading; 
the  bitter  night  was  nearly  spent;  the  dawn  of  a 
more  bitter  day  gleamed  pale  in  the  east ;  birds  were 
piping  faintly  and  fitfully ;  the  candles,  burnt  down 
into  their  sockets,  sent  up  one  blue  and  ghostly  flare, 
glimmered  feebly,  and  went  out  in  smoke  and  sputter. 
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A  lovely  rose-flush  came  from  the  unrisen  stm, 
steeped  some  floating  feathery  clouds  in  the  zenith 
and  colored  all  the  west ;  the  lonely  room  was  filled 
with  rosy  light,  which  quivered  on  the  walls  like  the 
life-blood  of  the  universe.  How  often  he  had  wel- 
comed the  old  familiar  life-like  glow  that  to-day 
brought  such  misery!  He  had  been  unkind  to  her, 
he  had  wrecked  her  happiness,  and  yet  she  was  dear 
to  him  as  in  the  young  far-off  days  of  passion  and 
poesy,  perhaps  dearer,  certainly  more  necessary  to  his 
happiness;  life  would  be  as  impossible  with  her  now 
as  without  her;  the  day  in  such  haste  to  be  bom 
would  indeed  be  a  dark  one. 

The  rose-flush  deepened,  dyeing  the  white  panels 
of  the  door,  which  opened  softly  and  silently,  admit- 
ting Cynthia. 

Her  white  garments  were  steeped  in  red  dawn- 
light  ;  some  jewels,  forgotten  in  her  ears,  caught  the 
glory  and  shivered  it  into  many  rays.  She  came 
straight  to  him,  her  deep  and  lustrous  eyes  dewy  and 
soft,  her  face  clear  in  the  glow  and  radiant  with  in- 
ward light,  like  the  face  of  one  of  Dante's  angels — 
all  the  light  of  his  life  shone  from  the  bright  pres- 
ence and  transfigured  gaze. 

"Cecil,"  she  said  in  the  voice  that  was  like  a  well- 
sounded  instrument  of  many  notes — *^my  Cecil!" 

"It  was  for  you — for  you!"  he  cried,  all  his  love 
and  pain  sounding  in  his  voice  like  the  surging  of  a 
long,  strong  wave  as  it  gathers  gradually  to  its  sum- 
mit and  falls. 

They  were  silent  until  the  rose-flush  died  away  and 
the  sun  rose  and  shot  some  long  golden  bars  slant- 
wise through  the  window  upon  them. 
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"  Had  you  no  wife,  that  you  should  have  borne  this 
alone?"  she  said  at  last. 

"  You  would  never  have  been  my  wife  if  you  had 
known." 

"How  can  I  tell?  One  loves  once  and  forever. 
But  how  could  we  live,  how  did  we  live,  with  that 
between  us?" 

"  I  dared  not  risk  the  truth. " 

"  You  should  have  trusted.  Think  what  marriage 
means,  dear  Cecil.     My  dear,  we  are  one." 

She  could  not  justify  him,  but  her  blame  spoke 
only  in  a  pained  silence ;  the  ideal  lover  of  youth  and 
romance  had  faded  and  fled,  but  the  husband  of  her 
love  and  loyalty  remained,  the  father  of  her  children, 
the  fallen  archangel,  still  trailing  clouds  of  his  pris- 
tine glory.  Nor  would  she  suffer  him  to  take  over- 
much blame  to  himself.  He  was  not  directly  ac- 
countable for  his  wife's  death;  she  did  not  think,  as 
he  feared,  that  Ren6e  had  taken  poison;  she  could 
account  for  the  empty  bottle  smelling  of  bitter  al- 
monds which  he  had  seen  fall  from  the  folds  of  her 
dress  and  secreted. 

"Truth,  plain  truth,  makes  life  so  simple,"  she 
sighed.     "  Honor  makes  it  so  lovely, "  she  thought. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

COMMISSION   DAY. 

Time  dealt  as  tenderly  with  Mr.  Forde-Cusacke  as 
if  the  old  movrer  loved  that  worthy  gentleman. 
Through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  his  married  years, 
which  had  now  passed  the  bourn  of  the  Silver  Wed- 
ding, he  ccfntrived  to  preserve  intact  his  self-esteem, 
his  teeth  and  his  pomposity,  his  prolix  monologues, 
his  command  of  large  language  and  of  things  in  gen- 
eral. Cynthia  could  not  remember  when  his  hair 
was  not  iron-gray  and  his  forehead  bald ;  he  was  now 
neither  balder  nor  grayer  than  in  her  childhood.  He 
still  patronized  mankind  from  the  lofty  standpoint  of 
his  own  superiority,  and  still  continued  to  wonder  at 
the  presumption  implied  in  the  mere  existence  of  in- 
dividual men.  He  still  represented  a  Conservative 
constituency,  and  still  periodically  asked  questions 
in  the  House  on  subjects  that  he  crammed  but  never 
digested. 

"Who  is  that  black  man?'Vhe  once  asked,  pointing 
to  the  guest  of  the  evening  at  a  public  dinner. 

"  That  is  Prince  Bhoolie-Bhoolie,"  was  the  impres- 
sive and  solemn  reply. 

"And,  pray,  who  is  he?"  continued  Mr.  Forde- 
Cusacke  severely. 

"  Well,  he  is  the  envoy  from  the  injured  King  of 
Cherri-Bhang." 

"Cherri-Bhang,"  murmured  Mr.  Forde-Cusacke 
i  365 
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pensively.  "  To  be  sure.  Then  he  must  be  the  man 
I  asked  a  question  about  last  night  in  the  House." 
Whereupon  he  patronized  Prince  Bhoolie-Bhoolie 
with  great  benevolence. 

He  sometimes  did  more  than  ask  questions  in  the 
House.  But  whatever  he  did,  the  spectacle  of  that 
honorable  member  upon  his  legs  was,  as  of  yore, 
the  signal  for  other  honorable  members  to  slumber 
peacefully,  or  walk  out  of  the  House. 

In  the  year  of  grace  following  the  arrival  of  Uncle 
K^rouac  at  Swanboume,  he  most  nobly  filled  the 
office  and  uniform  of  High  Sheriff,  not  without  a 
pensive  conviction  that  his  county  was  as  unworthy 
as  it  was  unable  to  appreciate  the  full  measure  of  its 
own  blessedness  in  the  appointment  of  so  great  a  man 
to  the  shrievalty. 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that,  one  cold  sunny  morning 
in  early  spring,  he  found  himself  faring  forth  in  the 
decorated  carriage,  and  that  due  state  of  which  he 
mournfully  foresaw  the  speedy  abolition,  to  receive 
the  judge  aud  open  the  commission  of  the  peace. 
The  quiet,  old-fashioned  county  town  turned  in  its 
slumber  and  gave  token  of  life  on  that  great  occasion ; 
people  who  were  neither  going  to  church,  chapel,  or 
dinner,  nor  returning  therefrom,  were  walking  in  the 
streets;  bells  were  ringing,  trumpets  pealing,  the 
javelins  of  the  sheriff's  quaintly  liveried  fpUowers 
glittering  in  the  sun. 

Cynthia  and  Cissie,  who  had  driven  into  Alcaster 
with  the  sheriff  and  Mrs.  Forde-Cusacke  that  morn- 
ing, sat  in  the  bow-window  of  the  ancient  timber- 
framed  inn,  the  Angel,  in  the  High  Street,  to  see 
the,  to  Cecilia,  novel  spectacle  of  the  judge's  coming 
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in,  before  privately  receiving  that  august  personage 
and  spending  the  afternoon  with  him. 

Tramp,  tramp  went  the  heavy  measured  steps  of 
policemen  and  sheriff's  men,  a  sort  of  burden  to  the 
bell-melody ;  the  banners  of  uplifted  trumpets  swayed 
in  the  wind ;  the  procession  stopped  at  the  church- 
door  within  sight  of  the  Angel,  and  gold-laced  sheriff 
and  scarlet  and  ermined  judge  alighted  and  entered 
the  church,  whence  the  organ  was  faintly  heard  roll- 
ing out  the  National  Anthem  beneath  trumpet-blasts 
and  chiming  bells. 

"  I  wish  we  had  gone  to  church,"  said  Cissie,  who 
had  been  looking  on,  grave  and  silent.  "  I  wish  Mr. 
Luscombe  would  not  laugh  at  these  things.  I  only 
wonder  that  father  can  ever  smile. " 

"Mr.  Luscombe  is  not  yet  a  judge,"  Cynthia  re- 
plied, with  a  half -sympathetic,  half -amused  look  at 
her  child's  serious  face. 

"But,  my  dear,  why  should  your  poor  father  not 
smile?"  asked  Mrs.  Forde-Cusacke  in  alarm. 

"  Oh,  grannie  dear,  think  how  awful  it  must  be  to 
sit  in  judgment  on  one's  fellow-creatures ;  to  feel  that 
the  reputation  and  liberty,  even  the  life,  of  the  poor 
creature  in  the  dock  depends  upon  the  way  in  which 
the  trial  is  conducted!  And  then  to  have  to  pro- 
nounce sentence — and  you  know  father  has  often  said 
that  punishments  are  left  too  much  to  the  discretion 
of  judges,  and  are  sadly  unequal — above  all,  to  con- 
demn to  death!  Oh,  mother,  I  don't  like  to  think  he 
could  do  that!" 

"Only  cowards  shrink  from  painful  duty,  Cissie," 
her  mother  broke  in. 

It  jarred  upon  Cissie  to  be  strolling  through  the 
^4 
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sunshiny  streets,  sight-seeing  and  shopping,  while 
her  father  was  at  church,  preparing  solemnly  for  the 
most  solemn  function  a  human  being  can  perform. 
The  Bar  should  be  there.  Lionel  Luscombe  should 
not  call  the  thing  an  anachronism  and  talk  about 
middle-age  survivals  and  ages  of  faith,  as  if  the  pres- 
ent were  not  as  much  an  age  of  faith  as  any. 

It  chanced  that  they  were  near  the  Court  of  Assize 
when  the  judicial  procession  returned  from  the  church 
and  stopped  at  the  gloomy  building  that  must  have 
seen  so  much  human  misery  and  futile  remorse. 
Again  the  heavy,  measured  tramp,  tramp  of  the  dark 
mass  of  county  police  and  gay  galaxy  of  javelin  men 
round  the  sheriff's  carriage;  again  the  flutter  of  ban- 
ners and  flourish  of  trumpets,  the  gleam  of  scarlet 
and  ermine,  gold  lace  and  sword  of  office,  as  the  judge 
and  sheriff  passed  under  the  smoked  and  stuccoed 
Ionic  colonnade  to  proclaim  the  iniquity  of  crime  and 
open  the  commission  that  was  to  deliver  the  jail  of 
its  dismal  burden. 

The  sky  was  blue  above  the  grimy  architrave, 
where  pigeons  sat  preening  themselves  in  the  sun ; 
passengers  passed  and  repassed  the  court-yard  railing ; 
boys  shouted  at  play;  carriages  rolled  by.  Work- 
men, lounging  out  the  end  of  the  dinner-hour,  and 
habitues  of  street  comers,  stolidly  discussed  between 
long  whiffs  of  strong  tobacco  the  dramas  about  to  be 
enacted  in  that  unlovely  theatre,  the  temper  of  the 
judge  and  leading  counsel,  the  evidence  likely  to  be 
adduced  in  cases  of  local  interest,  with  anecdotes  of 
former  occasions  and  of  personal  experience  in  the 
witness-box.  "Blowed  if  I  knowed  what  I  said,"  a 
^asfitter  was  observing.    "  By  the  time  he'd  a-done 
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with  me  there  wasn*!  codien  I  woii2dn*t  a-sweared 
to.  If  "e'd  a-said,  'Wasn't  jon  the  Pope  o'  Rome*s 
fast  wife  afore  yon  took  to  gas?*  blowed  if  I  shonldn^t 
a-thonght  I  med  a-ben !" 

Cissie  thought  of  the  friends  of  those  about  to  be 
tried.  Some  had  wires,  and  some  fathers  and 
mothers.  Yonder,  in  the  sqaare-towered  castle  nsed 
as  a  jail,  did  the  captives  hear  the  bells?  A  woman 
was  to  be  tried  for  mnrder,  a  young  creatnre  like 
herself  a  thing  that  langhed  and  cried,  feared  and 
hoped,  as  she  did.  She  might  have  been  in  that 
young  woman's  place.  Once  she  had  been  indignant 
at  the  behavior  of  some  bold-faced,  Joul-tongued  wo- 
men in  the  street,  and  her  mother  had  rebuked  her. 

"There  are  many  such  women,  Cissie,"  Cynthia 
then  said,  in  her  deep,  sweet  voice.  "And  they  are 
all  mtr  sisters  J"* 

The  old  childish  fancy  of  "the  other  Cissie,  the 
poor  Cissie,"  out  in  the  cold  world,  unloved  and  un- 
cared  for,  floated  through  her  mind.  Might  people 
visit  and  comfort  those  poor  strayed  creatures  in  their 
captivity? 

When  they  went  back  to  the  Angel,  there  was  her 
father  in  his  usual  dress,  cheerful  and  affectionate 
full  of  the  droll  sayings  delivered  so  gravely,  that 
delighted  her  and  made  her  laugh,  when  a  fine  smile 
would  play  round  his  mouth  and  a  sparkle  appear  in 
his  great  dark  eyes.  He  was  the  most  amusing  and 
interesting  companion  in  the  world— except,  perhaps, 
Mr.  Luscombe — the  two  together  were  irresistible. 

It  was  pleasant  by  the  river  that  sunny  afternoon;  . 
the  keen  wind  was  quieting  down  toward  the  set  of 
sun,  the  budding  woods  were  loud  with  bird-songs, 
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primroses  and  violets  were  to  be  found  everywhere; 
and  the  judge  told  them  the  merry  tale  of  the  ghost 
in  the  ruined  chapel  on  the  hill,  a  mile  out  of  Alcas- 
ter.  But  Cissie's  thoughts  were  still  occupied  with 
the  young  woman  immured  in  the  gloomy  building 
just  seen  through  the  violet  smoke-haze  across  the 
river.  Did  that  poor  prisoner  ever  gather  primroses 
in  sweet  spring  days?  Had  she  had  an  indulgent 
father  and  sweet  mother?  Would  she  see  the  kind 
face  that  his  daughter  had  never  beheld  without  com- 
fort looking  stem  and  cold  with  condemnation  upon 
her,  and  hear  the  lips,  now  smiling  and  always  gen- 
tle, pronounce  her  death-doom?  It  was  well  for  Cis- 
sie  that  this  meeting  on  circuit  was  exceptional. 

"Why,  Cissie,  you  are  as  grave  as  a  judge!"  her 
father  said. 

"  Or  a  judge's  daughter,"  she  replied,  turning  from 
the  stile  over  which  she  had  been  leaning,  and  look- 
ing at  the  distant  town  folded  in  dust  of  amethyst 
and  gold  in  the  sunlight. 

"She  will  smile  now,"  the  judge  whispered  to 
Cynthia.  "  There  comes  that  young  rascal,  looking 
as  demure  as  a  cream-stealing  cat.  He'll  swear  the 
meeting  was  an  accident. " 

The  young  rascal,  otherwise  that  promising  junior, 
Mr.  Lionel  Luscombe,  fulfilled  one  part  of  this  pre- 
diction, as  did  Cissie  the  other,  when  he  came  up 
with  the  Marlowes  shortly  after.  It  was  only  natural 
that  he  should  join  them.  He  suggested  going  to  a 
picturesque  old  i6n  by  the  waterside,  where  the  ladies 
could  have  tea  and  brown  bread  and  the  rich  butter 
for  which  the  place  was  renowned,  also  honey  from 
the  garden  hives.     Izaak  Walton  had  put  up  at  that 
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inn,  according  to  tradition,  and  here  probably,  leav- 
ing his  lavender-scented  sheets,  he  had  heard  Maud- 
lin sing  so  cheerily  at  her  milking-pail  in  the  early 
morning.  FalstafE  might  have  lounged  in  here  with 
all  his  boon  companions,  a  merry  rout  of  disreputable 
good-fellows.  Bardolph's  nose  might  have  glowed 
by  such  a  pungent  wood-fire  as  they  found  in  the 
wainscoted  parlor  that  afternoon. 

The  four  voices  were  just  right  for  a  snatch  of 
part-song,  wholesome  as  Maudlin's  own  rhyme. 
Falstaff's  party  could  scarcely  have  been  gayer, 
though  it  might  have  been  less  decorous  than  this, 
the  chief  drawback  being  that  they  had  to  hasten  back 
to  Alcaster,  where  a  carriage  had  been  long  waiting 
to  take  C)mthia  and  Cissie  home  to  Melton. 

"  Is  it  serious?"  the  father  and  mother  were  asking 
each  other,  as  they  waited  at  the  last  stile  for  the 
young  people  to  come  up — a  handsome  pair,  the  youth 
fair  and  tall,  with  a  keen,  intellectual  face  and  hon- 
est eyes,  the  maiden  slim  and  fragile,  with  a  sensi- 
tive, blush-rose  face,  both  radiantly  happy. 

"I  am  so  glad  you  came,  Cynthia,"  Cecil  added, 
while  they  were  still  alone.  "  Could  you  come  in  on 
Thursday  morning,  before  I  go  into  court,  do  you 
think?"  ^ 

She  promised  to  come,  not  without  a  little  wonder 
that  he  should  wish  to  see  her  again  so  soon,  although 
she  knew  well  that  since  that  day  last  autumn,  when 
the  barrier  of  falsehood  had  been  thrown  down  be- 
tween them,  he  had  never  cared  to  be  absent  long 
from  her. 

She  looked  at  the  young  pair,  who  witnessed  to 
the  years  that  had  fled  since  youthful  love  had  drawn 
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Cecil  and  herself  together,  and  wondered  that  she 
was  not  happier  in  her  husband's  strong  and  lasting 
love.  Her  eyes  in  these  days  were  more  wistful  than 
ever ;  she  had  an  ever-present  feeling  as  if  some  ir- 
reparable loss  had  befallen  her.  The  knowledge  of 
the  secret  first  marriage  and  the  long  deceit  in  which 
it  was  involved  had  struck  a  mortal  blow  at  her  hap- 
piness. 

The  love  that  pities  is  great  and  very  tender,  but 
greater  is  the  love  that  admires  and  rejoices  in  its 
admiration.  In  substituting  pity  for  reverence  she 
felt  as  if  deprived  of  a  life-long  shelter,  or  as  if  a 
scaffolding  had  given  way  beneath  her;  her  heart 
was  homeless  and  home-sick. 

But  Cecil  was  as  if  new-born  in  the  confidence  that 
followed  the  overthrow  of  that  black  barrier ;  he  was 
strengthened  and  purified,  and  all  that  was  noblest  in 
him  was  set  free  by  the  rending  of  that  veil  of  false- 
hood. 

"The  nightingale  returns  with  spring, 

From  distant  lands  she  cometh ; 
New  lays  of  love  she  doth  not  bring. 

Her  old  song  ever  charmeth," 

they  sang  in  the  inn  parlor,  and  the  singing  and  the 
spring-time,  the  two  young  lovers  and  something  in 
Cecil's  voice,  had  wrought  together  in  the  golden 
afternoon  to  touch  her  deeply.  She  had  now  had 
time  to  recover  from  the  shock  of  the  disclosure  of 
Cecil's  long  falsehood;  she  was  beginning  to  feel  the 
power  of  his  repentance,  the  finer  elements  in  his 
character  were  becoming  manifest ;  after  all,  he  mtgAt 
have  been  the  man  she  dreamed.  Her  heart  awoke 
to  a  new  tenderness.  Had  she  thought  too  hardly  of 
bim?    His  first  error  -was  l\va\.  oi  a  ^^T^eto^xs.^  TiaJoax^, 
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and  he  had  been  surprised  into  denial  of  his  wife. 
There  had  been  kindness,  even  a  sort  of  perverted 
heroism,  in  keeping  her  blind,  as  she  had  asked. 
And  if  suffering  can  atone — her  poor  Cecil ! — she  alone 
knew.  He  kept  count  of  Cdcile's  exact  age,  and 
every  unknown  girl-face  of  that  age  was  an  object  of 
agitating  interest  to  him,  lest  it  might  be  that  of  the 
lost  girl. 

"  But  now,"  he  said  to  his  wife  that  afternoon,  "  I 
have  not  even  that  clew ;  you  cannot  tell  the  age  of 
a  woman  between  eighteen  and  thirty.  Every  year 
^crystallizes  character  and  increases  estrangement. 
Cissie's  childhood  is  almost  forgotten,  her  character 
sets  firmer  day  by  day. " 

When  they  drove  back  to  Melton  in  the  misty  gold 
of  the  sunset,  mother  and  daughter  were  silent,  each 
gazing  dreamily  before  her,  each  singing  in  her  heart 
the  old  song  the  nightingale  brings  with  every  spring ; 
but  there  were  deeper,  fuller,  more  heart-searching 
notes  in  the  mother's  song  than  in  the  child's. 
"  Love's  not  Time's  fool,"  nor  "  alters  when  it  altera- 
tion finds,"  but  "bears  it  out  even  to  the  edge  of 
doom. " 

Cynthia  thought  of  the  something  new  in  her  hus- 
band's dark,  full  glance  and  of  the  lingering  hand- 
clasp he  gave  when  he  returned  to  the  carriage-door 
to  say  "  Good-by  "  once  more. 

Years  after  she  saw  him  thus,  a  tall  man  of  noble 
presence,  standing,  his  hat  raised,  his  forehead  fully 
seen  in  its  strength  and  nobility,  with  smiling  yet 
drooping  lips  and  wistful  eyes.  Her  own  eyes 
smarted  with  quick-springing  tears  as  she  was  borne 
away  into  the  sunset  glory  with  the  primroses  he  had 
gathered  exhaling  their  delicate  sceuX.  m  \Xi^  %N}C\  ^\t. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

THE  INDICTMENT. 

When  Lady  Marlowe  reached  Alcaster  on  the  fore- 
noon of  Thursday,  she  discovered  to  her  regret  that 
the  judge  was  already  in  court,  so  that  she  was  too 
late  to  see  him^  and  she  was  more  sorry  for  this  than 
she  could  have  thought  it  possible  to  be  for  so  appar- 
ently trivial  a  cause.  That  something  in  her  hus- 
band's face,  as  she  last  saw  him  in  the  spring  sunset 
on  the  platform, 'filled  her  with  indefinable  forebod- 
ing. He  had  painful  business  on  hand,  and  a  few 
minutes  with  her  would  have  cheered  and  braced  him 
for  the  day's  work.  "  What  if  this  should  be  his  last 
request?" 

"Oh,  Marmaduke,"  she  cried  to  the  brother  to 
please  whom  she  had  missed  going  in  early  with  the 
sheriff,  and  whose  unexpected  and  exasperating 
dawdling  had  caused  the  delay,  "  when  will  you  learn 
to  know  the  value  of  time?" 

"  Next  time  I  want  a  bill  renewed,"  was  the  serene 
and  philosophic  reply.  "But  why  so  tragic,  Cyn? 
Look  here!  if  you  have  anything  to  say  to  the  judge, 
only  write  it,  and  I'll  give  it  to  his  clerk.  In  the 
mean  time,  as  I've  lost  my  train,  I've  two  blessed 
hours  to  kill,  and  I'm  at  your  service  all  the  while. 
Shall  we  go  into  court?  Never  was  in  a  court  of  jus- 
tice in  my  life." 

The  idea  of  going  m\.o  ^  cowxl  ol  l^w  txad  never 
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before  occurred  to  her,  but  the  suggestion  and  the 
opportunity  together  were  irresistible.  She  was 
wearing  a  thick  veil  to  protect  her  from  the  sharp 
east  wind,  so  she  thought  she  might  venture,  for 
Cecil  would  not  detect  her  presence,  and  she  would 
much  like  to  see  him  in  the  novel  aspect  of  judge  for 
once. 

The  brother  and  sister  therefore  made  their  way 
through  the  sunny  streets  to  the  gloomy  court-house 
at  the  top  of  the  town,  Lady  Marlowe  too  preoccupied 
to  give  full  attention  to  Marmaduke's  cheerful  chat- 
ter. They  turned  aside  in  a  doorway  to  let  a  troop 
of  cavalry  jingle  by,  with  clank  of  sabre  and  bit  and 
gay  glitter  of  arms  and  accoutrements,  and  then  they 
turned  in  at  the  gateway  and  crossed  the  high-walled 
court-yard. 

A  heavy  oppression  weighed  leaden  and  stifling 
upon  Cynthia  when  she  passed  beneath  the  smoke- 
grimed  colonnade  that  ran  across  the  face  of  the 
building,  and  entered  the  hall  between  the  civil  and 
criminal  courts,  which  was  not  an  enlivening  place ; 
turning  aside  to  the  latter  court,  she  lost  the  clear 
spring  sunlight  and  came  into  what  at  first  seemed 
darkness.  Her  brother  having  found  an  inconspicu- 
ous place  here,  whence  everything  could  be  well  seen, 
her  eyes  began  to  accustom  themselves  to  the  gloom, 
and  she  looked  round  the  building  with  much  inter- 
est and  half -fearful  curiosity,  like  a  child  listening  to 
a  ghost-story. 

Something  was  being  read  out  in  a  monotonous 
voice ;  it  sounded  like  a  sermon  when  one  enters  a 
church  during  its  delivery;  Marmaduke  whispered 
to  her  that  it  was  the  indictment. 
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The  court  was  of  a  fair  size  and  height ;  its  bare 
walls  were  painted  of  a  dark  slate  color;  the  dimmed 
daylight,  falling  through  dull-tinted  window-panes, 
was  further  obscured  by  the  heavy  pillars  of  the  outer 
colonnade,  some  galleries  running  athwart  the  tall 
windows  on  the  inside  and  the  iron  bars  across  the 
windows,  which  were  protected  and  darkened  yet 
more  by  wire  netting  outside;  the  result  was  gloomy 
and  depressing  in  the  extreme.  The  one  bit  of  color, 
besides  the  royal  arms  on  the  canopy,  the  sheriff's 
uniform  and  the  liveries  of  the  javelin  men  (now 
nearly  obsolete),  was  the  scarlet  of  the  judge's  robe, 
and  that  was  emphasized  by  the  snowy  ermine  and 
powdered  peruke — yet  even  this  coloring  was  dimly 
seen  in  the  dismal  light.  The  Bar  were  black  fig- 
ures below  the  Bench,  the  solicitors  and  clerks  were 
black,  the  reporters  were  black  in  their  place,  and 
the  jury  were  black  in  theirs.  The  public  were 
chiefly  men,  hence  dark ;  the  few  women  were  dingy; 
the  policemen  were  dark,  the  warders  dark ;  the  wit- 
ness-box was  empty,  but  the  prisoner  in  the  dock 

Cynthia's  heart  contracted  at  the  sight  of  the  shrink- 
ing figure  on  that  shameful  eminence,  exposed  to  the 
full  gaze  of  all  those  hard,  critical,  unfeeling  eyes, 
some  pitying,  perchance,  some  ruffianly,  some  merely 
curious ;  it  was  a  slight,  bowed,  graceful  figure,  dark' 
clad,  dark-haired — that  of  a  ypung,  very  young  wo- 
man. 

"I  say,"  Marmaduke  whispered  to  his  sister,  "I 
didn't  know  this  kind  of  thing  was  on.  We'd  better 
go  at  once. " 

But  Cynthia  could  not  go;  she  sat  on,  as  if  under 
a  spell ;  she  did  not  know  what  had  come  to  her,  her 
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will  was  fettered ;  she  positively  dared  not  and  did 
not  go,  in  spite  of  her  brother's  repeated  remon- 
strances. She  looked  up  with  pained  and  strained 
sympathy  at  the  judge — an  imposing  figure,  exalted 
and  alone  beneath  his  canopy;  face,  form,  and  pres- 
ence all  fully  answering  to  the  trying  requirements 
of  his  costume.  His  clear-cut,  clean-shaven  face  was 
set  in  a  thoughtful,  even  stem,  composure;  he  looked 
sometimes  at  the  papers  before  him,  and  sometimes 
at  the  prisoner,  whose  face  was  screened  by  her  slen- 
der, work-roughened  hands.  Whenever  he  looked  at 
the  prisoner,  his  wife  observed  a  faint,  scarcely  per- 
ceptible, change  in  his  face,  like  the  slight  darken- 
ing of  still  water  under  a  passing  breeze ;  she  also 
observed  the  nervous  movements  of  his  long  fingers 
among  the  papers  laid  before  him. 

She  felt  that  she  would  have  given  the  whole  world 
not  to  have  come,  and  at  the  same  time  no  earthly 
power  could  have  induced  her  to  go  until  this  drama 
was  played  out  to  the  end.  To  see  that  young,  young 
creature  in  the  dock,  even  such  an  one  as  she  herself 
had  once  been  and  their  own  Cissie  now  was,  might 
well  fill  the  judge  with  painful  and  disquieting  emo- 
tion. To  try  a  woman  for  her  life,  to  condemn  a 
shrinking,  shuddering,  utterly  defenceless  girl  to 
death — what  a  task  for  a  human-hearted  man,  with 
warm  blood  in  his  veins,  and  the  memory  of  youthful 
joys  and  strong  fatherly  love  in  his  heart! 

But  what  had  brought  that  poor,  pale  child  to  such 
a  pass?  Was  it  only  the  weakness  of  tempted  and 
unguarded  youth?  Yet  what  frailty,  what  tempta- 
tion, what  blighting,  blinding,  hopeless  misery  could 
so  pervert  a  woman's  nature  and  quench  the  deep 
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and  mighty  maternal  instinct  as  to  make  her  turn 
upon  her  own  little  living  child  and  destroy  it?  Cyn- 
thia looked  at  the  slender,  shrinking  figure  with  sick 
dismay;  that  young  soft  thing  had  heard  her  baby's 
cry  with  hate  and  cruelty,  in  place  of  pity  and  love. 
Or  had  her  brain  been  turned  for  the  time  by  misery 
and  extreme  anguish  of  travail?  It  was  possible; 
possible,  too,  that  she  might  now  be  awake  to  bitter 
sanity  and  remorse.  The  judge  had  written,  and 
habitually  spoke,  with  severity  of  such  crime  as  that 
imputed  to  her,  and  was  never  weary  of  blaming  the 
sentimental  weakness  that  spares  such  criminals. 

He  had  spoken  to  this  effect  in  charging  the  grand 
jury  the  day  before.  Most  of  the  jurors  were  ac- 
quainted with  him ;  he  had  dined,  lunched,  shot,  and 
hunted  with  them  at  one  time  or  another  during  his 
visits  to  Melton.  Some  of  them  had  heard  the  strange 
and  startling  rumors  lately  circulated  respecting  a 
secret  marriage  and  a  lost  child,  extraordinary  dis- 
closures and  painful  family  scenes  at  Swanboume; 
these  gentlemen  were,  therefore,  rather  scornful  at 
hearing  Sir  Cecil  Marlowe  on  the  solemnity  of  paren- 
tal duty  and  responsibility.  Yet  where  could  one 
find  a  parent  so  theoretically  virtuous  as  the  amiable 
Jean  Jacques  Rousseau? 

The  indictment  was  soon  over,  yet  not  too  soon  for 
the  judge's  disquiet  to  increase  to  a  painful  degree 
during  its  recital. 

The  scene  presented  by  a  criminal  court,  though 
so  new  to  Lady  Marlowe,  was  familiar  in  all  its  de- 
tails to  her  husband ;  they  were  types  rather  than  in- 
dividuals before  him.  He  knew  almost  exactly  what 
every  witness  would  say,  and  the  questions  of  cbun- 
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sel  on  either  side  were  stereotyped  in  his  brain  by 
frequent  repetition.  He  was  an  expert  in  reading 
the  faces  of  criminals,  he  had  studied  so  many;  he 
could  tell  almost  exactly  what  the  bearing  of  any 
prisoner  would  be  during  trial,  and  how  each  would 
receive  sentence.  Familiar  too,  sickeningly  familiar, 
was  the  peculiar  surging  of  that  pale  sea  of  expectant 
human  faces  and  the  deadly  heart-sickness  that  came 
over  him  while  severe  or  capital  sentence  was  being 
pronounced,  though,  being  so  young  on  the  Bench,  he 
had  seldom  given  extreme  sentence  himself. 

But  human  nature  is  so  infinite  in  its  variety,  and 
the  most  obvious  and  familiar  types  are  so  dangerous 
to  theorize  upon,  that  he  was  sometimes  surprised 
and  startled.  Last  week,  for  instance,  when,  on  sen- 
tencing a  prisoner  to  penal  servitude  for  life,  a  sudden 
heart-piercing  shriek,  like  that  of  a  wounded  horse, 
rang  through  the  court.  And  still,  accurately  as  he 
could  classify  jurors  after  a  careful  scrutiny  of  their 
faces,  he  had  now  and  then  been  astonished  by  an 
unexpected  verdict. 

During  his  last  circuit,  in  the  face  of  the  clearest 
evidence,  a  man  had  been  acquitted  of  the  man- 
slaughter of  his  wife.  That  type  of  prisoner  stands 
in  the  dock  at  nearly  every  assize,  an  ordinary  surly 
fellow,  selfish,  sensual,  brutal,  yet  not  vicious,  even 
capable  of  kindness  to  any  woman  not  legally  his 
chattel  and  body-slave,  like  her  whose  unexpected 
succumbing  to  violence,  such  as  she  had  endured  al- 
most daily  for  years,  had  placed  him  in  such  a  nasty 
predicament.  But  that  man  went  out  of  court  scot- 
free. 

To-day  Mr.  Justice  Marlowe  studied  the  faces  of 
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the  jurors  with  unusual  interest,  hoping  that  in  this 
case  they  might  be  as  impervious  as  that  other  jury 
to  evidence  which  was  too  sadly  clear  to  him :  he  had 
never  before  so  strongly  desired  the  acquittal  of  any 
prisoner,  guilty  or  not  guilty,  as  he  desired  that  of 
the  young  woman  now  before  him. 

She  was  neatly  dressed  in  such  garments  as  are 
worn  by  quiet  women  of  all  ranks,  so  that  it  was 
difficult  to  class  her.  Her  splendid  hair  was  bound 
in  massive  plaits  about  her  bowed  head,  her  face  un- 
seen beneath  her  quivering  hands ;  she  appeared  so 
crushed  by  her  double  shame — that  of  the  criminal 
in  the  dock,  and  that  so  especially  painful  to  women 
even  when  vicious — that  the  indictment  might  have 
been  no  more  than  a  confused,  unintelligible  buzzing 
in  her  pained  ears. 

The  indictment  being  ended,  she  was  called  upon 
to  plead  guilty  or  riot.  She  paused  a  moment ;  then 
she  slowly  raised  her  drooping  head,  straightened 
her  shrinking  figure,  glanced  swiftly  round  at  the 
pitiless,  multitudinous  gaze  concentred  upon  her,  and 
finally  looked  up  full  in  the  face  of  the  judge. 

What  was  there  in  the  full,  deep  gaze  of  her  dark, 
black-fringed  eyes,  that  the  judge's  should  fill  with 
dread  and  dismay  at  their  encounter?  They  were 
piteous  eyes,  bewildered  and  sorrowful  as  a  hunted 
animal's  or  suffering  child's,  yet  beautiful,  clear,  and 
young — so  young  that  the  judge  seemed  to  see  all  his 
own  youth  in  their  shining  depths,  as  in  a  wizard's 
crystal  or  the  ink-pool  in  the  Hindoo  lad's  hollow 
palm.  His  mother  seemed  to  gaze  upon  him  from 
those  great  dark,  soft  orbs,  his  boyish  self  and  his 
favorite  child.     His  own  eyes  dilated  and  grew  som- 
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bre  with  smouldering  fire;  something  in  the  pris- 
oner's name,  hitherto  unnoticed,  struck  him  pain- 
fully. 

Her  tall,  erect  figure  was,  though  slight  and  youth- 
ful, not  wanting  in  dignity,  and  there  was  something 
un-English  in  its  graceful  pose ;  her  face,  now  first 
fully  seen  by  her  judge,  was  a  striking  one — pale, 
clear-tinted,  with  low  level  brows,  full  red  lips  and 
well-cut  features,  terribly  familiar  to  him ;  the  nose 
was  straight,  firm,  and  rather  short;  her  glance  by 
some  strange  magic  accused  him,  her  bearing  seemed 
an  indictment  against  him,  to  which  he  must  plead 
guilty  or  not  guilty  in  the  face  of  that  court  and  of  a 
higher  one. 

It  seemed  an  eternity  before  the  prisoner's  young, 
red  lips  at  last  moved  in  answer  to  the  question,  and 
her  young,  clear  voice  sounded  through  the  listening 
court,  vibrating  with  a  thousand  echoes  through  the 
most  secret  recesses  of  the  judge's  heart  in  this  fa- 
miliar sentence,  "Not  guilty,  my  lord." 

Yet  he  knew  that  the  evidence  must  kill  her; 
nothing  but  a  recommendation  to  mercy  could  save 
her.  The  prisoner's  youth  and  temptations  might  be 
taken  into  account;  besides,  those  jurors  were  men, 
not  stones ;  beauty,  youth,  and  misery  could  not  fail 
to  touch  them. 

"  Not  guilty,  my  lord." 

Words  so  often  uttered  in  that  place,  and  yet  now 
so  weighted  with  unutterable  suggestion  in  the  round, 
full  tones  of  the  frail  creature  before  him.  The  sound 
of  surf  was  in  them,  the  long  roll  of  Channel  break- 
ers, the  thunder  of  warring  winds  along  a  rocky 
coast  and  among  the  towers  of  a  ruined  chateau,  the 
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song  of  the  Corregan,  seductive  and  deadly,  the  wail 
of  the  biniouy  the  hish  of  salt  sea-winds  over  the  dry 
grass  on  sandy  heaths,  the  hum  of  spinning-wheels, 
the  crackle  of  hearth-fires,  the  voice  of  a  woman  who 
loved  him  and  had  been  loyal  to  him. 

But  the  court  only  heard  the  usual  plea  of  a  pris- 
oner arraigned  for  trial  on  a  usual  charge ;  the  misery 
overweighting  that  voice  from  the  dock  was  usual; 
the  prisoner's  beauty,  though  unusual,  was  of  a  kind 
that  was  not  fully  valued  by  most  of  those  present. 

"Them  quiet  ones  is  deep  as  dies,"  a  villanous- 
looking  man  muttered  to  an  unwashed  comrade; 
"  never  trust  a  quiet  one. " 

The  judge  glanced  at  the  Bar,  and  the  face  of 
Lionel  Luscombe  comforted  him.  This  young  barris- 
ter was  thinking,  his  white  forehead  darkened  by 
cross-lines;  he  was  a  rising  man  and  very  deter- 
mined, and  he  was  for  the  defence. 

The  judge's  swift  glance  of  unconscious  appeal  to 
the  counsel  for  the  defence  was  such  as  a  prisoner  on 
his  trial  for  life  might  have  given,  charged  with  an 
agony  of  hope  and  fear,  full  of  the  concentrated  an- 
guish of  dumb  appeal  that  doctors  soo  by  the  bed- 
sides of  the  dying,  when  eyes  ask  what  lips  dare  not, 
"  Is  there  no  hope?"  One  more  such  look  toward  the 
commonplace  business  faces  of  the  jurors,  and  the 
judge's  eyes  rested  quietly  upon  the  papers  before 
him ;  and  no  one  but  his  wife  saw  that  he  was  trem- 
bling beneath  his  robes,  and  that  the  hand  with  which 
he  raised  a  glass  of  water  to  his  lips  was  steadied  by 
an  effort. 

The  prisoner's  voice  stirred  Cynthia ;  the  full  sight 
of  the  young  woman's  pale  face  made  her  heart  beat 
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with  heavy  throbs.  Of  whom  or  what  did  that  suffer- 
ing, shamed  young  face  remind  her? — her  husband's 
mother,  whose  dark,  spiritual  eyes  were  like  this 
poor  lost  girl's — a  white  face  frozen  in  its  passionate 
youth  beneath  the  snowdrift,  or  the  face  which  had 
charmed  her  youth,  or  that  of  her  own  daughter? 
After  all,  was  there  not  something  morbid  in  this 
haunting  fear,  bom  of  Cecil's  remorse?  Should  she 
allow  herself  to  be  infected  by  it?  Why  not?  They 
were  one;  his  sorrow  was  her  sorrow,  his  remorse 
her  remorse,  his  sin  must  poison  her  life  as  it  poi- 
soned his.  Was  it  mere  chance  which  had  led  her  to 
that  unaccustomed  place  on  that  especial  morning? 

The  junior  counsel  having  opened  the  prosecution 
by  a  brief  outline  of  the*facts  of  the  case,  Mr.  Sykes 
Simeon,  the  senior  prosecuting  counsel,  rose  and  ad- 
dressed the  jury  with  his  accustomed  clearness  and 
emphasis.  He  was  a  tall  man  with  an  aquiline  face 
and  keen,  deep-set  eyes ;  he  looked  like  a  bird  of  prey 
about  to  swoop  upon  the  defenceless  quarry  in  the 
dock.  He  had  a  trick  of  fluttering  his  gown  about 
while  speaking  till  it  looked  like  black  wings — the 
"  Vampire"  and  the  "  Vulture"  were  among  the  names 
by  which  he  was  known  to  his  learned  brethren. 

The  prisoner,  it  appeared,  had  lived  for  some  years 
in  the  service  of  a  respectable  family,  by  whom  she 
was  highly  valued  and  treated  with  unusual  consid- 
eration, evidence  of  good  conduct  on  her  part.  Her 
antecedents  were,  however,  doubtful,  and  her  parent- 
age was  unknown.  At  the  age  of  eleven  or  twelve 
she  had  run  away  from  a  good  home,  into  which  she 
had  been  adopted  in  infancy,  and  joined  a  circus 
company.     After  travelling  with  the  circus  for  some 
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years,  and  being  trained  to  considerable  profieiency, 
she  again  ran  away.  Being  now  about  sixteen,  she 
was  for  charity's  sake  taken  into  the  servJoe  of  a  Dis- 
senting minister,  where  she  remained  oiUy  a  sh<»t 
time.  She  then  appeared  to  have  vibrated  between 
the  workhouse  and  short  periods  of  domestic  service 
for  two  or  three  years,  till  she  again  entered  service, 
destitute,  half-starved — again  employed  for  charity's 
sake.  Her  master  was  blind,  and  the  prisoner  was 
of  use  to  him  in  many  ways,  so  that  she  became  in  a 
measure  his  personal  attendant,  walked  with  him, 
and  was  considered  as  a  member  of  the  family.  In 
October  last,  having  been  with  these  Lewises  for  four 
years,  she  asked  for  the  first  time  for  a  holiday  of 
several  days  to  recruit  her  health,  which  appeared  to 
be  breaking  down.  This  being  granted,  she  went  to 
a  town  called  Lesscombe,  ostensibly  to  stay  with  an 
old  fellow-servant.  She  remained  with  this  woman 
only  one  day,  passing  the  rest  of  her  holiday  with  a 
Mrs.  Dickson  in  the  same  town,  and  representing 
herself  to  her  as  Mrs.  George,  wife  of  a  sailor  who 
had  just  joined  his  ship.  There  she  gav-e  birth  to  a 
son,  which  she  left  in  Mrs.  Dickson's  charge.  She 
then  returned  to  her  employers,  who  had  no  suspicion 
of  what  had  occurred.  In  the  following  January  she 
again  obtained  a  day's  holiday,  her  health  and  spirits 
having  been  variable  since  October,  and  again  went 
to  Lesscombe,  again  ostensibly  to  visit  the  fellow- 
servant,  whom,  as  before,  she  only  saw  for  a  short 
timf. 

In  the  afternoon  of  January  loth  she  w«nt  to  Mrs. 
Dickson's,  and  took  her  child  away  for  a  walk.  She 
was  seen,  closely  veiled,  carrying  the  child  on  the 
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road  to  Weston  Wood,  two  miles  from  Lesscombe. 
She  was  again  seen  sitting  with  it  on  a  felled  trunk 
in  the  wood,  not  far  from  the  pool  in  which  the  body 
was  afterward  found.  She  was  further  seen  return- 
ing without  the  child,  crying  and  agitated.  The 
same  evening  she  went  to  Mrs.  Dickson's,  paid  her 
all  that  was  owing  for  the  baby's  keep,  gave  her  a 
present  and  the  whole  of  the  child's  clothing  besides, 
saying  that  a  relative  had  taken  charge  of  her  baby. 
She  had  been  crying,  and  her  manner,  together  with 
something  she  had  heard,  aroused  Mrs.  Dickson's  sus- 
picion. Next  day  the  prisoner  went  back  to  Wood- 
leigh,  where  her  employers  observed  that  her  spirits 
•were  variable,  and  that  she  was  altogether  unlike 
herself.     Her  return  was  on  January  nth. 

On  the  14th  a  wood-cutter  found  the  unclothed  body 
of  a  baby  in  a  pool  in  the  wood,  in  which  also  arti- 
cles of  infant's  clothing  and  one  or  two  things  known 
to  belong  to  the  prisoner  had  been  picked  up.  No 
one  else  had  been  seen  to  enter  the  wood  on  the  loth. 

Such,  according  to  Mr.  Sykes  Simeon,  were  the 
main  facts  of  the  case.   . 


CHAPTER    IX. 

THE  PROSECUTION. 

The  name  of  Cicely  Rennie,  who  was  aged  twenty- 
one,  of  imperfect  education,  and  charged  with  an  or- 
dinary though  capital  crime,  had  excited  no  unusual 
interest  in  Mr.  Justice  Marlowe  when  he  saw  it  in 
the  calendar ;  the  Christian  name  suggested  rural  life 
and  by-gone  idylls ;  the  surname  nothing.  Nor  would 
Cynthia  have  observed  these  names,  disconnected 
with  the  history  briefly  sketched  by  counsel  for  the 
prosecution,  and  without  the  impressive  face  and  voice 
of  the  prisoner.  The  age  was  not  that  which  most 
interested  Cecil,  for  his  lost  child  would  have  been 
twenty-two.  Both  husband  and  wife  clung  to  this 
slight  discrepancy  as  the  sad  story  went  on  in  Mr. 
Sykes  Simeon's  clear  and  emphatic  voice  and  flowing 
delivery,  a  stream  that  they  would  have  given  their 
lives  to  stop  or  turn  back. 

It  could  not  be  true,  Cynthia  said  to  herself;  it 
was  surely  some  painful  coincidence ;  the  air  of  that 
dismal  place,  tainted  with  the  breath  of  innumerable 
criminals  and  echoing  with  the  dreary  recital  of  in- 
numerable crimes,  heavy  with  the  anguish  of  dreaded 
sentences  and  fruitless  remorse,  had  unnerved  her 
and  infected  her  with  morbid  imaginings.  Why  had 
she  come?  Yet  if  this  terrible  thing  were  true,  how 
could  she  be  elsewhere?    And  what  could  Cecil  do? 
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Could  he  sentence  his  own  child?  Was  it  in  his 
power  to  dismiss  or  defer  the  case?  Ought  he,  or 
dared  he,  conduct  the  trial  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring 
about  an  acquittal?  In  her  heart  she  had  tried  and 
convicted  the  unfortunate  girl  already ;  she  felt  that 
there  was  no  hope  except  in  some  technical  loop-hole 
— some  lack  or  inconsistency  of  evidence.  What 
would  Mr.  Luscombe  do?  He  could  not  destroy  evi- 
dence. The  prisoner  was  in  reality  being  tried  and 
condemned  or  acquitted  by  such  accidents  and  cir- 
cumstances as  were  known,  or  could  be  spoken  to,  by 
others.  She  thought  of  a  Bar  at  which  all  facts  are 
known  and  are  the  sole  witnesses,  jurors,  and  advo- 
cates, before  a  Judge  from  whom  nothing  is  concealed, 
and  was  calmed. 

She  looked  again  at  the  prisoner's  clear,  pale  face 
and  large,  luminous  eyes,  and  her  heart  smote  her 
that  she  had  too  readily  condemned  her.  Despite 
the  wild  vagabond  life  the  girl  had  led,  there  was  no 
trace  of  evil  in  that  despairing  young  face;  there 
was  a  tenderness  about  the  drooping  mouth  that 
negatived  the  possibility  of  child-murder;  the  death 
might,  after  all,  have  been  accidental  —  the  frail 
thread  of  an  infant's  life  is  so  quickly  snapped;  but, 
the  death  having  taken  place,  Cicely  would  have  the 
most  powerful  motives  for  concealing  it;  the  very 
clumsiness  and  futility  of  her  concealment  argued 
innocence. 

So  the  judge  was  thinking ;  but  he  knew  more  than 
Cynthia  of  the  case.  He  had  studied  faces  to  some 
purpose;  and  the  anxious  scrutiny  he  gave  to  the 
features  of  this  wronged  girl  told  him  that  there  was 
no  depravity,  though  there  might  be  frailty,  beneath 
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that  fair  exterior.  Terrible  possibilities  of  passion 
and  pride,  he  conjectured,  and  a  pride  to  which  shame 
was  intolerable;  but  there  was  a  sweetness,  a  look 
such  as  that  in  the  eyes  on  which  his  youth  had  rested 
for  comfort.  A  wholesome  and  gracious  nature  looked 
from  those  large  wistful  eyes,  even  a  generous  and 
noble  nature,  capable  of  great  sacrifice  and  lofty  as- 
piration ;  but  the  full,  proudly  curving  lips  suggested 
a  sensuous,  pleasure-loving  temperament.  Then  that 
wild  up-bringing,  the  loose  morality  and  coarse  talk 
of  the  wandering  circus  life;  the  workhouse  associa- 
tions; the  hard  life  of  a  friendless  and  incapable  do- 
mestic drudge.  Were  these  surroundings  in  which 
fine  qualities  are  easily  developed?  Could  the  purest 
nature  emerge  unscathed  from  such  a  furnace?  He 
had  been  strong  on  the  power  of  early  training  and 
association  and  the  consequent  urgency  of  parental 
responsibility.  Lack  of  training  or  ill-training  he 
held  to  be  the  chief  source  of  crime. 

If  what  he  dreaded  as  to  her  origin  were  true,  this 
was  an  exceptional  nature,  needing  exceptional  treat- 
ment; the  free  and  sturdy  Breton  peasant  strain 
blended  with  the  intellectual  needs  and  the  inbred 
delicacy  of  a  highly  cultured  race. 

The  piteous  spectacle  of  a  neglected,  wronged,  and 
lonely  childhood  and  youth  rose  before  him.  He 
pictured  the  artisan  home  from  which  the  child  fled 
to  the  unsuspected  perils  of  the  glittering  circus  life, 
no  doubt  rough,  possibly  brutal.  What  a  home  for 
the  highly  strung,  fervid  creature  before  him !  He 
pictured  the  girl  circus-rider,  her  fatal  beauty  blos- 
soming in  air  tainted  with  gas  and  tan  and  orange- 
peel,  companioned  by  rowdy  men  and  painted  wo- 
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men,  beguiled  by  the  poor  glitter  of  tinsel,  and  the 
cheap  admiration  of  the  ring.  He  saw  her,  berouged 
and  bedizened,  flying  through  hoops,  poised  on  men's 
shoulders,  overtasked,  over-indulged,  misled,  ill- 
treated,  escaping  contamination,  if  at  all,  by  a  mira- 
cle, and  his  conscience  accused  him.  What  could  be 
expected  of  a  girl  so  situated? 

Why  had  she  left  that  wild,  wandering  life?  Might 
she  have  become  aware  of  its  perils,  and  therefore 
fled  its  temptations?  It  was  not  an  attractive  career 
to  which  this  unfriended  child  turned  in  exchange, 
and  yet  she  had  not  turned  back  from  the  cinders 
and  ashes  of  dull  little  kitchens  to  the  spangles  and 
flying  steeds,  the  good  fellowship  and  good  fare  of 
Mademoiselle  Z6phyrine's  more  dazzling  lot.  She 
had  sufEered  want  and  sickness,  and  Heaven  alone 
knew  what  temptation,  before  this  final,  hopeless 
fall.  These  reflections  pleaded  for  her,  and  brought 
scalding  tears  to  her  judge's  eyes.  Surely  Mr,  Lus- 
combe  would  urge  previous  good  character,  improba- 
bility, and  lack  of  motive,  in  his  defence. 

After  all,  Cecil  was  not  sure  of  this  girl's  identity. 
he  would  try  to  dismiss  the  terror  of  it  from  his  mind, 
if  only  to  leave  his  brain  clear  and  his  mind  unbiased, 
that  he  might  fulfil  the  solemn  duty  for  which  he  sat 
in  that  high  pface,  wearing  the  scarlet  of  power  and 
the  ermine  of  purity.  He  was  there  to  administer 
justice  without  respect  of  persons;  it  was  his  duty  to 
dismiss  feeling,  suppress  the  man,  and  be  the  official 
only,  until  the  torture  of  that  cruel  trial  was  over 
and  right  done;  then  there  would  be  time  enough  to 
weep. 

The  junior  called  the  first  witness  for  the  prosecu- 
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tion ;  others  were  called  in  due  succession,  examined, 
cross-examined,  and  re-examined ;  the  sad  story  went 
on  with  amplified  and  emphasized  detail.  Hope  died 
in  Cecil's  heart:  it  seemed  as  if  he  had  been  sitting 
on  that  bench  for  an  eternity,  with  all  his  misdeeds 
arraigned  before  him,  compelled  by  an  invincible 
necessity  to  pronounce  his  own  iireversible  doom. 
All  that  a  judge  can  lawfully  do  to  procure  an  ac- 
quittal he  did,  striving  to  keep  his  brain  clear  and 
his  feelings  in  subjection. 

Cynthia  scarcely  knew  for  agonized  interest  in  this 
painful  drama  what  went  on  around  her;  she  was 
dimly  aware  that  her  brother,  after  vainly  trying  to 
get  her  away,  had  left  the  court  when  the  time  came 
for  his  train.  She  did  not  know  how  it  was  that  Bob 
Ryall  stood  near  her,  but  felt  some  comfort  in  his 
presence  and  in  the  look  which  he  gave  her,  telling 
her  that  he  knew. 

Of  late  years  he  was  in  constant  attendance  on  his 
master,  for  whom  his  attachment  seemed  to  increase 
with  time;  it  was  his  custom  to  hover  about  the 
courts  when  not  in  the  judge's  retiring-room,  so  as 
to  be  at  hand  in  case  he  was  wanted,  which  'case  oc- 
curred only  in  his  own  imagination.  He  did  not  so 
much  as  suggest  that  Lady  Marlowe  should  leave 
that  painful  scene;  he  merely  watched  her  with  his 
unobtrusive,  dog-like  fidelity,  and  brought  her  water 
and  wine  and  biscuits  when  he  thought  proper. 

Mr.  Luscombe  saw  that  some  strong  feeling  under- 
lay the  judge's  calmly  stem  exterior,  but  was  far  from 
divining  its  cause ;  he  saw,  too,  that  the  judge  was 
for  the  defence;  he  had  often  heard  that  to  gain  the 
judge  was  to  gain  the  cause,  so  he  was  glad  and  con- 
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fident.  IZl'.  Simeon  also  thought  the  judge  convinced 
of  the  prisoner's  innocence ;  this  surprised  and  piqued 
him  into  stronger  efforts  to  prove  her  guilt.  The 
junior  counsel,  Mr.  Sayer,  was  still  of  opinion  that 
Mr.  Justice  Marlowe,  as  usual,  held  his  judgment  in 
reserve. 

The  wood-cutter,  the  first  witness,  had  been  work- 
ing in  Weston  Wood  every  day  for  some  time  before 
and  after  the  loth ;  on  that  afternoon  he  saw  the  pris- 
oner enter  and  leave  the  wood ;  he  spoke  to  her ;  she 
stopped  at  his  cottage  on  her  return  and  obtained  a 
glass  of  water  from  his  wife,  who  then  observed  her 
evident  distress.  He  had  that  afternoon  seen  her 
sitting  on  the  felled  tree  near  the  pool  alone,  with 
the  child  in  her  arms.  He  observed  no  one  else  enter 
the  wood ;  he  had  been  at  work  near  the  gate  on  the 
Lesscombe  side  all  the  afternoon.  Weston  Wood  was 
a  favorite  picnicking  place,  but  was  little  visited  in 
the  dead  of  winter.  Of  course,  it  was  admitted  people 
might  have  entered  the  wood-path  from  the  opposite 
side  near  the  lonely  farm-house;  there  was  a  by-road 
from  another  high-road  on  that  side :  tBis  led  across 
the  field  to  this  farm  and  thence  through  Weston 
Wood  to  the  Lesscombe  road.  Yet  no  one  had  been 
seen  to  approach  the  wood  from  that  side  on  that 
afternoon. 

None  of  the  farm  people  had  ever  seen  the  pris- 
oner. When  Cicely  asked  for  water  at  the  wood- 
gutter's  cottage  on  the  Lesscombe  side,  she  was  trem- 
bling, her  clothes  were  torn  and  clayey;  she  said  she 
had  slipped  and  fallen  in  the  dusk.  The  wood-cutter 
had  found  bits  of  baby  clothes,  identified  by  Mrs. 
Dickson,  among  the  brush-wood,  and,  lying  near  the 
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black  pool  among  the  fern  between  the  post  and  the 
felled  trunk,  a  broken  string  of  beads.     The  witness 
dropped  his  bill-hook  into  the  pool  and  in  searching 
for  it  found  the  dead  baby.     The  weather  was  mild 
and  the  ground  soft  on  the  loth.     It  froze  on  the  next 
night.     Near  the  pool  there  was  a  footprint,  frost- 
hardened,  into  which  a  shoe  of  Cicely's  fitted.     The 
beads  found  in  the  bracken  were  part  of  a  silver- 
linked  ebony  chaplet  with  a  crucifix  attached,  known 
to  her  employers  as  Cicely's,  known  also  to  the  wo- 
man in  charge  of  the  child  as  having  been  placed, 
without  the  cross,  which  was  afterward   found  in 
Cicely's.possession,  on  the  child's  neck  on  that  after- 
noon. 

The  broken  chaplet  with  the  crucifix  was  produced. 
A  dimmed  and  moted  sunbeam  struck  on  the  silver 
mounting  and  made  it  sparkle  as  it  had  sparkled 
years  ago  from  the  snowdrift  at  Cottesloe,  as  it  had 
sparkled  years  ago  in  the  bright  summer  sunshine  in 
Brittany. 

It  was  handed  to  the  Bench ;  the  judge  took  both 
crucifix  and  broken  chaplet  in  his  hands  and  exam- 
ined them  attentively.  He  read  on  the  back  of  the 
crucifix  the  long-delayed  message  of  forgiveness,  the 
word  "Pardon,"  and  sighed.  Placing  the  twice- 
broken  rosary  on  the  desk  before  him,  he  looked  at 
the  prisoner  with  a  strained,  long  gaze,  and  sighed 
again  more  heavily. 

Cynthia  watched  him,  trembling  painfully,  half- 
rising  as  if  to  go  to  his  assistance,  feeling  that  all 
was  over  with  him.  But  the  trial  went  on,  the  judge 
apparently  listening  as  usual.  Five  minutes  passed 
—they  seemed  hours  lo  CyrvWi^c— ^xi^l  \.\v^u^  a  fresh 
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witness  beingf  about  to  be  called,  the  jadge»  whose 
face  was  gray  and  sad,  thoug^h  ccnnposed,  rose  and 
entered  his  retiring-room,  the  door  of  which  ¥ras  close 
to  his  hand. 

Then  Cynthia,  unable  to  contain  herself  longer, 
drew  down  her  veil  and  went  to  the  retiring-room  by 
the  other  door,  conducted  thither  by  the  faithful  ser- 
vant. Some  five  minutes  were  occupied  in  passing 
round  to  the  entrance ;  and  even  then  admittance  was 
not  at  once  gained.  But  at  last  she  was  admitted. 
The  judge  himself  opened  the  door  and  looked  at  her 
with  grave  but  calm  inquiry,  while  she  tried  to  speak, 
and  could  not  for  exceeding  agitation.  She  divined 
that  he  had  passed  beyond  the  reach  of  her  help  and 
sympathy,  and  that  she  was  left  behind  alone. 

"  Dear,"  he  said  at  last,  in  his  deep  voice,  answer- 
ing all  she  would  have  said  in  a  few  words,  "  leave 
me— you  cannot  help  me.  The  justice  of  God  has 
overtaken  me;  nothing  but  His  mercy  can  be  of  any 
avail  now." 

Saying  this  in  solemn,  measured  tones,  as  unim- 
passioned  in  their  utter  misery  as  those  of  a  suffering 
soul  speaking  from  beyond  the  tomb  might  be,  he 
turned  and  left  her,  shutting  the  door  with  a  sound 
that  extinguished  hope. 

Was  this  man,  who  inspired  her  with  a  vague  awe, 
almost  horror,  indeed  her  husband,  Cecil  Marlowe, 
the  man  she  had  loved  and  honored,  pitied  and  de- 
spised, and  forgiven?  This  ermined  judge,  looking 
taller  than  he  was  in  his  robes,  to  which  she  was  un- 
accustomed, towered  above  her  with  a  strange  and 
terrible  majesty;  there  was  an  incomprehensible 
something  in  the  features  set  in  solemn  agony,  and 
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the  deep  voice  devoid  of  all  feeling,  that  she  had 
never  before  known,  and  before  which  she  trembled. 
His  drawn  face  and  deep-sunken,  brilliant  eyes  gave 
him  an  unfamiliar  aquiline  look;  when  he  turned 
from  her  she  felt  cast  away  and  blotted  out  of  his  life. 

Perhaps  this  virtual  dismissal  from  a  share  in  hjs 
dreadful  sorrow  was  the  keenest  pain  Cynthia  ?ver 
received  from  her  husband ;  her  heart  stood  still  and 
her  blood  froze  beneath  it.  He  had  turned  away  of 
his  own  will  from  the  unloved,  he  was  now  obliged 
to  turn  from  the  beloved.  She  heard  the  door  close 
sharply  behind  him ;  she  felt  stunned,  crushed,  and 
incredulous ;  nothing  she  could  do  could  possibly  reach 
him  now ;  nothing  could  spare  him  the  stem  horror 
before  him. 

"  Robert!  Robert!"  she  cried,  catching  at  the  faith- 
ful servant's  arm  to  steady  herself  in  the  sick  whirl 
of  dismay  that  swept  over  her,  "what  will  he  do? — 
what  can  he  do?  He  cannot  try — ^he  cannot  sentence 
his  own  child!" 

"  He  may  get  her  let  off,"  Bob  replied  gruffly;  but 
Cynthia  did  not  hear;  her  anguish  overpowered  her, 
and  she  lost  consciousness. 

In  the  mean  time  the  judge  had  again  taken  his  seat 
on  the  bench.  The  familiar  scene  before  him  now 
seemed  unfamiliar  in  the  horror  that  brooded  over  it ; 
dusty  sunbeams  struggling  through  the  dim  windows 
athwart  the  murky  atmosphere  had  a  dull  red  glow ; 
there  was  a  strange  light  on  the  faces  turned  toward 
him — sordid,  unlovely^  vulgar  faces  most  of  them; 
there  was  something  demoniacal  in  the  aspect  of  the 
Bar  and  the  solicitors  and  in  the  whispered  colloquies 
between  these  and  their  attendant  clerks;  the  jurors' 
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faces  had  a  sinister  look ;  the  heavy  odor  of  the  un- 
washed public  and  the  breath  of  many  lungs  was 
dizzying;  a  stifled  laugh  between  whispering  report- 
ers had  a  mocking  sound.  There  was  even  a  strange 
lustre  in  the  beauty  of  the  prisoner  facing  him,  dis- 
tinct and  partly  touched  by  a  dimmed  sunbeam. 

She  looked  up  straight  in  his  face  when  he  resumed 
his  seat  on  the  bench;  her  look  cut  him  to  the  heart, 
for  it  was  the  look  of  the  little  disowned  child  who 
had  first  clung  to  him,  babbling  "papa,"  and  then 
shrunk  frightene<\  and  chilled  away  from  his  cold 
glance.  The  same  shy,  instinctive  shrinking  had  set 
him  against  the  baby ;  but  how  should  this  accused 
girl  look^  upon  her  judge  except  with  shrinking? 
Still,  it  seemed  unnatural  to  find  neither  love  nor 
.trust  in  the  gaze  of  his  own  child,  though  he  had 
never  loved  or  cherished  her.  A  mighty  wave  of 
pity  swelled  within  him  as  he  listened  to  the  witness 
whose  evidence  was  condemning  her,  and  remem- 
bered that  the  lost  girl  had  been  dear  and  her  birth 
welcome  to  only  one  human  being,  long  since  moul- 
dered in  her  grave. 

The  broken  rosary  still  lay  on  the  desk  before  him ; 
it  was  a  straw  at  which  he  thought  the  defence  would 
catch  and  cling  to.  For  Cicely  would  not  have  taken 
this  sure  means  of  identifying  her  child  had  she  in- 
tended to  kill  it.  And  this,  properly  set  forth  by  the 
defence,  might  save  her. 


CHAPTER   X. 

THE  DEFENCE. 

When  Lady  Marlowe  came  to  herself  again,  she 
went  back  to  the  court  to  see  the  end.  She  first  sent 
a  note  to  Mr.  Luscombe,  "  Save  this  girl,  for  God's 
sake,  for  the  sake  of  all  you  hold  dear.  She  must  not 
be  found  guilty." 

The  note  amazed  him.  How  could » he  save  her  if 
proved  guilty?  and  how  could  the  wife  of  Mr.  Justice 
Marlowe  suppose  that  a  barrister  would  not  do  his 
utmost  to  defend  his  client?  and  why  was  Lady  Mar- 
lowe present  and  so  deeply  interested  in  this  young 
woman?  He  was  unusually  interested  in  his  client 
himself.  He  was  young  and  chivalrous,  and  madly 
in  love ;  therefore  all  women,  especially  the  young 
and  beautiful,  were  objects  of  tenderness  and  inter- 
est to  him.  Besides,  there  was  something  about 
Cicely  Rennie  that  suggested  Cissie  Marlowe  to  her 
lover:  he  did  not  like  to  call  it  a  likeness,  it  was 
more  an  air,  a  poise  of  the  head,  certain  tones,  and, 
in  particular,  a  quick,  shy  way  of  looking  up  and 
down  again.  Had  Lady  Marlowe  observed  what  he 
thought  too  subtle  for  any  but  a  lover's  eye  to  dis- 
cover? The  prisoner's  resemblance  to  her  judge  did 
not  strike  him  until  afterward ;  it  is  a  long  reach  of 
imagination  to  compare  the  soft  young  face  of  a  beau- 
tiful and  uneducated  girl  with  the  strong  masculine 
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features  of  a  mature  man  of  cultivated  intellect ;  be- 
sides, he  had  never  seen  the  subtler  qualities  of  the 
judge's  face,  the  memories  of  youth  traced  in  sym- 
pathetic iiik  there. 

In  addition  to  this  natural,  bias  to  the  unfortunate 
young  woman  whose  life  was  staked  upon  the  issue 
of  the  day,  he  was  convinced  of  her  innocence — why, 
he  could  scarcely  explain  to  himself,  much  less  dem- 
onstrate to  others,  but  he  was  sure  that  something 
lurkefd  behind  that  the  prisoner  would  not  reveal. 

"  She  was  alwaysa  limb,"  Cynthia  heard  a  dingy, 
elderly  woman  just  in  front  of  her  mutter  to  another, 
"  a  come-by-chance  my  master  picked  out  of  the  gut- 
ter and  bred  up  for  his  own.  She  run  off  after  the 
circtis  people,  and  there  we  seen  her  afterward  danc- 
ing a-hofseback  with  no  petticoats  to  speak  of,  as 
bold  as  brass.  Then  she  turned  light-fingered  and 
run  off  from  they  when  found  out.  I  always  said  as 
she  was  bound  to  go  wrong.  'Tis  in  the  blood  of  the 
likes  of  she. " 

This  in  a  raucous  whisper,  tainted  with  gin  and 
onio6s,  came  to  Lady  Marlowe's  strained  ear  and  di- 
vided her  attention  painfully  with  the  witness  under 
examination;  she  saw  this  woman  go  out  of  court 
and  return,  drawing  the  back  of  her  hand  across  her 
mouth,  many  times  during  the  day. 

Cicely's  mistress  and  her  blind  husband  witnessed 
to  prisoner's  good  character,  quiet  demeanor,  and 
long  service;  they  had  taken  her  characterless, 
ragged,  and  destitute,  when  she  was  trying  to  sell 
matches  iti  the  streets.  At  that  time  she  had  recently 
come  out  of  the  workhouse  aftet  an  illness  of  some 
ffionthe.    She  quickly  made  herself  useful  and  be- 
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loved,  and  became  a  sort  of  companion  and  reader  to 
her  master,  and  a  kind  of  lady's-maid  to  his  daugh- 
ters. She  had  spoken  frankly  of  her  past  life.  She 
had  asked  for  no  holiday  until  about  a  year  before  the 
visit  to  Lesscombe,  when  she  had  one  whole  day  for 
a  country  excursion.  She  had  no  followers.  No  one 
at  Woodleigh  suspected  that  she  had  not  been  visit- 
ing her  old  fellow-servant  at  Lesscombe  in  Novem- 
ber ;  she  had  even  written  a  letter  with  that  address 
while  actually  at  Mrs.  Dickson's  in  the  same  town. 
When  charged  with  the  murder  she  had  been  sur- 
prised, but  not  alarmed.  When  taxed  with  it,  she 
acknowledged  the  birth  of  her  child  and  having  given' 
a  false  name,  but  maintained  that  she  was  married, 
to  whom  or  where  she  declined  to  say,  nor  would  she 
say  to  whom  she  had  given  her  child ;  the  dead  baby 
was  not  hers.  The  Woodleigh  servants  were  aware 
that  she  received  letters  from  some  unknown  corre- 
spondent, and  always  contrived  to  anticipate  the  post- 
man's knock  and  take  them  in  herself.  A  daily  paper 
containing  a  paragraph  describing  the  finding  of  the 
dead  baby  in  Weston  Wood  had  been  seen  in  Cicely's 
hands.  She  looked  through  the  paper  as  usual  before 
reading  it  to  her  master;  but  she  did  not  read  that 
paragraph  aloud.  After  that  she  went  to  her  room, 
in  which  a  fellow-servant  afterward  found  a  pile  of 
burnt  and  charred  written  papers  in  the  grate. 

On  the  afternoon  of  January  loth  she  was  dressing 
her  child  by  Mrs.  Dickson's  sitting-room  fire,  when  a 
neighbor  dropped  in  and  saw  the  beads  wound  twice 
round  the  child's  neck  beneath  its  cloak.  The  neigh- 
bor looked  curiously  at  the  prisoner,  who  rose  and 
finished  dressing  the  child  in  an  adjoining  bedroom. 
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The  neighbor  then  told  Mrs.  Dickson  that  she  recog- 
nized the  young  woman  as  her  husband's  adopted 
child.  Cicely  Rennie,  and  that  she  had  run  away  from 
them  and  been  known  as  Mademoiselle  Z^phyrine  in 
a  circus  company,  from  which  she  had  been  turned 
away  for  misconduct. 

Here  the  judge  interposed  to  ask  what  that  had  to 
do  with  the  question,  upon  which  Mr.  Sykes  Simeon 
replied  that  the  prisoner's  antecedents  bore  strongly 
upon  the  case. 

Mr.  Sykes  Simeon  had  a  strong  case,  as  he  and  his 
junior  informed  the  jury:  motive,  probability,  possi- 
bility, circumstantial  evidence.  The  baby  was  taken 
into  the  wood  by  its  mother,  beyond  all  doubt;  it  was 
beyond  alV  doubt  left  there.  No  one  else  was  in  the 
wood  at  the  time;  the  prisoner  was  tracked  by  the 
footprints  and  broken  beads  to  the  pool  in  which 
the  body  was  found ;  she  was  showing  every  sign  of 
guilt  when  leaving  Weston  Wood;  she  was  not  a 
credible  or  well-conducted  person,  and  the  accounts 
she  gave  of  the  afternoon's  work  were  not  only  in- 
credible but  also  irreconcilable  one  with  another. 

All  this  Mr.  Sykes  Simeon  put  before  the  jury  in 
his  final  address  with  his  accustomed  skill  and  lucid- 
ity, hovering  above  the  bar  as  he  spoke,  like  a  black- 
winged  bird  of  prey,  and  giving,  according  to  his 
habit  when  warming  to  his  work,  a  succession  of 
pushes  to  his  wig,  till  it  gradually  became  tilted  to 
one  side  and  occasionally  toppled  off,  when  it  was 
caught  with  amazing  dexterity,  silently  replaced,  and 
gradually  pushed  off  again  without  a  sign  of  discom- 
posure on  Mr.  Sykes  Simeon's  part. 

This  effect  Mr.  Luscombe  was  never  tired  of  sketch- 
26 
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ing,  but  this  time  it  was  for  the  benefit  of  Miss  Cissie 
Marlowe.  He  put  in  a  few  last  touches,  exaggerating 
the  heavy  cavalry  mustache  that  suited  so  ill  with 
Mr.  Sykes  Simeon's  wig,  before  he  rose  to  open  the 
defence ;  then  he  glanced  at  the  comer  in  which  Lady 
Marlowe  sat,  as  if  to  reassure  her. 

He  admitted*  his  client's  carrying  the  child  into 
the  wood  and  returning  agitated  without  it.  It  was 
impossible  to  prove  a  negative ;  the  fact  that  no  one 
had  been  seen  to  enter  the  wood  from  the  other  side 
and  take  the  child  away  was  by  no  means  inconsistent 
with  such  an  occurrence.  There  was  no  evidence  as 
to  who  drowned  the  child  found  In  the  pool  nor  exact 
evidence  as  to  the  day  on  which  it  was  drowned ;  the 
evidence  as  to  its  identity  with  the  prisoner's  child 
was  merely  presumptive.  Motive  for  a  crime  so  seri- 
ous and  so  inconsistent  with  the  prisoner's  character 
was  entirely  wanting.  A  gentle,  amiable,  and  well- 
conducted  young  woman,  showing  great  affection  for 
her  baby — a  young  woman  who  had  maintained  a 
blameless  reputation  in  most  trying  surroundings; 
for  only  the  vaguest  and  most  unsatisfactory  evi- 
dence cast  any  reproach  on  her,  prior  to  her  taking 
service  at  Woodleigh — was  in  the  last  degree  unlikely 
to  do  fatal  violence  to  her  own  child.  The  fear  of 
shame  was  not  present.  She  had  contracted  a  secret 
marriage,  or  what  she  believed  to  be  such,  and  had  a 
motive  for  temporarily  concealing  the  child's  birth. 
She  maintained  that  she  had  given  it  into  the  hand 
of  a  relative — why  not  its  father?  since  it  was  objected 
that  the  child  had  no  other  known  relatives.  That 
unknown  father  was  evidently  in  circumstances  far 
above  those  of  the  prisoner.     A  naked  babe  of  three 
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months  could  not  easily  be  identified.  This  child 
had  been  in  the  water  many  days.  The  prisoner  had 
been  unmoved  at  the  sight  of  it;  she  had  denied  its 
being  hers;  she  had  spoken  of  a  peculiarity  in  her 
own  child  not  found, in  the  drowned  baby.  If  she 
intended  to  kill  her  child,  why  did  she  place  the  pe- 
culiar and  well-known  beads  upon  it  first  ?  The  beads 
were  broken;  one  half  she  kept,  the  other  half  she 
had,  by  her  own  account,  placed  on  the  child.  She 
had  no  doubt  dropped  her  own  half  by  the  pool  when 
taking  out  her  handkerchief  to  bathe  her  face  after 
her  fall  in  the  dusk,  which  would  be  very  thick  within 
the  wood  between  half-past  four  and  five  on  an  even- 
ing in  January.  As  for  burning  her  letters  after  read- 
ing  aloud  from  the  paper  which  contained  the  account 
of  the  discovery  in  Weston  Wood,  that  action,  though 
ill-advised,  was  quite  consistent  with  innocence,  and 
arose  from  the  desire  she  had  shown  all  through  to 
keep  her  marriage  secret.  She  must  have  known 
that  it  was  dangerous  to  have  been  seen  carrying  a 
child  through  Weston  Wood  about  that  time,  espe- 
cially a  child  which,  being  now  beyond  the  seas,  as 
she  had  said,  it  was  impossible  to  produce. 

Besides,  there  was  no  evidence  that  she  had  seen 
the  paragraph  or  burned  the  papers,  beyond  the  fact 
that  ashes  of  written  paper  were  found  in  the  grate, 
and  there  was  no  evidence  that  they  were  letters  or 
the  prisoner's  property.  Her  silence  as  to  the  hus- 
band's name  was  only  consistent  with  a  wife's  loy- 
alty. That  unknown  husband  and  father  might  be 
out  of  reach  and  hearing  of  the  present  necessity,  or, 
what  was  highly  probable,  he  might  be  a  heartless 
blackguard  and  only  too  glad  to  be  rid  of  a  tie  of 
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which  he  had  wearied.  No  woman  in  her  senses,  if 
guilty,  would  have  left  the  baby's  wardrobe  with  the 
woman  who  had  had  charge  of  it.  To  find  a  verdict 
against  the  prisoner  in  this  case  was  to  find  that  she 
not  only  committed  an  impossible  and  causeless  act 
of  cruel  violence,  but  that  she  took  the  utmost  pains 
to  fasten  the  guilt  of  that  act  upon  herself.  Such, 
briefly  put,  was  the  substance,  duly  supported  by  wit- 
nesses, duly  examined,  cross-examined,  and  re-exam- 
ined, of  Mr.  Luscombe's  defence. 

When  he  had  finished,  a  folded  paper  was  sent  to 
him,  through  several  hands,  b}'  Mr.  Sayer.  Eagerly 
opening  it,  he  found  a  sketch  of  Mr.  Sykes  Simeon 
.  with  wig  at  vanishing-point,  nothing  more. 

Cynthia's  head  swam  as  she  listened  with  strained 
attention,  tortured  and  distracted  by  a  maddening 
desire  to  set  Mr.  Sykes  Simeon's  wig  straight.  And 
as  her  own  hopes  rose  and  fell  she  wondered  if  Cicely, 
to  whom  much  that  was  dark  to  her  counsel  must  be 
clear,  experienced  similar  alternations  of  feeling; 
she  gazed,  fascinated  by  sympathy  and  pity,  upon  the 
young  woman's  face,  of  which  she  could  from  her 
position  only  see  the  profile,  and  sometimes  only  the 
beautiful  line  of  cheek  and  throat  continued  from  the 
forehead  and  passing  just  be5'ond  the  delicate  ear; 
but  she  could  clearly  see  her  hands  resting  on  the 
edge  of  the  dock,  and  these  were  eloquent  as  the 
judge's  in  their  nervous  movements. 

But  sometimes  Lady  Marlowe's  intense  interest  in 
Cicely's  touching  personality  distracted  her  attention 
even  from  her  trial,  and  her  thoughts  wandered  off 
into  speculations  on  the  girl's  early  life  arid  up-bring- 
ing, so  that  she  occasionally  lost  the  thread  of  the 
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terribly  interesting  argument.  Then  a  fly,  beguiled 
by  premature  summer  hopes,  came  buzzing  frivo- 
lously in  the  polluted  sunbeams  and  dingy  shadows; 
it  made  perpetual  raids  upon  Mr.  Sykes  Simeon*s  in- 
dignant nose ;  it  hummed  about  the  prisoner's  face, 
returning  again  and  again  with  fussy  pertinacity; 
finally  it  hung  itself  up  in  Mr.  Luscombe*s  wig, 
whence  i.  was  captured  and  doomed  to  death  in  an 
ink-pot. 

This  light-hearted  winged  creature  carried  Cyn- 
thia's thoughts  out  to  the  peace  and  sunny  purity  of 
open  fields,  over  which  wild  birds  hovered  in  pellucid 
air,  to  the. clear  spring  sky,  the  .happy  bursting  of 
sweet  primrose  buds,  the  gentle,  gradual  uncrum- 
pling  of  variously  curled  and  crisped  leafage  in  the 
genial  rush  of  youth  and  life  at  their  eternal  renewal, 
to  pleasant  song-filled  copses,  through  which  her  own 
Cissie  was  roaming  on  that  sunny  day,  innocent,  free, 
and  happy,  while  "the  other  Cissie,  the  poor  Cissie," 
stood  through  the  long  hours  closely  guarded  in  the 
dismal  court  to  be  tried  for  her  life. 

Was  the  pale  young  prisoner  thinking  of  pleasant 
fields  and  woods,  of  wild-flowers  and  singing-birds 
she  would  never  more  see?  She  looked  tired  as  she 
rested  lightly  on  the  edge  of  the  dock,  listening  to 
the  dispute  over  her  life  with  flagging  interest.  Two 
quarrelling  sparrows  dashed  against  the  wire-bound 
windows,  loudly  scolding,  twittering,  and  fluttering, 
while  counsel  for  the  prosecution  was  finally  address- 
ing the  jury  with  sadly  disarranged  wig ;  the  prisoner 
looked  up  and  followed  the  sparrows'  movements 
with  drooping,  weary  mouth  and  wistful  eyes. 

"Oh  for  the  wings,  the  wings  of  a  dove!"  Cicely 
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seemed  to  hear  a  beautiful  boy-treble  singing  in  aa 
old  cathedral. 

As  the  day  went  on  the  court  filled.  It  had  been 
rumored  abroad  that  the  once  well-known  Z^hyrine 
— a  few  years  since  so  often  seen  glittering  through 
Alcaster  streets,  now  in  white  satin  in  a  nautilus 
shell,  drawn  by  twelve  tiny  ponies,  now  in  Eastern 
costume  on  a  camel,  now  sitting  by  a  chained  lion, 
her  small  hand  on  its  mane — was  being  tried  for  her 
life.  Witnesses,  escaping  the  vigilance  of  guardian 
police,  and  solacing  themselves  at  adjacent  but  more 
festive  bars,  had  spoken  of  mysterious  and  inexplica- 
ble circumstances  connected  with  the  triad.  Wood- 
leigh  and  Lesscombe  were  both  within  reach  of  the 
county  town,  whence  it  was  possible  to  go  gypsying 
in  Weston  Wood.  It  was  market  day,  and  the  town 
full  of  country  folk  with  spare  time  on  their  hands  ; 
all  sorts  of  people  kept  surging  in,  like  an  over- 
whelming wave  of  destiny,  upon  the  prisoner,  as 
if  to  sweep  her  out  of  existence.  So  the  day  wore 
on,  and  counsel  contended  on  either  side  for  her 
life. 

Dark  rings  gradually  circled  Cicely's  large  and 
lustrous  eyes,  her  features  sharpened,  and  grew  more 
like  Cecil's;  the  full,  deep  crimson  of  her  lips  was 
marred  by  black  patches  of  drought ;  she  held  herself 
less  and  less  upright  and  leaned  oftener  on  the  ledge 
before  her.  The  judge's  face  grew  sharper  and 
grayer,  the  nervous  movement  of  his  hands  more  fre- 
quent, his  eyes  blazed  in  their  sunken  sockets;  ten 
years  seemed  added  to  his  age. 

Prosecution  and  defence  came  at  last  to  an  end; 
evidence  had  been  sifted  to  the  utmost;  the  long  day 
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was  approaching  its  close;  it  only  remained  for  the 
able  and  experienced  judge  to  sum  up. 

But  Mr.  Justice  Marlowe  did  not  begin  to  sum  up 
with  his  accustomed  promptitude ;  he  remained  gaz- 
ing  with  eyes  that  saw  nothing  external,  straight 
before  him  past  the  prisoner's  slight  figure  silhouetted 
against  the  dingy  slate-color  of  the  farthest  wall. 
The  heads  of  the  Bar  beneath  him  approached  each 
other,  tossing  like  some  strange  species  of  gray  cab- 
bage endowed  with  motive  power;  a  hum  of  con- 
versation rose  from  the  body  of  the  court  and  was 
suppressed ;  a  bugle  rang  out  clear  and  joyous  from 
a  part  of  the  building  used  as  barracks;  the  measured 
tramp  of  a  party  of  soldiers  was  heard  on  the  grav- 
elled inclosure  outside  the  court-house  windows ;  far- 
ther off,  the  roll  of  wheels  rose  and  fell,  and  rose 
again ;  a  barrel-organ  was  drowsily  droning  out  "  Ah 
chfe  la  Morte;"  a  baby  was  screaming  in  an  adjacent 
street,  and  pigeons  were  cooing  tranquilly  on  the 
sunny  architrave  without.  All  these  sounds  seemed 
impressive  and  important  to  Cecil,  as  if  heard  before 
in  some  great  crisis ;  but  over  and  through  them  all  was 
the  sound  of  the  sea,  thundering  on  the  surf-fringed 
Breton  coast,  breaking  in  mellow  music  at  the  foot 
of  Swanboume  cliffs ;  now  the  many-leagued  roar  of 
the  ground-swell,  now  the  harsh  scream  of  its  back- 
draught  over  the  dragged  shingle ;  now  louder,  now 
softer,  but  always  the  sea. 

The  wigged  heads  in  front  of  him  wavered  more 
and  more :  now  they  looked  like  some  horrid  growth 
of  goblin  fungus;  the  great  dust-coated  gaselier, 
banging  from  the  ceiling,  swayed  as  if  about  to  fall ; 
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the  sea  of  reddish  faces  turned  toward  him  was 
blended  in  a  dizzy  blur. 

He  opened  his  lips ;  they  were  stiff  and  dry ;  no 
sound  issued  from  his  parched  mouth.  A  hum  of 
conversation  rose  from  the  court,  was  silenced,  rose 
again,  and  was  once  more  stilled.  He  drank  a  tum- 
bler of  cool  water,  and  again  tried  to  begin. 

Below,  in  her  distant  corner,  Cynthia  sat,  with  her 
face  covered,  silently  praying. 


CHAPTER    XI. 

THE  SUMMING-UP. 

The  scene  before  the  judge  gradually  became  dis- 
tinct and  steady,  the  sea  of  faces  calmed,  the  dingy 
gaselier  hung  motionless;  signs  of  fatigue  and  men- 
tal trouble  became  more  apparent  in  the  prisoner. 
The  hard  face  of  Mrs.  Dickson,  the  sour  and  evil  vis- 
age  of  the  witness,  the  wife  of  Cicely's  adopted  father, 
from  whom  she  had  run  away  in  her  childhood,  the 
low,  cunning  look  of  the  man  who  deposed  that  Cicely 
was  to  have  been  dismissed  for  misconduct  from  the 
circus  company,  the  stolid  countenances  of  the  rural 
police,  the  weather-beaten  faces  of  the  wood-cutter 
and  his  wife,  showed  clearly;  a  clock  over  the  gate- 
way struck  with  a  deep  boom,  and  set  other  clocks 
in  the  town  chiming.  The  jury  looked  impatient, 
the  Bar  restless;  even  the  javelin-men,  warders,  and 
police  seemed  to  protest  silently  against  the  delay. 

Then  Cecil  remembered  how,  as  a  boy,  the  nervous 
excitement  of  having  to  recite  before  an  audience 
made  him  violently  sick ;  the  trivial  memory,  with 
the  accompanying  sensation  of  nausea,  would  keep 
intruding  with  another  equally  irrelevant,  his  first 
sight  of  Cicely,  a  crumpled,  crying,  copper-colored 
scrap  of  superfluous  humanity.  But  at  last  he  made 
one  strong  and  final  effort  to  conquer  and  compose 
himself,  and  began  his  summing-up. 

—  407 
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The  sound  of  his  own  voice,  steady,  clear,  and 
resonant,  gave  him  confidence  and  calm ;  his  brain 
cleared,  his  ideas  arranged  themselves  in  orderly  se- 
quence, he  felt  that  he  had  risen  above  personal 
things  and  would  be  able  to  do  the  stem  duty  of  his 
oflfice.  That  intense  desire  which  is  the  father  of  so 
much  illogical  thought,  together  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  case,  had  by  this  time  brought  him  to 
believe  in  the  innocence,  or  at  least  the  legal  inno- 
cence, of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar;  all  he  had  to  do 
now  was  to  arrange  the  sifted  evidence  and  argu- 
ments for  and  against  the  guilt  of  the  accused,  with 
linking  comments,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring  the 
minds  of  the  jury  to  a  similar  conviction.  That  was 
all,  that  was  nothing;  and  yet  he  trembled  all  over, 
and  yet  he  wished  he  had  never  been  bom. 

The  Bar  yawned ;  they  .were  fairly  sure  of  the  issue, 
and  wished  the  judge  would  bring  the  case  to  an  end. 
Mr.  Sayer  was  thinking  of  the  next  case.  Mr  Sykes 
Simeon  had  adjusted  his  wig,  and  was  pencilling 
notes;  Mr.  Luscombe  was  reflecting  on  his  defence, 
and  thinking  how  much  simpler  it  would  have  been 
with  the  prisoner  in  the  witness-box.  Mr.  Smithson, 
solicitor  for  the  defence,  was  wishing  he  could  have 
instructed  counsel  more  fully,  when  something  un- 
familiar in  the  familiar  tones  of  the  judge  arrested 
and  riveted  their  attention  to  the  end. 

He  began  by  praising  counsel  on  each  side.  Noth- 
ing had  been  left  undone  to  enable  the  jury  to  per- 
form the  most  solemn  and  important  duty  a  British 
subject  could  fulfil — to  pronounce  upon  the  guilt  or 
innocence  of  a  fellow-creature,  arraigned  before  a 
legal  tribunal  for  a  capital  crime.    They  were  not  to 
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bring  a  human  being  tinder  the  power  of  tie  criminal 
law  unless  that  person's  guilt  was  fully  established 
beyond  all  reasonable  doubt.  It  was  not  in  the  na- 
ture of  things  human  that  any  man  could  know  the 
whole  truth  about  anything.  But  if  they  were  con- 
vinced that  a  thing  was  true  after  due  consideration, 
after  duly  sifting  the  evidence,  they  were  bound  to 
act  on  that  conviction.  They  were  not  to  shrink 
from  their  duty,  however  painful ;  they  were  to  be 
deterred  by  no  consideration  of  the  prisoner's  youth 
and  temptations,  her  most  unfortunate  up-bringing, 
her  neglected  childhood  and  unfriended  youth.  Such 
considerations  would  plead  for  her  at  a  higher  tribu- 
nal ;  in  the  light  of  Divine  and  unerring  justice,  such 
considerations  might,  he  thought  they  would,  wholly 
absolve  her,  placing  the  guilt  on  others — on.those  re- 
sponsible for  the-soul  they  had  launched  on  the  sea  of 
this  troubled  world,  and  left  helpless  and  unguarded 
to  drift  at  th«  mercy  of  its  cruel  waves. 

The  duty  that  lay  upon  them  was  to  decide  whether 
the  prisoner  at  the  bar  was  or  was  not  guilty  of  the 
wilful  murder  of  her  own  cMld.  It  was  a  very  terrible 
thing  to  see  a  young  creature  like  the  prisoner,  singu- 
larly endowed  with  natural  gifts,  a  soft,  frail  woman, 
credited  by  those  who  knew  her  with  an  amiable  and 
gentle  disposition — a  terrible  thing  to  see  this  young, 
tender  creature  charged  with  a  crime  so  awful,  a  deed 
so  merciless  and  so  unnatural,  as  the  wilful  murder  of 
her  own  helpless  babe.  The  woman  who  would  do 
that  must  indeed  be  in  desperate  straits.  One  so 
friendless,  ill-taught,  and  dangerously  gifted  as  the 
prisoiner  might  only  too  easily  have  brought  herself 
iiito  «  position  that  was  intolerable  as  long  as  her 
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living  child  bore  witness  to  it.  Such  an  one  was, 
indeed,  to  be  pitied,  for  what  is  so  terrible  as  shame? 
but  such  an  one  was  not  to  be  excused.  The  law  of 
the  land,  based  on  that  higher  law  which  demands 
life  for  life,  declared  that  such  a  criminal,  however 
sorely  tempted,  however  cruelly  misled,  however 
desperate  with  misery,  must  die.  This  with  solemn 
emphasis,  followed  by  a  long,  long  pause. 

Therefore,  if  the  jury  were  indeed  convinced  that 
the  evidence  before  them  convicted  the  prisoner  at 
the  bar,  they  must  find  a  verdict  accordingly.  They 
must  dismiss  all  feeling  and  prejudice  from  their 
minds,  and  remember  that  the  one  and  only  question 
before  them  was:  Did  Cicely  Mar — Cicely  Rennie 
— ^the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  drown  a  child  in  a  certain 
pool  in  Weston  Wood  on  the  afternoon  of  the  loth  of 
January  last? 

To  that  end  they  must  weigh  the  sifted  evidence 
before  them.  It  was  quite  clear  that,  between  three 
and  four  o'clock  on  the  afternoon-  mentioned,  the 
prisoner  carried  her  own  child  into  Weston  Wood ;  it 
was  quite  clear  that  she  returned  without  it,  and  in 
a  distressed  condition,  which  might  be  accounted  for 
by  her  own  narration  of  her  actions.  It  was  also 
quite  clear  that  she  had  stood  on  the  edge  of  the  pool 
on  that  afternoon,  and  quite  clear  that  an  infant  of 
the  same  sex  and  apparent  age  as  hers  had  been  found 
drowned  in  that  pool  some  days  later.  But  it  was 
by  no  means  clear  that  it  was  the  prisoner's  child, 
though  the  presumptive  evidence  to  that  effect  was 
strong.  Counsel  for  the  defence  had  ably  dwelt  upon 
this,  and  upon  the  fact  that  though  a  peculiarity  in 
the  prisoner's  child  was  asserted  only  by  the  prisone'ri 
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and  denied  by  the  woman  who  had  charge  of  it,  the 
latter  would  naturally  have  observed  the  infant's 
body  less  closely  than  its  mother  would  have  done. 

So  he  commented  on  the  quality  of  the  evidence, 
and  the  leading  points  in  the  prosecution  and  de- 
fence, dwelling  strongly  on  the  inadequacy  of  mo- 
tive, if  the  prisoner  were  indeed  married,  which  the 
prosecution  had  denied.  The  defence  had  maintained 
the  existence  of  the  secret  marriage,  reasonably  sug- 
gesting the  absence  of  the  nameless  husband,  his 
presumed  ignorance  of  the  present  case,  his  supposed 
higher  rank  and  probable  strong  motives  for  tem- 
porary secrecy.  The  loyalty  of  a  wife  was  a  strong 
thing,  a  very  strong  thing. 

The  judge  paused ;  Cynthia  saw  that  his  hand  rested 
on  the  crucifix  on  which  Rente's  pardon  was  in- 
scribed, and  that  the  fevered  brilliance  of  his  eyes 
was  softened.  One  wild,  swift  pang  of  jealousy  went 
through  her;  she  seemed  to  see  the  frozen  hand 
reaching  out  of  the  grave  after  all  these  years.  Yet 
it  was  right.  That  poor  girl  had  been  his  true  wife; 
the  rights  of  a  wife  were  still  hers. 

Such  loyalty  to  the  letter,  the  judge  continued, 
might  and  often  did  produce  disastrous  results ;  but 
it  existed,  to  the  lasting  honor  of  human  nature,  and, 
in  forming  a  just  estimate  of  human  action,  it  had  to 
be  taken  into  account.  He  dwelt  further  upon  the 
counsel's  suggestion  that  the  prisoner's  infant  might 
have  died  in  the  wood,  in  which  case  many  motives 
would  have  led  to  the  concealment  of  the  body  and 
clothing.  But  the  rosary,  he  pointed  out,  was  the 
strongest  point  against  deliberate  slaying  of  the  child, 
while  such  passionate,  unpremeditated  killing  as  con- 
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stitutes  manslaughter  was  impossible  in  the  case  of 
an  tmconscions  infant. 

"Gentlemen  of  the  jury,"  he  said  in  conclusion, 
"  the  case  is  before  you.  Your  plain  duty  is  before 
you.  It  is  important  and  solemn,  but  simple  and 
clear.  You  must  allow  no  one  to  suffer  under  the 
criminal  law  unless  you  are  irresistibly,  positively, 
and  affifmatively  convinced  beyond  all  reasonable 
doubt  of  that  person's  guilt.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  your  most  sacred  duty  to  allow  no  guilty  person  to 
go  free." 

The  judge's  agitation  became  increasingly  and 
painfully  evident  as  he  spoke  these  words,  the  last 
of  which  died  away  in  a  toneless,  sibilant  whisper; 
this  agitation  was  magnetic;  it  pervaded  the  court, 
every  creature  in  which  became  vaguely  conscious  of 
something  unusual  and  terrible  underlying  the  judge's 
singular  emotion. 

In  an  awe-filled  silence,  which  made  their  move- 
ments audible,  the  jury  retired.  The  court  waited 
during  what  seemed  an  eternity.  The  judge  hesi- 
tated before  retiring,  and  rose  with  diflficulty ;  he  was 
shivering;  his  face  became  grayer  and  more  drawn, 
till  it  was  hardly  recognizable.  A  long  rod  of  ruddy 
sunshine,  which  had  made  his  scarlet  blaze  in  vivid, 
quivering  light  during  his  last  words,  shot  upward, 
touching  the  royal  arms  on  the  canopy  and  making 
the  gilded  "  Dieu  et  mon  droit"  glitter  fierily. 

The  prisoner,  whose  hands  were  nervously  clasped 
in  the  same  way  as  the  judge's,  looked  up  at  this  last 
ray  of  sunlight;  if  it  faded  before  the  jury  returned, 
she  thought,  so  would  her  life  go  out  in  darkness;  if 
it  flickered  on,  she  would  live.     Her  lips  parted,  her 
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breath  came  thickly,  her  eyes  were  fixed  on  the 
changing  sunbeam  and  the  burning  words  "  Dieu  et 
mon  droit."  The  sunbeam  flickered  up  and  away 
over  the  rampant  gold  lion,  over  the  English  leopards, 
over  the  crown  of  England,^  tben^  shot  in  crimson  in- 
tensity on  to  the  dingy  ceiling,  where  it  was  suddenly 
quenched,  leaving  the  gray  building  grayer  and  the 
masses  of  gathering  shadow  heavier. 

The  clock  ticked  out  ten  minutes  of  t>ppiessive  si- 
lence and  suspense ;  a  gun  boomed  the  set  of  sun ; 
when  its  echoes  had  died  away,  the  steps  of  the  jury 
were  heard  returning,  and  all  eyes  were  directed  to 
their  box. 


CHAPTER    XII. 

THE  VERDICT. 

Twelve  good  men  and  true,  commonplace,  re- 
spectable British  citizens,  concerned  daily  with  buy- 
ing and  selling  and  harassed  by  petty  domestic  and 
business  cares,  but  to-day  charged  with  the  tragic 
burden  of  life  and  death,  as  august,  as  ominous,  as 
weighted  with  doom  as  a  chorus  of  Fates  or  of  Furies 
in  a  Greek  drama,  the  jurors  re-entered  their  box, 
their  faces  inscrutable  in  the  shadows,  their  bearing 
impressive  and  solemn  in  its  very  impassiveness. 

Then  a  voice  rose  from  the  gloom,  addressing  these 
twelve  arbiters  of  life  and  death : 

"  Are  you  agreed  upon  your  verdict?"  Whereupon, 
without  delay,  the  foreman  replied,  "  Yes,"  the  short, 
dry  monosyllable  sounding  harsh  to  Cynthia,  ominous 
to  the  prisoner,  and  giving  the  judge  the  horrible 
nausea  of  intense  eihotion  and  terror. 

"Do  you,"  continued  the  voice  from  the  darkness, 
"  find  the  prisoner.  Cicely  Rennie,  guilty  or  not  guilty 
of  the  wilful  murder  of  her  infant  child?" 

Every  ear  was  strained  to  listen ;  every  heart,  even 
the  most  hardened,  was  magnetically  influenced  by 
the  atmosphere  overcharged  with  terrible  emotion; 
every  creature  present  was  conscious  of  some  slight' 
shuddering,  when  the  foreman  replied  in  a  steady, 
distinct  voice,   every  tone  of  which  pierced,   over- 
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weighted  with  despair,  through  the  judge's  inmost 
soul: 

"  We  find  her  guilty.** 

The  prisoner  gave  a  slight  start,  a  movement  like 
that  of  a  horse  under  a  sudden  lash.  Three  or  four 
of  the  policemen  and  warders,  who  had  entered 
shortly  before,  moved  forward  and  closed  round  the 
dock.  There  arose  from  the  court  that  subdued,  in- 
articulate murmur  perceptible  in  a  numerous  assem- 
bl}''  suddenly  relieved  from  emotional  tension,  indis- 
tinct and  complex  as  the  hum  of  many  insects  on  a 
summer  evening;  and  then  a  strange  and  terrible 
thing  happened — it  was  the  sudden  shrilling  cry,  in 
a  voice  strained  and  discordant  with  anguish :  "  My 
child,  my  own  child!" 

Whence  did  it  arise?  No  one  was  certain.  Some 
thought  it  was  from  the  prisoner,,  in  sudden  remorse 
for  her  detected  guilt;  others  maintained  that  it  was 
from  the  judge,  but  that  seemed  madness.  People 
started  and  turned,  looking  in  every  direction  to  see 
who  had  given  that  shrilling  cry.  It  was  followed 
by  a  ghastly,  palpitating  silence,  broken  after  a  few 
seconds  by  a  voice  from  the  shadows  addressed  to  the 
prisoner,  and  asking  if  she  had  anything  to  say  against 
sentence  being  passed  upon  her.  Then  the  prisoner's 
young  and  well-toned  voice,  silent  during  all  those 
weary  hours,  was  heard  for  the  second  time  that  day, 
quivering  to  the  very  quick  of  her  judge's  heart, 
stirring  again  all  the  memories  of  his  life,  filling 
him  with  such  distraction  and  dismay  that  he  could 
scarcely  grasp  the  meaning  of  her  words  in  the  dizzi- 
ness that  made  the  court  seem  to  be  rushing  wildly 

round  and  round. 
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"Only  that  I  am  innocent,"  replied  that  yonng 
voice,  pathetic  in  its  freshness  and  treble  contrast  to 
the  men's  bass  notes. 

"Come  away,"  Bob  Ryall  whispered  to  his  mis- 
tress. 

The  gloom  had  now  gathered  so  deeply  that  little 
jets  of  light  were  being  kindled  here  and  there  in  the 
darkest  places,  though  a  faint  pinkness  was  still  visi- 
ble in  the  highest  panes  of  the  tall  dim  windows. 
This  lighting  caused  a  slight  stir,  which  was  suc- 
ceeded by  another  terrible  silence,  only  broken  by 
faint  sounds  from  without:  the  rumble  of  distant 
wheels,  the  shouts  and  laughter  of  children  at  play, 
and,  suddenly  passing  close  to  the  court-house  win- 
dow, the  flute-voice  of  a  boy,  a  soldier's  child,  sing- 
ing clearly  in  the  voluptuousness  of  tmtasted  sorrow : 

**  Freeze,  freeze,  thou  bitter  sky  I 
Thou  dost  not  bite  so  nigh 

As  benefits  forgot ; 
Though  thou  the  waters  warp, 
Thy  sting  is  not  so  sharp 
As  friend  remembered  not — ^remembered  not. 
Sing  heigh  ho !  the  green  holly ! 
This  life  is  most  jolly. " 

After  the  first  faint  quiver  beneath  the  shock  of 
her  doom,  the  prisoner  braced  herself  with  instinc- 
tive, inherited  pride  to  meet  her  sentence  without 
shrinking.  She  straightened  her  slender  figure  and 
looked  with  calm,  steadfast  gaze  at  the  bench,  her 
well-poised  head  erect  and  steady.  A  curious  in- 
sensibility stole  upon  her;  she  seemed  to  have  lost 
interest  in  the  proceedings.  She  found  herself  dwell- 
ing upon  an  old,  old  memory  buried  in  the  shadows 
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of  early  infancy,  one  of  those  dim,  fairy-like  mem- 
ories that  seem  like  dreams.  Cold  and  shivering, 
she  was  in  a  warm  and  spacious  place  before  a  blaz- 
ing fire.  A  white-haired  man,  in  black,  and  chang- 
ing into  a  gray  beard  with  long  flowing  locks  and  a 
quaint  costume,  stood  prominent  among  many  fig- 
ures.  A  dark-eyed  woman,  in  whose  velvet  lap  she 
rested,  was  also  there ;  she  changed  into  a  woman  in 
a  flapping  white  cap  by  a  turning  wheel;  a  dark, 
stem  man  repelled  and  frightened  her;  he  was  asso- 
ciated with  the  word  "father;"  the  spicy  odor  of 
burning  turf  mixed  with  that  of  flowers  and  leather 
hangings.  It  was  passing  strange  to  Cicely  that 
those  memories  should  intrude  in  a  moment  so  awful 
and  circle  round  the  face  of  the  stem  man  about  to 
condemn  her  to  death. 

When  the  judge  and  prisoner  thus  confronted  each 
other  in  the  darkest  moment  of  each  life,  their  simi- 
larity of  feature  and  expression  became  markedly  ap- 
parent, and  the  awful  nature  of  the  tragedy  enacted 
before  them  was  partially  divined  by  those  present. 
Mr.  Luscombe  now  guessed  that  he  had  been  defend- 
ing the  sister  of  the  girl  he  loved;  others  were  per- 
plexed with  vague  surmise. 

"  He  can  never  do  this  thing,"  Cynthia  murmured 
through  blanched  lips. 

The  joyous  boy- voice  died  away;  the  child  danced 
by ;  the  sharp  tap  of  drum  and  shrill  fife-squeak  pro- 
claimed the  arrival  of  acrobats  in  the  adjacent  square. 
The  court  was  silent. 

It  would  have  been  easier  to  the  judge  if  he  had 
not  seen  Cicely  quail  beneath  the  verdict — that  slight 
movement  of  the  fragile  young  form  so  full  of  beau- 
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tiful  life  and  promise  was  too  piteous ;  it  branded  her 
titter  helplessness  too  deeply  upon  his  heart.  Her 
present  proud  bearing,  which  revealed  the  gentle 
strain  that  came  through  him,  made  it  still  harder. 
But  if  he  failed,  leaving  her  to  receive  sentence  an- 
other day  from  another  judge,  it  would  but  put  her 
to  fresh  torture.  His  childish  terror  of  the  Dies  Irae 
was  realized  at  last :  the  trump  of  doom  sounded  its 
heart-stirring  blast  in  his  ear ;  he  was  being  judged 
quick  as  others  are  dead.  Was  the  child's  doom 
righteous?  The  grudged,  neglected,  and  misused 
life  which  had  sprung  from  his,  and  which  it.  was  his 
miserable  doom  to  sentence  to  death,  had  awakened 
no  love  in  him — why  should  his  unloved  child's  child 
kindle  love  in  her?  Who  could  tell  how  far  such  re- 
pulsion as  he  felt  to  his  offspring  might  have  gone 
in  that  tempted,  lonely  young  heart  toward  hers? 

If  she  would  but  look  down,  and  not  torture  him  by 
the  soft  and  steady  gaze  from  which  his  mother's 
eyes  and  his  darling  child's  looked  out!  For  a  few 
moments  of  awful  silence,  during  which  the  continu- 
ous roar  of  storm-beaten  seas  thundered  in  his  ears 
and  these  thoughts  surged  through  his  heart,  he 
paused.  Slowly  then  he  assumed  the  terrible  em- 
blem of  his  most  terrible  office — he  put  on  the  black  cap, 

At  this  hope  died  in  his  daughter's  heart  and  she 
saw  the  shadows  of  death  visibly  descend  upon  her; 
she  became  a  little  paler  and  shivered  perceptibly. 
And  then,  in  a  voice  which  penetrated  to  the  marrow 
of  all  present,  and  in  a  manner  which  none  ever  for- 
got, Mr.  Justice  Marlowe  pronounced  his  last  sentence 
in  these  words : 
'    *'  Cicely  Rennie,  you  have  been  found  guilty,  ac- 
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cording  to  the  laws  of  your  country,  and  after  patient 
trial  before  a  jury  of  your  countrymen,  of  one  of  the 
most  terrible  crimes  it  is  possible  to  commit — ^the 
wilful  murder  of  the  helpless  creature  to  which  you 
gave  life,  and  which  depended  solely  upon  you  for 
its  cherishing  and  nourishing.  Not  the  physical  life 
alone,  but  the  well-being  and  careful  up-bringing  of 
a  child,  is  required  by  high  Heaven  at  the  hands  of 
those  by  whose  lawful  or  unlawful  actions  it  is  called 
into  a  being  it  never  desired.  It  is  a  terrible  thing 
to  lightly  incur  parental  responsibility ;  it  is  still  more 
terrible  to  neglect  such  responsibility ;  to  destroy  the 
life  once  lent,  most  terrible  of  all.  It  is  possible  that 
you  may  be  innocent  of  this  fearful  crime.  God  grant, 
that  you  are !  Human  tribunals  are  fallible ;  all  the 
facts  connected  with  this  cruel  tragedy  are  not  known 
to  those  who  have  found  you  guilty  here.  But  all 
are  known  to  that  Judge  and  Father" — a  long  pause 
and  deep  sigh — "that  Judge  and  Father  before  whom 
you  must  shortly  appear,  whose  mercy  is  infinite  as 
His  justice  is  unerring.  A  certain  time  will  be 
granted  you,  in  which  to  prepare  for  that  dread  tri- 
bunal. God  in  His  infinite  mercy  grant  that  you 
may  pass  that  time  in  repentance  and  eternal  hope. 
You  have  never  known  the  tenderness  or  softening 
influence  of  parental  care" — this  in  a  broken  and 
tremulous  voice.  "  Those  who  called  you  into  being, 
and  suffered  you  to  drift  at  the  world's  mercy,  are 
guilty  of  heavy  sin  against  you.  Your  own  sin  or 
the  sin  of  another  may  have  made  you  desperate,  and 
thus  hardened  your  heart  against  your  own  little 
child.  Guilty  or  not  guilty  in  the  sight  of  Heaven, 
you  are  guilty  in  th^eyes  of  the  law  of  this  realm.     It 
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is,  therefore,  my  duty,  my  bitter,  bitter  duty,  to  pro- 
nounce sentence  of  death  upon  you.  I  cannot  do 
otherwise.  Would  to  God  I  could !  Would  to  God 
that  sentence  might  be  passed  on  me  in  your  stead !" 
Another  pause,  during  which  faint  murmurs  of 
amazement  surged  round  the  court,  and  were  si- 
lenced. Then  the  judge  uttered  the  well-known 
words:  "That  you  be  taken  hence — ^to  the  place — 
whence  you  came — and  that  you  be  hanged  by  the 
neck — ^tmtil  you  are — dead!" — this  word,  in  a  deeper 
voice,  made  him  shake  and  shudder  like  a  reed  in 
the  wind — "and  that  your  body — be  buried  within 
the  precincts  of  the  prison  in  which  you  shall  have 
last  been  confined  after  your  conviction.  And  may 
the  Lord — have  mercy — mercy!"  this  word  in  a  loud 
cry. 

Father  and  child,  judge  and  prisoner,  fell  together 
at  the  same  dreadful  moment :  the  one  senseless,  in 
his  ermine  and  scarlet,  on  the  bench ;  the  other,  in 
her  simple  gray  gown,  in  the  dock. 


CHAPTER   Xm. 

PRISON  BARS. 

The  wine  was  as  good  as  usual,  but  the  wit  was 
inferior;  the  gayety  and  light-heartedness  character- 
istic of  members  of  a  learned  profession  when  they 
unbend  together  in  charmed  seclusion  from  profane 
laity  was  absent  from  the  mess:  a  skeleton  sat  at  the 
feast,  but  it  was  not  Mr.  Luscombe,  so  called  by  his 
learned  brothers  from  the  extreme  tenuity  of  his 
fleshly  garb.  Even  the  reflection  that  a  seat  on  the 
bench  had  become  vacant  could  not  cheer  leading 
counsel  and  those  who  wore  the  silk,  much  less  those 
who  did  not. 

"And  ye  sail  walk  in  silk  attire, 
And  siller  hae  to  spare," 

a  learned  brother  prophesied  to  Mr.  Horace  Sayer, 
who  sighed  profoundly.  "The  jurors*  backs  were 
set  up  by  repeated  imputations  of  sentiment,  else 
they  would  have  recommended  her  to  mercy,"  he  ob- 
served gloomily. 

A  favorite  report  among  the  hundred  different  ac- 
counts of  the  tragedy  was  that  Mr.  Justice  Marlowe, 
known  to  have  an  unusually  strong  repugnance  to 
passing  capital  sentence,  had  given  way  under  the 
strain  of  this  last  and  gone  raving  mad.  He  had  con- 
ducted the  trial  from  the  first  in  a  very  strange  man- 
ner; his  wife,  no  doubt  anticipating  the  break-down 
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of  his  overstrained  mind,  had  actually  been  present 
in  view  of  the  emergency.  He  suffered  from  the 
singular  delusion  that  the  prisoner  was  his  daughter, 
and,  according  to  some  people,  from  the  more  singu- 
lar delusion  that  he  was  himself  the  prisoner  and  the 
.  prisoner  his  judge,  and  that  he  had  himself  received 
the  sentence  he  was  heard  to  pass.  All  were  agreed 
that  he  had  not  sufficient  nerve  for  criminal  courts; 
he  should  have  kept  to  equity. 

Of  course  the  story  of  the  secret  marriage  surged 
from  Heaven  knows  where,  as  such  things  always 
do.  It  was  surmised  that  fear  of  exposure  of  the  first, 
and  consequent  invalidation  of  the  second,  marriage 
had  turned  the  man's  brain.  Again,  it  was  said  that 
there  had  been  no  marriage,  but  that  Cicely  Rennie 
was  undoubtedly  the  judge's  daughter,  that  he  had 
tried  to  influence  counsel  unduly,  and  instruct  solici- 
tors falsely,  and  that  he  ought  not  to  have  sat  in  such 
a  case.  Some  people  maintained  that  he  attempted 
suicide  while  giving  judgment,  because  there  was 
fresh  blood  on  the  ermine,  but  others  ascribed  this 
to  a  blow  accidentally  received  in  falling. 

Well,  it  was  all  very  shocking,  and  her  Majesty 
had  lost  one  of  her  ablest  judges  and  the  Bench  one 
of  the  best  of  good  fellows.  The  age  was  one  of  rush 
and  hurry,  the  finest  intellects  succumbed  in  the 
struggle,  hence  the  survival  of  the  unfittest.  The 
town  of  Alcaster  was  roused  to  unwonted  animation, 
every  public-house,  hotel  and  club  being  thronged, 
including  those  inexpensive  free-and-easies  fre- 
quented by  the  peripatetic  sect  that  are  always  visi- 
ble with  pocketed  hands  at  street-corners,  and  always 
within  reach  of  liquid  refreshment. 
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Mrs.  Denham^  the  wife  of  Cicely's  adopted  father, 
awoke  the  morning  after  the  trial  to  find  herself 
famous,  and  had  no  difficulty  in  ministering  without 
personal  expense  for  days  to  come  to  a  somewhat  ob- 
stinate and  chronic  thirst  with  which  she  was  troubled. 
The  circus  manager,  though  not  afflicted,  like  that 
poor  woman,  with  a  complication  of  maladies,  all  of 
opposite  characters  but  all  agreeing  in  this  of  yield- 
ing to  spirituous  treatment,  also  awoke  to  find  him- 
self on  the  summit  of  local  notoriety  and  the  favorite 
of  the  populace. 

As  for  poor  Mr.  Forde-Cusacke,  that  worthy  gen- 
tleman was  indeed  to  be  commiserated.  It  was  out- 
rageous enough  that  his  stepdaughter's  stepdaughter 
should  appear  in  the  dock  on  a  criminal  charge  in  his 
own  county  town,  without  the  fiendish  aggravation 
of  this  unprecedented  and  unimaginable  misadven- 
ture occurring  during  his  own  shrievalty,  a  misad- 
venture intensified  by  the  fact  that  the  judge  who 
made  so  fearful  an  exposure  of  family  affairs  on  the 
Bench  was  his  wife's  son-in-law.  He  was  literally 
at  his  wits'  end — ^not  that  it  was  a  great  distance  to 
travel — he  could  not  imagine  what  to  do  in  this  hor- 
rid and  unexpected  emergency.  Why  had  he  suffered 
himself  to  be  beguiled  by  the  expensive  glitter  of 
the  High  Sheriff's  office?  Bitterly  did  he  regret  the 
realization  of  his  life-long  ambition,  and  mourn  being 
thus  perked  up  in  a  glistering  care  and  burdened 
with  a  golden  sorrow.  What  were  sheriff's  uniform, 
state  coach  and  sword,  what  the  pomp  of  trumpeters 
and  javelin  men,  what  the  honors  and  dignities  of 
this  high  office,  when  one  had  to  assist  at  the  trial 
^md  conviction  of  one's  wife's  relations?    And  worse 
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remained  in  store  for  him  in  virtue  of  his  high 
estate. 

He  was  so  completely  overcome  by  the  miseries  of 
his  position  and  his  inability  to  cope  with  circum- 
stances, that  he  took  to  his  bed  as  the  last  refuge  of 
the  unfortunate,  whence  neither  remonstrance  nor 
entreaty  could  dislodge  him  for  days,  holding  with 
Mr.  Shandy  senior  that  grtef  can  be  supported  best 
in  a  horizontal  position. 

"  This,  my  dear  Emily,"  he  moaned  from  that  haven 
of  distress,  his  bed,  "  is  the  most  ungrateful  of  worlds. 
Consider  the  expense  and  trouble  that  this  accursed 
shrievalty  has  entailed  upon  me !  This  is  what  comes 
of  being  public-spirited !  This  is  the  result  of  sacri- 
ficing leisure,  retirement,  wealth,  to  the  common 
good!  This  is  suffering  for  one's  country  with  a 
vengeance!  And  what  is  my  reward?  My  wife's 
relatives  are  brought  to  the  scaffold.  My  wife's  son- 
in-law  is  stricken  with  paralysis  upon  the  very  bench. 
The  county  rings  with  our  family  affairs.  Never,  my 
dear  Emily,  never  again  ask  me  to  accept  the  office 
of  high  sheriff,"  he  wailed,  cozily  drawing  the  bed- 
clothes round  his  chin. 

"Certainly  not,"  replied  Mrs.  Forde-Cusacke,  who 
never  had.  "But  don't  you  think,  dear,  that  you 
would  be  able  to  bear  it  better  if  you  sat  up  for  a 
little  while?" 

"  And  if  Marlowe  dies,  we  shall  of  course  be  un- 
able to  entertain  for  months  to  come,"  moaned  the 
sufferer  from  a  downy  chasm  in  the  pillows.  "  Then, 
Cynthia  and  Cissie  being  at  Melton  makes  it  so  much 
more  public — emphasizes  the  misfortune.  And  how 
am  I  to  appear  at  the  Social  Science  Congress  in  the 
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summer?  Never  again  persuade  me  to  be  high  sher- 
iff, my  dear — never  again. " 

The  judge  was  lying  at  his  lodgings,  speechless 
and  unconscious,  apparently  at  the  point  of  death. 
But  Cjmthia  was  told  that  the  case  was  not  hopeless, 
and  watched  for  the  first  return  of  consciousness  with 
mingled  desire  and  dread.  During  that  first  long 
night  by  her  husband's  bed,  it  would  have  been  a  re- 
lief to  her  if  the  feeble  flame  of  his  life  had  flickered 
out,  as  at  first  seemed  probable;  but  the  morning 
brought  its  healthy  renewal  of  life  and  hope  with 
such  power  that  she  hoped  even  for  her  husband's 
darkened  life,  and  began  to  feel  her  way  toward  some 
lifting  of  the  dark  shadow  that  had  fallen  upon  them. 

The  prisoner  was  ignorant  of  her  judge's  fate,  be- 
cause she  fainted  on  receiving  sentence  and  was  car- 
ried unconscious  to  her  cell ;  but  for  her  the  night 
passed  in  sweet  oblivion  and  perfect  rest;  sleep  set- 
tled on  her  tired  eyes  like  a  brooding  bird  the  mo- 
ment she  laid  her  head  on  the  pillow.  But  the  quiet 
night  passed,  the  sweet  sleep  broke,  and  Cicely's 
spirit  left  the  land  of  dreams,  which,  from  the  smile 
on  her  lips,  must  have  been  pleasant. 

Shafts  of  yellow  light  pierced  the  narrow  iron- 
barred  window  set  high  in  the  wall  and  touched  the 
bare  white  wall  opposite  with  live  gold,  quivering  as 
if  a  heart  beat  in  it.  The  sweetness  of  this  morning 
sunshine  gladdened  her  heart ;  she  rose,  leaning  upon 
her  elbow,  her  eyes  still  hazed  with  sleep  and  her 
mind  dim  with  dreams,  with  a  wandering  gaze 
quickly  darkened  in  pain,  as  the  bare  blank  walls 
and  the  familiar  prison  sounds  brought  back  the  hard 
reality  of  yesterday's  long  waking  nightmare. 
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Found  guilty — sentenced  to  death ! 

She  fell  back  with  a  faint  moan  and  closed  her  eyes 
on  the  light  she  was  so  soon  to  see  no  more,  and  then, 
turning  her  face  to  the  wall,  wept  sorrowfully  and 
softly  with  long  sighs,  like  a  hurt  child. 

A  pigeon  steeped  in  sunlight  flew  by  her  narrow 
window  with  clattering  wings,  making  a  quick  shadow 
on  the  sun-gilt  wall  within,  and  tracing  a  white  radi- 
ance on  the  clear  blue  without.  Cicely  looked  up; 
the  sight  of  the  bird  filled  her  with  vague,  irrational 
hope.     Was  it  sent  especially  to  comfort  her,  like  the 

"  Lovely  bird  with  azure  wings 
And  song  that  said  a  thousand  things. 
And  seemed  to  say  them  all  for  me"  ? 

She  sprang  from  her  bed,  dressed  herself,  arranged 
and  cleaned  her  cell,  and  ate  her  prison  fare  with 
appetite.  A  warder's  face  appeared  at  the  grating 
in  the  door  from  time  to  time ;  the  grim  prison  rou- 
tine went  on;  the  clocks  chimed  from  their  airy 
towers  in  the  town ;  the  sounds  of  free  life  floated  up 
to  her.  The  chaplain  came,  grave  and  pitiful,  and 
exhorted  her  solemnly  to  examine  her  past  life  and 
repent,  not  only  this  terrible  crime,  but  all  that  had 
ever  been  amiss  in  thought  and  deed.  While  he  was 
exhorting  her,  the  regiment  marched  out ;  she  heard 
the  men's  measured  tramp,  the  bugles  and  drums, 
clarionets  and  oboes,  and  the  chaplain's  voice  became 
a  meaningless  murmur.  But  she  was  sorry  when  the 
door  closed  on  him. 

Her  thoughts  flew  to  Rosemount.  What  were  they 
doing  there  now  ?  Who  would  read  to  Captain  Lewis? 
Who  would  take  care  of  his  violin?    Who  accompany 
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him  in  his  long  walks?  Would  any  of  them  come  to 
say  good-by  to  her? 

What  dreary  circles  of  thought  must  have  turned 
and  turned  within  those  narrow  walls,  what  evil 
memories  polluted  them,  what  vain  remorse  and  bit- 
ter regret  thrilled  them ! 

Exercise  in  the  high-walled  yard,  whence  nothing 
cheering  but  the  square  of  blue  above  could  be  seen, 
was  a  relief ;  food  was  a  relief ;  but  time  hung  heavy, 
though  every  leaden  moment  ticked  out  a  measurable 
portion  of  her  life.  She  took  up  her  Bible  to  read 
the  penitential  psalms  marked  by  the  chaplain,  but  a 
sentence  in  the  Song  of  Songs  caught  her  eye,  and 
she  read  it  from  beginning  to  end,  spell-bound,  car- 
ried away  by  the  breathless  burst  of  ethereal  passion, 
and,  putting  the  book  down,  wept  strongly  but  not 
bitterly. 

The  day  ran  its  course;  night  descended  on  the 
town  in  its  stir  and  freedom,  on  the  prison  in  its 
bonds  and  bitterness ;  the  hours  chimed  out  on  sick 
and  whole,  bond  and  free,  poor  and  rich.  Cicely 
counted  the  days  to  the  probable  date  assigned  by 
the  chaplain,  and  slept  once  more  on  her  prison-bed 
till  the  bugles  sounded  reveille  and  the  prison-bell 
boomed  out.  Once  more  she  saw  the  sun  turn  the 
dead  white  wall  to  living  gold,  once  more  heard  the 
sounds  of  life  from  without,  and  the  chaplain's  voice 
within  speaking  of  death  and  of  life  beyond  death. 
Then  in  the  afternoon  a. visitor  came,  by  especial 
favor  of  those  in  authority,  to  her  cell. 

A  pale,  sweet  face,  the  most  beautiful  eyes  that 
ever  were  seen,  a  gentle  and  dignified  bearing,  a 
voice  with  tones  that  vibrated  to  the  heart — of  this 
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and  nothing  more  she  was  conscious  as  she  rose, 
startled,  to  receive  the  unexpected,  unknown  guest. 
The  latter  raised  a  thick  veil  from  her  face  and  held 
out  her  hand,  which  Cicely  suffered  to  take  hers  in 
its  warm,  soft  clasp. 

"  You  wonder  who  I  am,  dear  Cicely,  and  by  what 
right  I  come  here,"  the  lady  said,  looking  with  a  deep 
and  earnest,  but  kind  and  even  tender,  gaze  full  into 
Cicely's  great  bright,  troubled  eyes. 

"I  thought  no  one  could  come,"  Cicely  replied; 
"  my  friends — I  mean  my  dear  mistress — were  only 
to  be  allowed  to  come  to  a  room  where  there  is  a 
barrier  and  warders. " 

"  An  exception  has  been  made  in  my  favor,  for  I 
have  a  strong  claim  to  see  you  alone,"  replied  the 
sweet  voice,  folding  Cicely  in  a  sort  of  charmed  peace. 
**  Dear  Cicely,  I  am  your  father's  second  wife.  Your 
mother  died  in  your  infancy.  The  black  rosary  pro- 
duced in  court  puts  your  identity  beyond  doubt." 

"Yes?"  she  replied  drearily,  for  what  would  it 
avail  her  now  to  be  a  king's  daughter,  since  she  must 
soon  die  a  shameful  death?  Yet  she  remembered  that 
he  had  been  so  certain  that  she  came  of  gentle-folk. 

"  You  must  think  of  me  as  your  mother,"  the  lady 
said,  taking  the  trembling  girl  in  her  arms;  "you 
must  trust  me,  and  you  must  not  die,  if  by  any  possi- 
bility we  can  save  you.     Tell  me  all." 

"  I  am  condemned.     It  is  too  late. " 

"  Not  too  late  for  a  pardon.  You  are  withholding 
essential  evidence  that  would  have  acquitted  you. 
Such  evidence,  Mr.  Smithson  will  tell  you,  if  he  has 
not  done  so  already,  would  produce  a  pardon,  though 
nothing  can  reverse  a  verdict. " 
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Cicely  was  overcome.  No  woman  had  ever  em- 
braced her  before;  she  let  her  head  droop  on  the 
lady's  shoulder;  a  delicious  feeling  of  security  and 
rest  fell  upon  her;  a  faint  fresh  scent  of  lavender, 
dried  roses  and  open  air  soothed  her,  like  sea-air 
blowing  over  clover  fields  and  thymy  heaths.  The 
voice  speaking  so  kindly  was  like  sea-music,  the  touch 
of  cool  lips  on  her  hot  cheek  like  the  freshness  of 
morning ;  that  such  a  lady  should  caress  her  was  as 
if  some  great  angel  should  fold  her  in  his  wings. 

"Dear  lady,"  she  said  when  she  raised  her  head, 
"then  you  don't  think  I  did  thai — killed  my  own 
sweet  baby?" 

"But  you  did  wrong  in  leaving  your  counsel  in 
ignorance.  Why  did  you  not  say  who  took  your  child? 
Where  is  he.  Cicely?" 

"  With  his  father.     I  said  that." 

"  But  where  and  who  is  the  father?" 

"  I  cannot  say.  I  promised.  We  broke  the  rosary. 
He  took  one  half  and  I  the  other,  I  promised 
then. " 

"  Why  does  he  not  come  forward  and  free  you?" 

"He  cannot." 

"Ci.ely,  I  see  innocence  and  truth  in  your  eyes, 
but  what  you  say  is  incredible.  Your  husband  must 
know  your  peril." 

"He  does  not." 

"  Then  you  must  tell  him ;  you  should  have  told 
him  long  since. " 

"  I  cannot.     He  is  far,  far  away." 

"Where?" 

"  I  must  not  say.  I  promised  in  the  wood.  If  I 
said  where^  you  would  soon  know  who ;  my  faith  would 
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be  broken,  and  trouble  and  the  disgrace  of  a  felon- 
wife  would  come  to  him.     He  cannot  help  me." 

"  Cicely,  if  you  speak  in  this  way,  you  must  not 
wonder  that  you  are  held  guilty.  You  must  not  die 
if  innocent. " 

Cicely  made  no  reply,  but  the  set  of  the  full  red 
lips  warned  Cynthia  that  persistence  was  vain.  There 
was  some  mystery  about  this  husband  that  could  not 
be  unravelled  without  caution.  She  had  taken  a  seat 
on  the  narrow  bed  by  Cicely's  side  and  was  studying 
her  face,  which  had  a  guarded  look  that  she  mis- 
trusted; the  more  she  looked  at  her  the  more  fully 
convinced  she  was  that  this  candid  countenance  con- 
cealed a  complex  nature  of  much  subtlety  and  reserve. 

It  had  been  no  easy  task  to  Cynthia  Marlowe,  in 
spite  of  the  pity  with  which  the  unfortunate  girl  in- 
spired her,  to  take  Rente's  lost  child  to  her  heart  as 
she  had  done.  A  singular  repugnance,  springing 
from  unconscious  jealousy  and  association  with  the 
one  great  sorrow  of  her  life,  struggled  with  that  pity 
and  the  duty  she  owed  her  husband's  child.  Though 
she  tried  only  to  see  Cecil's  neglected  daughter  in 
this  poor  girl,  Rente's  child  continually  looked  out 
of  her  large  dark  eyes  and  repelled  her.  B\it  when 
she  looked  round  the  bare  narrow  cell  and  remem- 
bered the  long  anguish  of  that  tragic  trial  and  terri- 
ble doom,  her  heart  went  out  to  the  prisoner  in  deepest 
compassion.  Seeing  the  futility  of  direct  interroga- 
tion, she  changed  the  subject,  asking  Cicely  to  tell 
her  something  of  her  life,  beginning  with  her  earliest 
memories,  which  she  accordingly  did,  the  veil  of  reti- 
cence falling  from  the  now  candid  face. 

"It  was  I  who  gave  the  doll,"  Cynthia  said,  at  the 
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end  of  the  dimly  recalled  episode  at  Cottesloe.  "  The 
dress  was  that  of  a  Breton  peasant.  You  had  seen 
your  grandfather,  Michel  K^rouac,  in  that  dress; 
that  is  why  you  called  the  doll  Granpfere.  Your 
mother's  Christian  name  was  Ren^e,  which  became 
Rennie.     Your  father " 

"Where  is  my  father?  If  he  was  in  the  court  why 
does  he  not  come  and  claim  me?  And  who  is  he?" 
Cicely  suddenly  asked. 

"  He  is  very  ill — dying,  perhaps.  Yes ;  he  gradu- 
ally became  sure  of  you  during  the  trial." 

"But  who  is  he?" 

"He  is — he  is— Sir  Cecil  Marlowe." 

That  man  V*  cried  Cicely,  starting  away  from  her — 
the  judge?    The  man  who  condemned  me  to  death?" 

"It  was  hard — hard,  oh!  it  was  cruel,"  faltered 
Cynthia,  catching  her  breath.  "It — it  has  killed 
him.  He  hoped  till  the  very  end  to  save  you. 
Cicely,  your  father,  my  husband,  is  dying." 

Cicely  stood  erect  in  the  centre  of  the  small  cell, 
quivering  and  repeating  mechanically:  "Sir  Cecil 
Marlowe — my  father,  the  judge — Sir  Cecil — Cicely- 
Cecil — the  judge — dying — condemned!" 

Then  she  turned  and  looked  at  Cynthia,  sitting  on 
the  bed,  pale  and  still,  her  beautiful  eyes  full  of  sol- 
emn and  unspeakable  grief,  and  with  a  rush  of  wild 
pity  threw  herself  on  her  knees  before  her,  weeping 

tempestuously  with  her  face  hidden  in  her  lap. 
28 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  MESSAGE. 

The  days  had  flown  by  with  incredible  swiftness 
since  Mr.  Justice  Marlowe's  last  and  most  terrible 
sentence  had  been  pronounced  on  his  own  child. 
Chestnut-buds,  then  closed,  now  burst  the  glistening 
scales  in  which  they  had  rested  so  cozily  the  winter 
long,  and  shook  out  fluttering  pennons  of  bright 
green;  hedges  turned  from  warm  purple-brown  to 
tender  verdure  that  changed  as  one  looked  at  it ;  sun- 
beams grew  longer  and  stronger  with  relentless  haste  ; 
the  world's  life  and  beauty  increased  from  hour  to 
hour,  as  the  sands  of  Cicely's  doomed  life  ran  out. 

The  day  of  execution,  already  deferred  by  Lady 
Marlowe's  efforts,  was  now  only  eight  days  distant; 
for  the  facts  and  arguments  which  those  interested  in 
Cicely  Rennie  had  placed  before  the  Home  Secretary 
did  not,  in  that  dread  official's  opinion,  justify  either 
mitigation  of  sentence  or  further  postponement  of  ex- 
ecution. Warned  by  her  own  communications  under 
the  spell  of  Lady  Marlowe's  presence,  Cicely  had  been 
on  her  guard  with  her  solicitor  and  her  chaplain, 
both  of  whom  did  their  utmost  to  persuade  her  to 
furnish  the  necessary  clew  to  the  mystery,  and  im- 
plored her  not  to  suffer  if  innocent. 

So  she  was  firm  as  a  rock,  and  her  solicitor  was 
ashamed  to  draw  up  the  petition  he  was  instructed  to 
prepare  on  grounds  so  insufficient. 
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Now,  when  Cynthia  left  the  jail  after  that  first, 
privileged  interview,  she  had  the  history  of  Cicely's 
life  up  to  the  time  of  her  entering  the  Lewis'  ser- 
vice well  arranged  in  her  mind,  but  no  means  of 
bringing  fresh  evidence  to  light.  She  now  began  to 
suspect  some  dark  secret  in  connection  with  that 
winter  afternoon  in  Weston  Wood,  perhaps  even  the 
crime  of  one  too  dear  to  the  unfortunate  young 
mother;  she  was  still  fully  convinced  that  Cicely  was 
incapable  of  harming  her  own  child. 

While  watching  the  flickering  flame  of  her  hus- 
band's life  from  day  to  day,  Cynthia  pondered  deeply 
on  what  his  child  had  told  her  of  her  past  life — 
namely,  this:  her  first  distinct  remembrance  after  the 
confused  memories  of  infancy  was  of  the  little  four- 
roomed  house  in  which  she  had  lived  with  her  adopted 
father,  the  tinsmith,  William  Denham,  and  his  wife, 
who  being  childless  were  kind  to  her.  They  had 
vainly  tried  to  find  out  her  relatives  before  adopting 
her.  The  man  was  sober  and  industrious,  the  woman 
clean  and  tidy.  In  due  time  they  sent  her  to  the 
Board  school,  where  she  picked  up  her  only  play- 
fellows and  learned  quickly,  besides  enjoying  the 
pleasures  of  the  streets.  Those  were  happy  days. 
But  the  woman  died,  Cicely  being  about  eight  years 
old,  and  William  married  within  the  year. 

Things  went  fairly  well  with  the  little  girl  till  a 
baby  was  bom ;  then  began  the  miserable  world-old 
tale  of  the  cruel  stepmother — beatings,  starvings,  cold 
and  drudgery.  At  first  William  shut  his  eyes  to  this 
for  the  sake  of  peace  and  for  fear  of  his  wife,  but, 
growing  weary  of  strife,  gradually  turned  against  the 
child  as  a  stranger  and  the  cause  of  her  own  misery 
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and  the  dissension  on  his  hearth.  He  did  not  him- 
self ill-use  her,  bnt  he  had  not  the  courage  to  interfere 
with  his  wife's  ill-treatment,  though  it  made  him 
wretched  and  his  conscience  smote  him.  One  whole 
night,  with  his  miserable  knowledge,  Cicely,  aged 
eleven;  spent  in  the  streets,  locked  out  of  his  house. 
She  was  afraid  to  go  home  in  the  morning. 

At  mid-day  Morden's  Circus  went  round  the  town; 
she  followed  it,  and,  when  the  procession  broke  up, 
crept  unseen  into  one  of  the  gilded  cars.  There  she 
slept  till  night,  when  she  was  discovered  and  turned 
out  of  her  refuge.  Then  she  told  her  piteous  story 
and  begged  for  food.  Some  one  gave  the  hollow- 
eyed,  bruised  outcast  some  broken  meat,  and  she 
passed  that  night  watching  the  men  strike  the  great 
tent  and  pack  it  up.  When  the  caravan  moved  off 
at  dawn.  Cicely  was  hidden  in  the  comer  of  a  car  and 
duly  unpacked  at  the  next  halting-place.  There  the 
manager's  wife  took  pity  on  her,  and  at  the  child's 
earnest  entreaty  suffered  her  to  stay  with  the  com- 
pany. 

Fearless,  agile,  and  fond  of  animals.  Cicely  quickly 
learned  to  mount  or  manage  every  creature  in  the  cir- 
cus, and  was  not  afraid  of  the  old  lion  himself:  thus 
in  a  short  time  she  became  a  useful  and  attractive 
addition  to  the  company.  For  the  first  year  or  two 
she  found  the  life  amusing  and  pleasant,  in  spite  of 
rough  tumbles,  rougher  words,  hard  blows  (to  which 
she  was  accustomed),  and  harder  work.  But  as  she 
grew  older  and  discovered  the  misfortunes  incident 
to  a  singularly  charming  and  unprotected  girl,  and 
heard  the  conversation  of  some  of  the  women  in  the 
company,  she  took  a  disgust  to  the  circus.     Then  the 
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kind  Mrs.  Morden,  her  only  protector,  died^  and 
Cicely  had  the  serious  misfortune  to  attract  the  man- 
ager's son,  a  not  unusual  combination  of  tiger  and 
swine,  whose  rancor  at  being  rebuffed  pursued  her 
with  calumnies  even  after  she  had  stolen  away  from 
the  company  to  escape  him. 

So  there  was  "the  other  Cissie,  the  poor  Cissie," 
set  adrift  in  the  wide  world  again,  homeless,  friend- 
less, ignorant,  without  "  visible  means  of  existence, " 
and  liable  to  be  sent  to  jail  according  to  the  blessed 
and  holy  laws  of  our  native  land  for  these  accumu- 
lated crimes.  But  when,  after  much  privation  and 
wandering  from  pillar  to  post,  she  was  taken  for 
charity  into  service,  her  mistress  was  ill-pleased  to 
find  in  the  half-developed  beauty  of  sixteen  a  total 
ignorance  of  everything  but  circus-riding.  A  nasty 
fall,  contrived  by  young  Morden  in  a  difficult  leap 
through  a  high-held  hoop,  brought  on  some  internal 
trouble,  and  Cicely  soon  found  herself  in  the  work- 
house hospital,  whence  she  at  last  emerged  in  worse 
case  than  before,  with  the  workhouse  brand  and  a 
serious  physical  weakness.  At  this  period  she  hid 
in.  haystacks  and  outhouses  by  night  and  would  have 
remained  there  by  day  in  the  apathy  of  utter  dejec- 
tion till  she  died  of  hunger,  had  she  not  been  obliged 
to  cs^ep  out  at  sunrise.  Then  followed  a  see-saw  be- 
tween the  infirmary  and  ill-paid  drudgery  in  small 
houses,  with  haystack  intervals,  in  one  of  which  she 
followed  some  of  the  Lewises  home  to  their  gate  and 
begged  herself,  thin,  ragged,  and  without  recom- 
mendations, into  their  service.  There,  under  proper 
treatment,  she  gradually  grew  strong  and  learned  the 
finer  household  tasks,  and  was  very  happy. 
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Here  Cicely's  story  stopped.  Of  her  supposed 
marriage  she  said  nothing.  The  rosary  had  been 
many  times  pawned  and  redeemed  in  the  course  of 
this  checkered  career;  she  clung  to  it  as  a  sort  of 
talisman,  hoping  one  day  to  be  identified  by  it;  it 
was  the  one  romantic  element  in  her  child-life. 

Cynthia  was  fairly  convinced  of  the  verity  of  this 
story,  especially  as  it  stopped  short  precisely  where 
the  mystery  began.  How  to  unravel  that  tangled 
skein  perplexed  her  night  and  morning ;  but  she  could 
do  next  to  nothing  while  Cecil,  who  had  recovered 
consciousness,  was  speechless  and  helpless ;  his  large 
eyes,  which  might  at  any  moment  close  forever,  fol- 
lowed her  every  movement  with  dumb  piteousness. 
in  which  she  knew  that  some  strong  desire  was  strug- 
gling for  utterance. 

One  day,  instead  of  the  inarticulate  sounds  with 
which  he  kept  vainly  trying  to  express  himself,  the 
judge  said  clearly,  "My  own  child."  But  nothing 
more.  Those  three  words  henceforth  constituted  the 
whole  vocabulary  of  the  man  who  had  held  at  his 
command  a  diction  so  rich  and  ready. 

When  Lady  Marlowe  was  at  last  able  to  leave  her 
husband  for  several  consecutive  hours,  she  went  to 
Woodleigh,  whither  she  had  previously  sent  Bob 
Ryall  to  pick  up  information  respecting  Cicely**  mys- 
terious husband.  There  Bob  had  learned  much  of  the 
Lewis*  household  by  apparently  casual  and  aimless 
gossip  over  shop-counters,  at  public-house  bars,  with 
the  milkman  and  the  butcher.  He  had  opened  con- 
versation with  the  gardener  at  Rosemount  by  light- 
ing pipes  with  him,  and  surprised  one  of  the  maids 
on  a  rainy  day  with  the  offer  of  an  umbrella,  and, 
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though  Bob  Ryall  was  the  father  of  grown  sons  and 
his  mop  of  yellow  curls  was  thinning,  he  still  pre- 
served his  social  charm  and  fascination,  so  that  he 
extracted  all  the  information  they  possessed  from 
these  two.  But  he  could  gather  little  that  he  did  not 
know  before;  that  Cicely  was  too  well  conducted  to 
excite  gossip,  was  a  companion  rather  than  a  servant 
to  Captain  Lewis,  and  had  no  followers.  Further, 
that  the  Lewises,  though  living  a  very  quiet  life, 
frequently  had  young  people  of  both  sexes  staying 
in  the  house.  The  existence  of  these  male  guests 
had  come  to  light  during  the  trial,  but  had  been  dis- 
missed as  irrelevant;  it  had  also  come  out  at  the 
same  time  that  a  young  doctor  and  a  young  curate 
often  at  the  house  had  both  been  interested  in  Cicely, 
who  appeared  to  like  their  attentions.  These  gen- 
tlemen appeared  in  the  witness-box,  where  they  bore 
themselves  in  a  manner  which  convinced  the  jury  of 
their  ignorance  of  the  supposed  husband.  But  Cyn- 
thia was  certain  that  one  of  those  gentlemen  visitors 
could  have  solved  the  mystery  of  the  absent  husband. 
When  Lady  Marlowe's  fly  stopped  at  a  gate  on  the 
top  bar  of  which  was  inscribed  the  word  "  Rose- 
mount,"  she  alighted,  pushed  the  heavy  gate  open, 
and  walked  up  a  winding  gravel-drive  overshadowed 
by  trees.  It  was  a  bright  spring  forenoon ;  bees  were 
abroad  with  a  promise  of  summer  in  their  drowsy 
hum ;  pink  lime-branches,  starred  with  emerald  leaf- 
lets, traced  a  shining  network  on  the  pale-blue  sky ; 
flower-beds  were  gay  with  crocuses  and  hyacinths; 
blackbirds  were  fluting  gayly ;  there  was  a  vague, 
delightful  smell  of  blossom  and  fresh  verdure  in  the 
air. 
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From  an  open  window  came  the  plaintive  song  of 
a  violin  with  piano  accompaniment.  The  mournful 
adagio  movement  soon  merged  in  an  allegro  con 
brio ;  the  joyous  change  of  the  music  at  her  approach 
seemed  a  good  omen. 

The  music  ceased,  and  a  man's  mellow  voice  began 
Mozart's  moving  "lo  ti  lascio,  O  cara,  addio!"  It 
was  too  much.  The  rich  yet  severe  beauty  of  the 
melody  expressed  in  its  restrained  heart-break  all 
that  had  been  lying  suppressed  within  her  for  so 
long,  and  she  turned  aside  and  wept  beneath  the 
shadow  of  the  trees.  The  song  poured  on  in  melan- 
choly magnificence  to  the  violin's  sympathetic  la- 
ment, bees  hummed,  shadows  moved  with  the  sunjs 
march,  buds  opened,  and  with  every  unclosing  leaf 
and  every  shortening  shadow,  the  sands  of  Cicely's 
life  were  lessening. 

When  Lady  Marlowe  at  last  reached  the  hall-door, 
which  stood  open  to  the  sunshine,  the  song  had 
ceased,  and  the  singer — a  young  man  with  a  blond 
mustache  and  broad  shoulders — ^was  bounding  down 
the  stairs,  still  singing  brokenly.  He  cleared  the 
last  few  stairs  with  a  bound,  and  had  taken  his  hat 
from  a  stand,  when  he  became  aware  of  the  lady  on 
the  threshold  a  few  paces  off. 

"  Will  you  come  in?"  he  said,  advancing.  "  I  hope 
you  have  not  been  kept  waiting." 

"  I  had  not  yet  rung.    I — Captain  Lewis  lives  here?" 

"  Yes.  I  am  Captain  Lewis'  son.  Both  my  father 
and  mother  are  at  home. " 

"  I  am  Lady  Marlowe, "  she  said,  studying  his  face 
from  the  shelter  of  her  veil,  while  her  heart  beat 
quickly. 
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His  face  changed  at  the  name,  but  only  from  a 
cheerful  cordiality  to  a  respectful  gravity. 

"  This  is  very  kind !"  he  said.  "  But  won't  you  sit 
down?"  handing  her  a  chair  in  the  nearest  room, 
whither  he  had  conducted  her.  "They  have  been 
much  touched  by  the  interest  you  have  shown  in  the 
case  of  that  poor  girl,  I  can  assure  you — my  mother 
especially.  Of  course  it  has  been  a  frightful  upset- 
ting for  them — indeed,  for  all  of  us" — he  turned  to 
ring  the  bell — "  Cicely  had  become  a  member  of  the 
family;  we  all  liked  her.  As  for  my  wife" — this 
word  gave  Cynthia  a  faint  shock  of  relief — "  she  can't 
get  over  it  a  bit. " 

She  reflected  that  this  frank  and  cheerful  young 
gentleman  could  not  possibly  hold  the  key  she  at  first 
thought  he  might  have  been  able  to  furnish.  Then 
she  saw  Cecil  standing  unembarrassed  on  the  ice  at 
Cottesloe  twenty  years  ago,  and  heard  him  tranquilly 
allude  to  "that  unfortunate  young  woman!"  and 
"  that  poor  girl !"  until  she  was  half-suflfocated  with 
pain. 

"  Gross  is  der  Mfinner  Trug  und  List ; 
Mein  Herz  mit  Schmerz  gebrochen  ist.** 

Who  knew  but  "my  wife"  might  unconsciously 
have  sealed  "that  poor  girl's"  death-warrant? 

"  I  came  to  consult  Captain  and  Mrs.  Lewis, "  she 
continued,  with  a  gaze  that  did  not  lose  the  least 
variation  in  the  young  man's  face,  "  in  the  hope  that 
we  might  come  upon  the  track  of  ovidenco  justifying 
a  reprieve.  The  execution  is  fixed  U^x  this  day  week 
— there  is  no  time  to  lose. " 

"Awfully  good  of  yotiT'  h©  r^pU^d,  unmoved  be- 
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neath  her  steady  and  lustrons  gaze.  *'  I  am  afraid  it 
is  a  forlorn  hope.  I  thought  so  from  the  first.  But 
ladies  are  not  easily  daunted,  not  even  by  forlorn 
hopes." 

Then  Cjmthia  remembered  Cecil's  calm  face  in  the 
presence  of  his  newly-dead  wife,  and  his  tranquil 
question,  "  I  wonder  if  this  poor  young  woman  had 
any  friends?"  But  she  was  not  in  love  with  this  young 
man,  and  she  was  no  longer  an  ignorant  girl,  but  a 
mature  woman — wise  with  the  bitter  wisdom  of  life's 
experience,  and  acquainted  with  sorrow  and  wrong. 

"  Cicely  must  not  die,"  she  said  with  emphasis,  "  if 
by  any  sacrifice  we  can  save  her." 

He  looked  frankly  surprised,  and  his  blue  eyes  said 
plainly,  "What  can  one  make  of  such  a  saying  as 
that?"  He  murmured  some  vague,  civil  assent,  and 
then,  a  servant  coming  to  show  the  guest  into  another 
room,  the  brief  interview  terminated. 

Mrs.  Lewis  received  her  cordially.  Lady  Mar- 
lowe's kindness  in  taking  up  this  sad  case  was  beyond 
words.  They  were  grieved  by  the  judge's  illness, 
which  made  it  all  the  more  kind  of  Lady  Marlowe  to 
concern  herself  with  others.  It  was  a  blow  from 
which  they  could  never  recover.  Captain  Lewis* 
affliction  made  him  so  dependent.  Cicely  read,  and 
even  recited,  so  well ;  her  voice  was  so  good — ^strong, 
yet  musical.  Had  Lady  Marlowe  observed  that  she 
had  no  accent,  and  that  her  English  was  pure?  She 
could  read  music,  and  wrote  a  fair  hand.  Then, 
those  long  walks,  so  necessary  to  the  Captain's  health, 
never  tired  her,  though  no  one  else  could  accomplish 
them.  His  sons  naturally  could  not  devote  so  much 
time  daily. 
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"You  are  singularly  fortunate  in  keeping  your 
grown-up  sons  at  home,"  Lady  Marlowe  said.  "  Fam- 
ilies are  usually  scattered  as  they  grow  up." 

Mrs.  Lewis  was  not  so  fortunate,  after  all.  One 
daughter  had  married  and  gone  out  to  India ;  only 
one  remained  unmarried  at  home.  Their  eldest  son 
was  only  passing  a  few  months  near  them  with  his 

» 

wife,  after  a  three-years*  cruise. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon — three  years?"  asked  Cynthia, 
with  some  anxiety.     "  And  when  did  he  return?" 

"  Only  in  August.  And  he  is  daily  expecting  an- 
other ship,"  she  lamented,  whereupon  Cynthia  lost 
all  interest  in  this  son.  "  And  our  soldier  son  only 
pays  us  short  visits,"  Mrs.  Lewis  added. 

"With  his  wife?"  The  question  showed  more 
eagerness  than  Cynthia  intended. 

"  Not  invariably.  She  is  very  reasonable,  and  likes 
us  to  have  him  all  to  ourselves  occasionally." 

Cjmthia  again  became  interested,  and  kept  the  con- 
versation upon  the  soldier  son  until  she  learned  that 
the  marriage  was  a  singularly  happy  one  of  some 
years'  duration. 

Then  Cicely's  history  was  corroborated  and  ampli- 
fied by  fresh  detail,  and  her  decorous  life  beneath  the 
Lewis*  roof  and  in  daily  contact  with  them  de- 
scribed. Also  the  horror  and  indignation,  as  well  as 
surprise,  caused  by  her  arrest  on  so  frightful  a  charge, 
their  trust  in  her  innocence  and  amazement  at  her 
duplicity,  and  the  shock  of  her  confession  that  she 
was  secretly  married  and  a  mother,  with  their  sor- 
rowful and  gradual  conviction  that  she  was,  if  not 
guilty  of  actual  crime,  probably  a  party  to  some  du- 
bious proceedings  in  the  disposal  of  her  child.     "  I 
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have  thought,"  Mrs.  Lewis  said  in  conclusion,  "that 
the  father  may  have  been  the  guilty  person,  without 
her  consent,  but  with  her  knowledge. " 

Cynthia  shuddered.  Was  this  poor  lady  accusing 
her  own  son?  She  thought  of  Cicely's  firm  mouth, 
and  the  defiant  reticence  which  so  suddenly  succeeded 
her  childish  candor ;  she  thought  of  the  sad  up-bring- 
ing and  perilous  circumstances  of  her  youth.  Was 
she  guilty,  after  all,  and  deceiving  her  by  excellent 
acting?  She  saw  Cicely  throw  herself  dramatically 
at  her  feet  in  her  cell,  in  the  midst  of  her  anger  and 
horror,  and  burst  into  violent  weeping.  Was  this 
not  almost  too  good  to  be  true?    Poor  Cicely! 

She  remained  silent,  looking  out  on  the  sunny 
lawn,  whence  the  tranquil  song  of  scythe  and  whet- 
stone was  heard.  Then  she  remembered  that  the 
condemned  prisoner  was  her  husband's  own  child. 

By  this  time  the  tree  shadows  had  turned  and  were 
falling  eastward;  the  span  of  Cicely's  life  was  con- 
tracting as  they  lengthened. 

"Mrs.  Lewis,"  she  said  at  last,  after  hearing  more 
of  Cicely,  **  I  have  not  the  smallest  doubt  that  Cicely 
has  been  united  in  marriage,  or  otherwise,  with  some 
man  whom  she  must  have  met  in  this  house.  Will 
you  think  of  the  unmarried  men  who  have  been  here 
during  the  last  two  years?" 

"  There  is  not  one  whom  I  can  suspect.  I  have 
thought  of  them  all  again  and  again." 

"  Do  you  know  who  Cicely  is?"  she  asked,  begin- 
ning to  quiver. 

"  No.  We  have  always  thought  that  she  came  of 
good  blood,  and  there  are  vague  rumors  of  her  parent- 
age having  been  discovered  in  court." 
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"  It  was.  But  we  hope  not  to  the  world.  She  is — 
oh,  Mrs.  Lewis! — ^she  is  my  husband's  own  child." 

Here  she  broke  down,  shaken  by  strong  crying,  and 
it  was  some  time  before  she  could  finish  her  story. 

"  Her  mother  was  a  young  French  girl  who  nursed 
my  husband  through  a  dangerous  illness,"  she  con- 
tinued with  her  usual  sweet  calm.  **  In  a  fit  of  grati- 
tude he  married  her;  but  this  was  not  generally 
known.  She  remained  in  France  to  be  educated. 
She  died  in  England,  leaving  this  little  girl,  who 
was  lost  by  her  nurse.  The  rosary  was  a  gift  from 
the  judge  to  his  first  wife." 

Mrs.  Lewis  was  speechless.  She  rose  and  turned 
to  look  out  of  the  window,  where  the  gardener's 
scythe  hishing  through  the  grass  made  her  think  of 
another  mower  before  whose  scythe  the  green  mo- 
ments of  the  doomed  life  were  falling.  Then  she 
turned  back,  hoping  that  Cynthia's  emotion  might 
have  passed,  for  the  word  wt/e  had  broken  down  her 
composure  once  more. 

"Dear  Lady  Marlowe,"  she  said,  "what  can  I  say 
in  the  face  of  such  a  tragedy?  Silence  seems  the  only 
possible  sympathy." 

Cynthia,  having  missed  her  train  in  consequence 
of  her  discomposure,  appeared  at  luncheon  full  of 
painfuUest  interest  in  this  family,  which  now  con- 
sisted only  of  the  Lewises  and  their  unmarried  daugh- 
ter Georgie.  She  exerted  herself  to  draw  out  the 
characters  of  her  hosts  in  the  course  of  table-talk. 
Presently  Mrs.  Lewis  addressed  her  husband  as 
George:  Cynthia's  heart  began  to  throb.  "And  you 
gave  your  name  to  a  daughter  rather  than  to  a  son, 
Captain  Lewis?"  she  asked. 
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"To tK)th  impartially;  my  wife  likes  the  name." 

"  To  the  soldier  or  the  sailor?" 

"  To  neither — to  our  yoimgest  son.  But  he  is  called 
Valentine,  his  second  name." 

Cynthia  drank  some  water  and  paused  to  think. 

"We  have  only  two  sons,"  she  resumed,  "both  as 
yet  virtually  at  home.     Our  eldest  is  at  Oxford. " 

"Our  youngest  is  far  beyond  Oxford,"  Captain 
Lewis  replied.  "  He  must  needs  choose  an  unlucky 
profession,  civil  engineering,  which  is  overstocked. 
He  hasn't  got  on,  poor  Val;  he  is  the  family  failure. 
He  is  gone  to  New  2^aland  now  in  hope  of  better 
luck." 

Cynthia  scarcely  knew  what  followed,  save  that 
she  kept  the  conversation  on  the  family  failure  and 
discovered  that  he  had  but  just  arrived  at  Dunedin, 
having  sailed  the  first  week  in  January.  This  date 
explained  the  comparative  emptiness  of  the  house  at 
the  time  of  Cicely's  last  holiday,  all  the  family  hav- 
ing in  turn  either  gone  to  fit  Valentine  out  for  the 
voyage  or  to  see  him  off.  Further,  that  he  had  spent 
the  greater  part  of  the  last  two  years  "  kicking  his 
heels  about  London"  and  looking  for  employment, 
and  that  he  now  hoped  to  do  something  by  lighting 
towns  in  New  Zealand  with  electricity.  Then  the 
conversation  fell  upon  music,  especially  Mozart's. 

"  Mrs.  Lewis,"  Cynthia  said  when  they  were  alone 
in  the  drawing-room  again,  "I  must  telegraph  at 
once  to  your  son  at  Dunedin." 

"Oh!"  cried  Mrs.  Lewis,  turning  pale,  "not  that; 
it  cannot  be  that.  We  never  for  a  moment  suspected 
that.  He  was  not  often  at  Rosemount.  And — ^you 
don't  know  my  son,  my  poor,  good  Val !" 
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"He  must  certainly  know  what  is  to  take  place 
next  week,"  Cynthia  replied,  agitated  but  resolute. 
"  He  can  scarcely  have  heard  from  you  yet.  He  may 
be  able  to  help  us,  at  any  rate.  No  harm  at  least 
will  be  done  by  a  cablegram." 

An  hour  later  she  left  the  house,  taking  with  her 
a  cablegram  addressed  to  Valentine  Lewis,  in  the 
care  of  a  Dunedin  acquaintance,  to  this  effect: 
"  Cicely  Rennie  to  be  executed  April  14th,  for  child- 
murder  January  loth.  Evidence  wanted  for  re- 
prieve. " 


CHAPTER    XV. 

FROM  THE  ENDS  OF   THE  EARTH. 

The  spring  days  went  on  lengthening  with  pitiless 
joy ;  each  new  beauty  they  developed  brought  a  young 
human  creature  in  her  springtide  nearer  the  black 
gate  of  death.  One  swallow  had  flown  from  over 
sea,  violets  were  in  fullest  bloom,  blackthorn  hedges 
studded  with  tiny  white  buds,  cowslips  beginning 
their  vernal  dance  over  chalk  slopes;  the  sun  was 
going  down  in  great  glory  on  the  last  day  but  one  of 
Cicely's  life. 

They  told  her  of  the  cable  to  New  Zealand.  She 
heard  in  silence,  flushed  crimson,  went  deadly  pale, 
flushed  and  paled  again.  From  that  day  she  was 
restless  and  excitable,  starting  at  sounds,  and  look- 
ing into  the  face  of  every  new-comer  with  ever-dis- 
appointed expectancy.  Lady  Marlowe  had  a  second 
interview  with  her,  this  time  without  privileged  in- 
fraction of  rule,  but  with  barriers  between  them; 
her  solicitor  saw  her  once  more ;  else  she  saw  only 
prison  officials,  having  declined  the  farewell  visit  the 
Lewises  wished  to  pay  her,  and  writing  to  them  in- 
stead. 

The  day  now  so  gloriously  closing  had  been  stormy 
and  wet,  very  different  from  Cicely's  life,  which,  as 
she  saw  it  in  retrospect,  had  been  brief  and  stormy, 
lighted  with  one  gleam  of  golden  promise  in  its 
morning,  and  quickly  clouding  to  an  abrupt  setting 
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in  storm  and  premature  darkness.  Her  window 
caught  the  first  slant  ray  of  sunrise  and  the  last  of 
sunset,  golden  measures  tracing  the  shortening  span 
of  her  life  on  the  blank  white  wall.  She  watched  the 
quivering  beam  creep  over  the  small  space,  crimson- 
ing, as  it  passed,  to  a  stormy  red,  and  leaving  a  sud- 
den cold  grayness  behind ;  to-morrow  that  glorious 
penx^il  would  trace  the  same  characters  on  the  same 
wall  and  on  the  morrow's  morrow,  but  she  would  not 
see  the  second  set  of  sun ;  her  eyes  would  be  quenched 
then,  like  those  last  rays.  Once  more,  and  yet  once 
more,  she  might  see  the  rosy  flush  of  morning  pass, 
turn  to  gold,  and  fade,  and  then — she  put  her  hands 
to  her  slender  white  throat.  She  looked  beyond  to 
a  world  in  which  there  is  no  more  need  of  the  sun ; 
yet  she  clung  to  this;  there  was  eternity  in  which  to 
enjoy  the  next,  but  the  few  remaining  minutes  in  this 
were  flying  beyond  recall. 

The  earth-murmur,  the  sounds  of  familiar  human 
life,  shouts  of  playing  children,  rumble  of  passing 
wheels,  whistling  of  boys,  cries  of  street-hawkers, 
chiming  of  clocks,  even  the  warder's  step  and  the 
measured  tread  of  the  sentry  pacing  unseen  below — 
sounds  she  would  soon  hear  no  more — were  sweet. 
Now  a  bugle  rang  out,  now  a  picket  tramped  by,  a 
mounted  orderly  trotted  jingling  past;  but  still, 
through  all  those  harmless  every-day  sounds,  came 
one  that  smote  dully  upon  her  heart,  the  regular, 
continuous  knock,  knocking  of  hammers. 

But  what  was  that  sweet  preluding  in  the  distance? 

Only  a  harp  and  some  violins  accompanying  the  worn 

tenor  voice  of  a  street-singer,  whose  song  was  borne 

fitfully  to  her  prison : 
29 
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''My  pretty  Jane,  my  dearest  Jane, 
Ah,  never  look  so  shy ; 
But  meet  me,  meet  me  in  the  evening, 
When  the  bloom  is  on  the  rye." 

She  had  heard  it  sung  in  happier  days  by  a  younger, 
clearer  voice ;  the  faint  music,  rising  as  a  dim  mem- 
ory from  the  past,  made  her  fall  to  sudden  strong 
weeping,  like  Francesca  da  Rimini,  when,  in  her 
misery,  she  recalled  the  first,  trembling  kiss  of  the 
happy  time. 


« 


The  summer  nights  are  coming,  love,' 


the  musician  continued,  and  the  dull  knocking  marked 
time.  Did  he^  in  his  distant  new  world,  remember 
those  summer  nights  and  the  rye-bloom?  The  song 
was  welcome;  it  assured  her  of  this  poor  earth  of 
ours,  which,  with  all  its  limitations  and  imperfec- 
tions, is  still  the  only  home  yet  known  to  us.  "  But 
God  will  be  in  heaven  too,"  she  thought. 

She  could  see  the  lucid  sky  in  its  passing  splendor, 
but  the  shadows  deepened  in  her  prison-chamber, 
drowning  all  but  the  wall  opposite  the  narrow  win- 
dow in  gloom.  She  clung  to  the  iron  bars  and  drew 
herself  up  by  her  hands,  bracing  her  feet  against  the 
wall  to  see  more  of  the  fading  world.  Thence  she 
could  discern  the  top  of  a  tree,  its  opening  leaf -buds 
shining  gem-like  in  the  after-glow,  and  bright  rain- 
drops still  trembling  from  the  points  of  its  branches; 
she  could  see  below,  a  sea  of  roofs  pierced  by  spire 
and  tower.  The  streets  were  in  shadow,  but  the 
towers  reposed  above  in  serene  glory;  the  sculptured 
angels  facing  the  four  winds  on  St.  Margaret's  belfry 
were  bright  above  the  gloom,  the  westward  angel 
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bathed  in  rosy  fire,  the  wings  of  the  northward  angel 
tipped  with  gold.  What  sights  those  calm  angels 
had  seen!  When  the  eastward  angel  had  received 
the  morning  glory  twice  more  and  the  great  east 
window  had  twice  become  a  living  splendor,  they 
would  look  upon 


«( 


Oh,  name  the  day,  the  wedding-day/ 


the  tenor  sang  as  if  in  mockery  of  the  dreadful  day 
so  soon  to  dawn. 

By  this  time  all  the  town  lights  had  appeared,  dim 
yellow  dots  in  the  twilight.  Now  the  flush  left  the 
zenith,  the  east  darkened,  a  star  looked  out,  Cicely's 
cramped  hands  left  their  hold,  her  face,  now  bright 
in  the  lingering  light,  sank  into  the  prison  shadows 
and  was  lost.  The  song  had  ceased.  The  hard  glare 
of  gas  came  through  the  door  of  her  cell. 

A  snatch  of  antique  song  was  floating  through  her 
brain,  "  Say  I  died  true. "  He  would  say  that  of  her ; 
their  secret  would  die  with  her.  But  it  was  hard, 
hard.  Had  he  ever  loved  her?  Was  it  for  honor's 
sake  that  he  left  her  to  die  a  dishonored  death?  In 
the  happy  days  he  delighted  in  the  cavalier  song: 

"I  could  not  love  thee,  dear,  so  much, 
Loved  I  not  honor  more. " 

She  was  dishonored,  the  prison  brand  was  upon  her, 
there  was  nothing  left  her  but  to  die. 

There  was  no  doubt  that  her  husband  knew  of  her 
peril;  the  vessel  had  arrived.  He  must  have  re- 
ceived, not  only  the  letters  written  immediately  after 
his  departure,  but  those  sent  by  the  next  mail ;  by 
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this  there  was  full  time  for  a  reply  to  have  reached 
her,  he  could  have  telegraphed  long  since. 

Whose  was  the  little  babe  found  in  Weston  Wood 
— was  it  thrown  into  the  pool  alive?  Why  did  he 
scatter  her  own  child's  clothing — the  hood  and  veil, 
so  easy  to  identify — found  in  the  bushes?  Their  child 
was  in  safe  hands,  and  need  never  know  his  mother's 
disgrace,  else 

Gay  music  came  fitfully  to  her  ears;  it  was  the 
band  playing  at  the  officers'  mess.  Carriages  rolled 
by;  people  were  going  to  evening  entertainments: 
how  much  happiness  and  enjoyment  was  given  to 
some  people,  while  others,  like  herself,  were  full  of 
trouble  from  their  very  cradles!  How  unreasonable 
to  cling  to  a  life  so  full  of  wrong  and  inequality! 
But  she  did  not  wish  to  die. 

Presently  a  waning  moon  looked  through  the  iron 
bars  and  saw  Cicely's  face,  calm  and  pale  on  her 
coarse  pillow,  her  full  crimson  lips  slightly  smiling, 
her  broad  level  brow  shadowed  by.  her  dark  hair,  her 
breath  quiet  as  an  infant's.  "Mother,"  she  said  in 
the  long-forgotten  dialect  of  her  native  village,  mov- 
ing gently  and  stretching  out  her  arms  lying  on  the 
draperies,  "mother!" 

The  moon  looked  on  many  wakeful  eyes  that  night; 
it  beamed  upon  pleasant  homes,  and  turned  the  scaf- 
fold in  the  prison-yard  to  gleaming  silver;  it  looked 
in  through  curtain  chinks  on  the  troubled,  wakeful 
eyes  of  Cicely's  speechless  judge,  and  those  of  his 
tired  wife  watching  by  his  side ;  looked  on  the  un- 
known sister,  waking  and  thinking  of  "the  other 
Cissie,  the  poor  Cissie,"  whose  soul  was  to  go  forth 
so  soon  into  the  abyss  no  plummet  has  ever  sounded; 
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it  looked  upon  the  mass  of  buildings  containing  bar- 
racks, court-housej  and  jail  in  one,  and  lent  them  a 
pale,  unearthly  beauty;  it  pencilled  the  shapes  of 
prison  bars  on  cell  floors  as  tenderly  as  it  drew  webs 
of  budding  branches  on  cool  and  dewy  turf,  or  out- 
lines of  traceried  windows  and  carven  columns  on 
cathedral  pavements;  it  touched  the  sleeping  streets, 
so  unlovely  by  day,  with  mystic  beauty,  and  spread 
broad  pathways  of  shining  splendor  over  the  wide 
gray  sea,  silvering  lonely  ships  as  they  glided  with 
shimmering  sails  in  the  silence ;  it  cast  a  calm  glance 
upon  the  green,  faintly  shining  earth,  wheeling  so 
stilly  on  its  appointed  path,  unconcerned  by  all  that 
weight  of  wearied  and  vexed  humanity  on  its  mighty 
breast. 

While  the  moon's  mystic  glory  thus  lay  upon  Eng- 
land, the  full  blaze  of  the  sun  fell  on  a  newer  Eng- 
land set  in  another  sea,  beneath  other  stars,  and 
lighted  the  noonday  toils  and  pleasures  of  those  sleep- 
ing Englishmen's  kinsfolk  there.  It  streamed  from 
a  sky  of  purest  blue  through  crisp,  exhilarating  air, 
upon  the  palm-like  foliage  of  gigantic  ferns  and  un- 
familiar weeds  and  grasses,  upon  an  irregular  coast, 
dented  and  fretted  with  many  a  winding  creek,  land- 
locked bay,  and  far-stretching  headland  reflected  in 
deep  blue  sea ;  it  shone  upon  rolling  uplands,  turfed 
and  treeless,  recalling  English  downs,  though  bare 
of  homestead  or  village  spire  in  their  folds. 

The  full  warm  lustre  of  that  mid-day  sun  fell  upon 
two  men  riding  over  the  crest  of  one  of  these  lonely 
uplands,  whence  they  caught  here  and  there  the 
sparkle  of  far-off  sea.  One  man  was  ugly  and  dark, 
the  other  well-favored  and  fair;  the  latter  was  what 
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the  ugly  man  called  a  new  chum.  The  ugly  man, 
whose  ugliness  was  too  emphatic  and  picturesque  to 
be  unpleasant,  and  whose  square  dark  face  was  strong 
and  genial,  and  lighted  by  two  brilliant  eyes  differ- 
ing both  in  size  and  color,  was  ruminating  with  an 
occasional  glance  at  his  fair-faced  companion  upon 
what  the  latter  had  told  him  of  his  prospects  over  a 
succession  of  pipes  the  night  before,  when  the  station 
ladies  were  sleeping  the  sleep  of  the  day-laborer  and 
the  ugly  man  would  fain  have  done  the  same. 

Debts  paid  again  and  again  by  an  indulgent  father, 
from  whom  he  derived  his  sole  income — for  the  pro- 
fession he  had  chosen  did  not  pay — the  chance  job  of 
lighting  a  New  Zealand  town  by  electricity  bringing 
him  from  the  other  side  of  the  earth  in  the  hope  of 
finding  other  such  work  in  that  scantily  peopled  col- 
ony— that  was  the  whole  story. 

"But,  my  good  fellow,"  thought  the  ugly  man, 
"  why  could  you  get  nothing  to  do  in  all  these  years? 
You  had  indeed  an  office  in  town  with  your  name  and 
quality  duly  set  forth,  but  it  strikes  me  that  you  were 
not  often  to  be  found  inside  that  office.  More  than 
half  the  week  seems  to  have  been  spent  in  the  coun- 
try, knocking  about  at  your  governor's  house.  How 
about  those  frequent  foreign  tours  and  home  fishing 
excursions?  Then,  I  remember  me,  when  I  was  at 
home,  that  you  turned  up  that  fastidious  nose  of  yours 
at  more  than  one  good  offer  that  was  far  beyond  the 
merits  of  a  youngster  like  you.  My  young  friend,  I 
more  than  suspect  that  you  have  no  genius  for  work 
and  a  pronounced  talent  for  play.  Hospitality  is  a 
virtue,  but  it  would  be  kinder  to  bundle  you  straight 
off  to  Raratonga  without  more  ado." 
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While  the  ugly  man  thus  mused,  his  companion, 
smitten  by  that  wholesome  malady,  nostalgia,  was 
repeating  in  a  soft  tenor  warble,  drowned  by  the  thud 
of  eight  cantering  hoofs, 

"My  pretty  Jane,  my  dearest  Jane, 
Ah,  never  look  so  shy, " 

and  thinking  rather  dolefully  that  the  strinmer  nights 
now  coming  in  merrie  England  would  be  winter  ones 
on  this  side  of  the  world. 

They  had  ridden  fast  and  far,  having  started  early 
to  look  after  some  sheep,  and  making  such  wide 
sweeps  round,  and  astonishing  plunges  straight  across, 
a  country  with  few  roads  in  it,  as  took  away  the  new 
chum's  breath,  and  convinced  him  that  more  riding 
befell  a  sheep-farmer  in  one  week  here  than  a  grass- 
country  fox-hunter  at  home  in  three. 

He  was  more  glad  than  he  would  have  cared  to 
own  when  the  ugly  man  drew  rein  at  the  edge  of  a 
shady  wood  and  proposed  a  halt  and  luncheon,  con- 
sisting of  tea  boiled  then  and  there  with  sugar  and 
milk  in  a  tin  over  a  fire  of  dry  sticks  and  grass,  a 
pipe  of  powerful  tobacco,  and  some  damper  and  meat. 

The  horses  browsed  comfortably,  tethered  in  the 
shade;  the  ugly  man  lay  on  his  back  with  his  long 
legs  crossed  and  one  pointing  sk5rward,  as  if  he  could 
not  reconcile  himself  entirely  to  antipodean  ways  of 
walking  head  downward  on  an  inverted  earth ;  the 
other  lay  on  his  chest  and  elbows,  his  hea.d  supported 
on  his  hands,  and  his  face  earthward,  as  if  he  would 
look  straight  through  the  world  to  England,  where 
his  friends  lay  sleeping  beneath  the  shining  moon. 

He  was  pondering  on  a  mystic  utterance  in  a  home 
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letter  just  received.  "  Your  father  is  lost  without  his 
companion,  for  Cicely  has  left  us.  Poor  girl!  you 
will  scarcely  believe  what  a  false  step  she  has  taken 
— made  a  secret  so-called  marriage,  the  husband 
mythic.  There  was  a  child  bom  before  you  left: 
such  duplicity  in  one  seemingly  so  straightforward!" 
But  where  was  Cicely?  And  why  had  she  not  writ- 
ten? She  had  at  least  kept  faith  with  him  by  her 
silence. 

'*  A  pair  of  stout  arms  and  the  sense  to  use  them  is 
the  chief  thing  in  the  colonies, "  the  dark  man  was 
saying.  "  The  next  thing  is  a  wife  with  the  same. 
A  little  capital  comes  handy.  People  who  want  to 
sit  still  and  admire  their  own  virtues  had  best  stay 
at  home.  Public  works  are  no  go.  The  thing  has 
been  overdone." 

"Marrying,"  replied  the  younger  gloomily,  "is 
dust  and  ashes.  One  thinks  a  woman  a  goddess  and 
moves  heaven  and  earth  till  one  has  got  her,  when 
she  immediately  turns  into  an  every-day  fellow-crea- 
ture. " 

"  King  Solomon,  the  many-wived,  wasn't  a  patch 
upon  you  for  knowing  all  about  it,  Val.  -  Who  wants 
to  marry  a  goddess?  The  best  wife  is  a  fellow-crea- 
ture of  average  badness  to  match  one's  own,  an  ami- 
able every-day  sinner,  not  too  fine  to  stand  by  a  man 
and  put  her  shoulder  to  the  wheel.  But  where  is 
Miss  Dora?  Is  your  godmother's  heart  still  set  on 
that  match?" 

"  My  dear  fellow,  Dora  wouldn't  take  me  for  double 
our  godmother's  money.  Besides,  I  have  made  the 
most  infernal  mess  of  it.  Privately  married  a — well, 
she  was  half-compamon^  half-maid^  at  Rosemount"  ^ 
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"  Oh— h— -h !"  drawled  the  ugly  man.  "  Well,  you 
probably  have  the  right  sort  of  wife  for  the  colonies, 
and  worth  all  your  godmother's  money.  What?  left 
her  behind  and  brought  the  child  out?  Now,  what 
has  your  wife  done  to  deserve  that,  Val?" 

He  had  turned  over,  and  was  looking  at  the  young 
man's  downbent  face. 

"  It  seemed  better  to  make  a  place  for  her  first. 
Then,  you  See,  my  people  will  never  accept  that.  To 
my  father  it  will  be  the  last  straw." 

"You  must  make  a  clean  breast,  young  one,  and 
have  your  wife  out  here.  It  is  a  cruel  and  dangerous 
position  for  a  young  woman. " 

"  The  whole  thing  is  an  infernal  mess — wrong  all 
through.  Of  course  I  ought  not  to  have  left  her,  and 
— hum — well,  only  idiots  marry  out  of  their  own  class. 
And  I  hadn't  the  passage-money." 

"  Goddesses  don't  answer  for  wives.  Egeria  was 
only  a  nymph ;  besides,  she  took  care  not  to  live  with 
him.  Ulysses  got  tired  of  Calypso,  and  sat  down  and 
cried  to  go  home  to  Penelope,  and  couldn't  be  com- 
forted. I  never  knew  but  one  goddess,  my  stepsister; 
she  is  the  exception.  She  was  a  sort  of  living  fairy- 
tale to  us.  As  we  grew  up  and  got  into  scrapes  we 
flew  to  her.  Make  the  best  of  your  fellow-mortal, 
young  one,  and  thank  heaven  she  isn't  a  goddess." 

**  Well,  you  see,  that  sort  of  blunder  is  fatal. " 

"You  must  pay  for  blunders,  my  young  friend. 
She  was  pretty,  and  you  had  nothing  else  to  do;  isn't 
that  about  the  size  of  it?  All  you  can  do  now  is  to 
stick  to  her  and  be  thankful.  Out  here  a  family 
will  be  no  drawback.  Her  virtues  will  shine  out, 
and  her  defects  be  hidden,  here.     So  you  brought  the 
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boy  away  to  save  her  from  complications.  What 
awful  rot!  Got  Mrs.  Browne  to  take  him.  Fatal 
blunder  indeed ! — humbug  and  selfish  cant !  Accord- 
ing to  you  she's  a  good  girl  and  pretty — fond  of  you, 
too.  Hasn't  found  out  you're  not  a  god  yet,  eh? 
Yet  you  must  needs  leave  her  and  go  whining  about 
the  world  because  she  isn't  a  goddess.  I  didn't  tund 
you  enough  at  Winchester;  though  I  confess  I  never 
thrashed  any  fag  more. " 

"  Of  course  I  mean  to  have  her  out  here  if  I  can 
make  a  place  for  her,"  the  fair-faced  man  replied. 
And  then  they  mounted  and  rode  back  to  the  station. 

The  new  chum  felt  as  if  he  had  somebody  else's 
legs  on  instead  of  his  own  when  he  tumbled  off  his 
tired  horse  in  the  slanting  afternoon  sunbeams,  and 
staggered  tipsily  on  to  the  veranda,  where  his  hostess 
met  him  with  a  letter  marked  "Immediate,"  and 
bearing  many  postmarks  and  erased  addresses.  It 
was  from  his  Dunedin  friend,  who,  instead  of  tele- 
graphing to  an  uncertain  address,  had  forwarded  the 
two  English  telegrams  to  his  first  paste  restante  ad- 
dress, whence  it  had  followed  him  from  place  to  place 
at  a  discreet  distance. 

He  read  it  quickly,  caught  at  the  veranda  pillar, 
and  laughed  aloud. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Lewis!"  cried  Mrs.  Cusacke,  "Mr. 
Lewis!" 

"  How  far  to  the  next  telegraph  station?"  he  asked 
in  a  thin  voice. 

"Not  more  than  five-and- twenty  miles, "  she  re- 
plied in  a  reassuring  tone,  "  certainly  not  more." 


CHAPTER    XVI. 

A  RACE  WITH  THE  SUN. 

"And  not  a  horse  fit  to  go,"  said  Mark  Cusacke, 
"  and  the  next  station  ten  miles  the  other  side  of  the 
telegraph  office!" 

"  Do  you  understand,  Cusacke?"  cried  Lewis.  "  It 
is  my  wife — my  wife,  I  say!  And  this  evening  is  to- 
morrow morning  at  home.  It — O  God ! — it  is  always 
done  in  the  morning.  And  it  is  my  infernal  fault. 
I  must  ride  something,  if  I  ride  it  to  death.  A  horse, 
I  say !  Get  me  a  horse !  When  the  beast  founders, 
I  must  run  for  it. " 

"  He  is  a  light  weight ;  Norma  might  carry  him, 
Mark;  she  is  the  fittest  we  have  to-day,"  panted 
Mrs.  Cusacke,  almost  crying  at  the  thought  of  ruin- 
ing her  pet. 

"  Right,  Kate.  Feed  the  man,  and  pack  a  flask  of 
spirits  for  him,  and  Til  get  Norma  ready.  And, 
Mabel,  you  prick  him  the  road  on  the  rough  chart  we 
made,  and  be  quick,  child!" 

In  ten  minutes  Lewis  was  in  the  saddle  again, 
pausing  impatiently  in  the  slant  autumn  sunbeams 
on  the  tired  chestnut  mare,  which  had  been  hastily 
fed  and  rubbed  down  and  given  a  bottle  of  cham- 
pagne, to  hear  the  last  instructions  as  to  his  way, 
while  Mrs.  Cusacke  patted  the  mare's  shining  neck 
and  gulped  down  a  great  sob  at  a  parting  she  fore- 
saw would  be  final. 

457 
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on  the  last  flush  of  evening  here,  it  would  pale  with 
the  first  glimmer  of  dawn  at  home.  And  the  tele- 
gram must  reach  its  destination  before  the  next  sun 
set  in  England  and  rose  here.     On,  Norma,  on ! 

The  sweet  creature  increased  her  speed  beneath 
the  caressing  pressure  of  the  hot,  eager  hand  on  her 
neck;  she  was  like  an  embodiment  of  winged  desire; 
the  magnetic  hand  thrilled  her  with  the  rider's  pas- 
sion ;  she  was  at  one  with  him.  Her  mistress  said 
truly  she  was  too  willing  and  sensitive  to  need  the 
spur.  After  that  first  touch  not  even  the  whip  was 
used,  except  to  be  drawn  gently  over  her  shining 
shoulders.  At  each  sound  of  the  voice  she  increased 
her  speed,  quivering  to  the  suppressed  passion  of  his 
voice.  She  scarcely  needed  even  that  light  stimulus, 
but  answered  to  his  very  thoughts;  and  in  the  height 
of  the  turmoil  of  thought  and  emotion  he  loved  and 
keenly  desired  to  possess  this  noble  creature. 

Here  is  a  deep  broad  stream :  the  ground  is  firm 
on  this  side,  but  what  of  the  other?  Norma  rises 
lightly,  now  she  is  off  the  ground,  now  her  hind  feet 
have  touched  firm  earth  again;  the  stream  is  gur- 
gling on  its  way  behind  them;  the  ground  rises 
steadily  before  them;  she  faces  it  nobly,  but  with 
evident  distress ;  foam-flakes  bespatter  her  rider ;  can 
she  stay? 

The  chill  of  evening  was  coming  on ;  Lewis  felt 
the  sharpness  on  his  hot  face :  it  was  the  chill  of  ap- 
proaching dawn  at  home,  where  Cicely  was  still  lying 
peacefully  asleep  on  her  pillow  in  the  darkness,  the 
moon  having  passed  by  her  window.  The  hill-top  is 
reached,  and  Norma  goes  more  easily  and  with  un- 
slackened  speed.     If  she  can  but  stay! 
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He  saw  Cicely's  character  more  clearly  as  he  rode 
on.  It  was  strong,  loyal,  and  proud;  she  conld  not 
break  her  word.  It  was  that  fine  scorn  and  proud 
aloofness,  so  singular  in  a  girl  so  lowly  placed,  which 
had  given  her  beauty  its  greatest  enhancement  in  the 
first  kindling  of  his  admiration,  and  which,  coupled 
with  her  gentleness  and  generous  devotion  to  his 
blind  father,  had  won  his  love ;  the  knowledge  that 
she  was  not  to  be  lightly  approached,  much  less  won, 
was  the  spur  to  a  passion  that  otherwise  might  have 
flagged,  and  even  ceased.  She  was  far  too  proud  not 
to  die  rather  than  drag  him  down  by  her  own  un- 
merited disgrace;  too  loyal  to  break  her  word.  Yes, 
he  had  truly  loved  her ;  but  a  man  rarely  dares  every- 
thing for  a  woman's  sake;  he  could  not  bear  to  see 
his  wife  serving  in  his  father's  house,  or  remember 
her  low  and  dubious  origin  and  antecedents.  So  the 
flame  of  his  love  flickered  and  died  down  into  a  dull 
discontent  and  resentful  regret  that  he  had  taken 
little  pains  to  conceal.  "  I  was  a  cur,"  he  thought — 
"a  mean  cur!"  He  thought  of  Cicely's  promise  at 
parting  in  Weston  Wood,  not  to  reveal  their  relation- 
ship till  he  gave  her  leave.  This  parting  had  stirred 
the  smouldering  fire  of  tenderness,  and  her  face  and 
voice  and  last  look  at  the  child  followed  him  across 
the  world  with  his  half  of  the  broken  chaplet. 

Fly,  Norma,  fly!  you  are  racing  with  no  mortal 
steeds,  but  with  the  fire-maned  coursers  of  the  sun ; 
desire  wings  you,  hope  speeds  you,  despair  dogs  you : 
not  only  dear  life,  but  honor,  which  is  dearer,  de- 
pends upon  your  speed. 

The  space  between  the  ptu-ple  horizon  and  that 
blaze  of  golden  splendor  grows  smaller  and  ever 
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smaller,  yet  there  is  no  trace  df  the  wished-for  goal 
among  those  valley-folds.  Yonder  is  a  shepherd's 
hut  far  off  on  an  upland  slope,  out  of  the  way,  traced 
on  the  map ;  no  other  dwelling  is  in  sight,  the  land 
spreads  lonely  and  desolate,  without  sign  of  man,  to 
the  horizon. 

Now  dark  misgivings  seized  him,  for  this  hanging 
wood  to  the  right  had  not  been  named  in  his  instruc- 
tions. And  where  were  those  landmarks  he  was  to 
have  seen  half-way?  Compass  and  chart  were  con- 
sulted, the  reins  lying  on  Norma's  neck  as  the  spirited 
creature  kept  on  at  a  splendid  pace.  Yes;  it  was  too 
true,  they  were  going  wrong ;  the  sun  had  deceived 
him ;  he  had  forgotten  that  it  would  be  some  degrees 
past  the  equator  by  this  time,  and  so  had  borne  too 
much  to  the  north.  He  changed  his  course  a  point 
to  the  south,  and  rode  on,  now  much  impeded  by 
scrub,  and  harassed  by  doubts  of  the  way,  until  at 
last,  to  his  joy,  he  saw  the  majestic  cabbage-tree 
standing  alone  on  a  rocky  knoll,  a  landmark  for  some 
distance  round,  and  knew  by  this  that  he  was  near 
the  track  again. 

But  what  is  this?  Norma  refusing,  swerving,  back- 
ing? She  is  no  new  chum,  she  i§  wiser  than  her  rider ; 
now  she  suddenly  darts  forward,  plunges  her  white 
fore  foot  over  the  fetlock  in  a  black  quag,  and  backs 
again ;  the  only  thing  is  to  trust  her  to  find  firm  ground. 
That  lily-white  foot  is  the  sign  of  want  of  staying 
power ;  she  is  beginning  to  show  symptoms  of  dis- 
tress. Now  at  last,  after  a  long,  vexatious  circuit, 
they  strike  the  track  again,  and  a  dim  blue  something 
in  a  valley  is  without  doubt  smoke  curling  above  the 
desired  goal. 


V 
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New  life  sped  through  his  stiffened  limbs,  he 
cheered  the  mare  on  with  a  good  deep  hurrah :  she 
gave  a  desperate  plunge,  recovered  herself  splendidly, 
but  began  to  limp  on  that  same  stained  off  fore  foot ; 
she  had  picked  up  a  stone.  In  a  minute  he  was  off 
and  kneeling  with  the  hoof  turned  up  in  his  hand, 
the  mare  panting  and  quivering,  her  delicate  ears 
pricked  in  every  direction  while  he  opened  his  good 
six-bladed  knife  and  rasped  at  the  stone,  which  was 
wedged  so  firmly  between  the  frog  and  the  inner 
edges  of  the  shoe  that  he  thought  the  iron  would 
move  before  the  stone.  His  arm  trembled,  his  breath 
came  thick,  the  mare's  leg  quivered  in  his  hand,  hot 
blasts  from  her  crimson  nostrils  poured  on  his  face, 
he  cast  quick  anxious  looks  at  the  sinking  sun,  he 
swore  a  fierce  oath,  he  prayed,  but  that  accursed  stone 
would  not  move.  At  last,  with  a  great  jerk,  it  gave, 
throwing  him  off  his  balance  and  bringing  him  under 
the  mare's  fore  feet,  while  the  rasp  scored  up  his 
wrist  and  skinned  it.  Then  he  was  up  and  on  again, 
with  the  goal  in  sight,  and  the  precious  sunlight  still 
playing  on  his  fair  hair  and  on  Norma's  bright  mane. 
Alas !  the  limp  was  permanent ;  that  infernal  pointed 
flint  had  gone  to  the  quick  of  the  foot,  the  mare's 
easy  motion  was  spoiled,  the  pain  was  telling  on  her ; 
yet  she  answered  to  his  touch  and  went  gallantly 
on.  But  the  immortal  coursers  would  soon  outstrip 
her ;  the  sun  was  now  a  crimson  ball  just  above  the 
earth's  rim;  the  mare's  distress  increased  with  every 
stride ;  it  was  all  he  could  do  to  hold  her  up.  Pres- 
ently there  was  a  terrific  crash,  a  confusion  of  hoofs 
and  mane,  and  man  and  horse  rolled  together  on  the 
rough  corduroy  road.  Then  the  red  ball  of  flame 
3^ 
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slipped  beneath  the  world's  hazy  rim,  leaving  a  blaze 
of  confused  splendor  behind. 

"  Oh,  Mark !"  Norma's  mistress  was  just  saying  to 
her  husband  on  the  station  veranda,  "  would  it  be 
wrong  to  pray  for  Norma?" 

Lewis,  wiping  the  blood  from  his  face  and  stag- 
gering to  his  stiff  feet,  which  were  encumbered  with 
riding-boots,  looked  at  poor  Normals  convulsed  limbs 
stretching  and  stiffening  along  the  road  in  the  pink 
light  with  a  ghastly  smile.  Heine  was  right:  the 
ruler  of  human  destinies  is  a  keen  humorist.  For 
Lewis  had  been  at  great  pains  to  put  the  whole  bulk 
of  the  habitable  globe  between  himself  and  his 
wedded  wife,  and  now  he  would  have  given  his  life 
to  be  within  reach  of  her.  Love  and  desire  are 
strong,  but  they  cannot  displace  the  mass  of  the  solid 
earth  or  stir  the  smallest  planet  one  degree  from  its 
strict  course. 

The  sunken  sun  was  by  this  time  shining  on  the 
other  side  of  the  earth ;  the  celestial  fingers  traced 
their  gold  and  crimson  characters  once  more  upon 
the  blank  wall  of  Cicely's  prison-chamber;  her  dark 
eyes  once  more  unclosed  to  see  them ;  once  more  in 
the  sweet  rush  of  returning  consciousnes  she  wel- 
comed the  quivering  lustre  with  joy,  and  once  more 
her  heart  darkened  in  gradual  assurance  of  grim 
reality.  Then  the  condemned  prisoner  rose  and 
began  the  devotions  of  that  long,  dim,  dreamlike 
Sabbath,  apparently  so  endless,  and  yet  ending  with 
such  dread  quickness,  and  when  the  golden  charac- 
ters of  evening  marked  the  wall,  she  felt  as  if  she 
had  died  long  ago  and  was  almost  forgotten. 
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One  more  night  of  sweet,  deep  slumber,  and  Cicely 
rose  refreshed  to  make  her  last  toilet  with  exceeding 
care,  remembering  how  she  had  braided  and  bound 
her  splendid  hair  on  her  wedding  morning. 

Again  she  had  dreamed  of  her  young  mother,  and 
waking  thought  of  her  father.  She  could  not  over- 
come the  strange  repulsion  she  felt  for  this  man; 
but  she  pitied  him,  and  sent  him  dutiful  and  kindly 
messages.  And  now  in  the  deep  emotions  kindled  by 
approaching  death  she  thought  that  her  mother  must 
have  loved  hinj  even  as  she  loved  her  Valentine. 

After  she  had  duly  received  the  sacrament,  she 
asked  the  chaplain  to  tell  the  judge  that  he  was  af- 
fectionately remembered  in  her  last  thoughts  and 
prayers.  "  And  to  any  one  who  may  make  inquiries 
concerning  me,"  she  added,  "  will  you  say  that  I  died 
at  peace,  thinking  kindly  of  all  who  had  ever  been 
dear  to  me?"  for  she  dared  send  her  husband  no 
clearer  message.  A  strange  fate  was  hers,  owned 
by  neither  father  nor  husband,  and  bearing  the  name 
of  neither. 

And  now  all  preparations  were  completed,  the  aw- 
ful moment  had  arrived;  Cicely's  door  opened  for 
the  last  time,  and  she  left  her  prison.  Her  face  was 
no  paler  than  usual,  her  step  was  firm,  and  her  eye 
clear;  she  took  comfort  in  hearing  the  solemn  words 
of  the  Burial  Office,  so  unfamiliar  to  the  young,  re- 
peated by  the  chaplain  on  that  last  short  journey.  It 
was  very  strange  to  her  that  she,  young,  healthy, 
throbbing  in  every  vein  with  exuberant  life,  could 
be  the  subject  of  all  that  mournful  measured  pomp 
and  stately  rhythm  of  sorrow,  chosen  from  the  ages' 
treasury  of  nobly-worded  lament  for  the  travail  of 
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man,  and  full  of  august  consolation  and  hope  for  the 
sons  of  men,  which  is  the  English  Burial  Office; 
more  than  strange  that  the  knell  tolling  so  heavily 
as  she  walked  from  the  prison  into  the  high- walled 
yard  could  be  for  her. 

Newly  arrived  swallows  swept  down  into  the  yard 
in  the  sunlight,  their  graceful  purple  wings  shining 
fresh  from  over-sea,  their  swift  and  arrowy  flight 
speaking  of  liberty  and  the  keen  joy  of  living.  The 
pale  sky,  flooded  with  light  of  morning  and  spring, 
the  single  linden -tree  with  its  ruddy  branches  flash- 
ing out  into  translucent  green,  the  sea  of  smoke- 
hazed  roofs  just  visible  from  the  scaffold,  and  theiar 
faint  lines  of  bluish-green  on  the  slopes  beyond  the 
city,  which  were  open  fields  and  woods,  where  larks 
and  thrushes  and  the  whole  spring  choir  were  sing- 
ing  and  wild-flowers  unclosing — all  spoke  vividly  of 
the  sweetness  of  life. 

The  knell  tolled  heavily  on,  but  through  it  came 
the  homely  sounds  of  returning  life  from  the  half- 
awakened  town.  Shouts  of  merry  boys,  rumble  of 
wheels,  thunder  of  passing  trains,  church-bells  call- 
ing to  prayer,  distracted  her  thoughts  from  the  sol- 
emn words  spoken  in  her  ear.  Yet  this  bright  sun- 
shiny earth  would  in  another  minute  slip  from  beneath 
her  feet  and  be  gone  forever. 

The  stem-faced  officials  stood  erect  and  stiff,  each 
in  his  place  to  see  her  die;  there  was  no  escape  for 
her;  strong  men  everywhere  surrounded  her;  the 
mysterious  man,  busy  with  the  machinery  which  in 
another  moment  would  hurl  her  spirit  forever  from  the 
trembling  body,  stood  near;  the  prison  building  and 
the  high  wall  hemmed  her  in.     It  wais  hard,  hard. 
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But  what  makes  her  tremble  so  strongly?  Only 
an  infant's  feeble,  wilful  wail  borne  from  the  dis- 
tance ;  so  her  own  baby  wailed  the  day  it  left  her 
arms  for  the  hireling  woman's.  Who  would  care  for 
her  pretty  boy?  Would  he  grow  up  like  his  mother, 
desolate  and  unloved?  The  chaplain's  voice  grew 
tremulous;  the  clock  was  slowly  booming  out  its 
eight  strokes,  rousing  all  the  clocks  in  the  town  to 
follow  suit;  a  bugle  rang  out  from  the  barracks;  she 
had  already  been  pinioned,  and  the  mysterious  man 
who  stood  behind  her  was  placing  something  lightly, 
deftly,  and  with  exceeding  care  round  her  neck ;  she 
felt  the  heat  of  his  strong  hands  and  perceived  the 
fresh  odor  of  new  hemp,  and  with  one  last  silent 
prayer  she  expected  her  swift-coming  death,  having 
" borne  it  out  even  to  the  edge  of  doom." 

But  then  a  sudden  cry  arose :  "  Not  that !  no,  no, 
not  that!  Don't  let  me  die  in  the  dark!  I  will  be 
still!     I  will  indeed !" 

Then  the  stem  faces  of  the  officials  changed ;  the 
governor  passed  his  hand  across  his  face ;  the  doctor 
bit  his  lip;  a  reporter  felt  deadly  sick;  the  chaplain 
murmured  something  in  the  prisoner's  ear.  Cicely 
thought  of  the  darkness  on  Calvary;  the  ghastly 
thing  fell  over  her  face,  blotting  out  the  world ;  yet 
one  more  pang  in  the  darkness,  and  then 

She  was  but  dimly  conscious  of  a  sudden  stir  and 
movement  about  her;  there  was  a  confusion  of  men's 
excited  voices;  a  dreadful  qualm  came  over  her. 
The  governor's  sharp,  short  word  of  command  rang 
out ;  the  thunder  as  of  many  leagues  of  broken  surf 
was  in  her  ears ;  everything  spun  wildly  round  and 
—vanished. 


CHAPTER   X.VII. 

■ 

THE  LAST  MORNING. 

The  same  sweet  April  sunbeams  shining  on  the 
scaflEold  were  stealing  through  the  windows  of  the 
judge's  lodgings;  outside  in  the  sunny  ivy  sparrows 
rollicked  and  chattered,  quarrelled  and  fluttered, 
round  their  nests ;  the  odor  of  fresh  wood-violets  filled 
the  room  and  some  orchids  were  within  sight  of  the 
bed  on  which  Cecil  Marlowe  lay,  speechless  and  help- 
less, all  his  life  concentred  in  the  burning  depths  of 
his  dark,  unspeakably  sad  eyes.  Cynthia  had  learned 
to  interpret  the  perpetual  dumb  anguish  of  those 
restless,  ever-asking  eyes,  but  there, were  times  when 
their  baffled,  helpless  gaze,  in  which  lay  the  shadow 
of  some  incommunicable  dread,  was  too  sad  to  bear. 

Like  Valentine  Lewis  on  the  other  side  of  the 
earth,  this  stricken  man  was  realizing  the  grim  hu- 
mor of  the  ruler  of  human  destiny.  The  irony  of 
Cecil  Marlowe's  position  was  perfect.  He  had  al- 
lowed his  unloved  child  to  drift  helpless  away  upon 
the  desolate  waters  of  this  wild  world  from  pure  care- 
lessness and  lack  of  interest  in  her;  now  he  had  to 
lie  still  and  see  the  sands  of  her  life  running  out  with 
no  power  to  help  her  by  so  much  as  a  word ;  he  would 
not  own  her  in  her  infancy,  he  could  not  now  that 
he  would;  he  had  grudged  her  the  life  she  deriyed 
from  him,  it  was  his  terrible  doom  to  condemn  her  to 
a  death  he  i^vould  have  diedi  \.o  ^NeT\.\  Vka  \iad  been 
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ashamed  of  the  innocent  child,  she  had  grown  up  to 
be  a  shame  to  him  and  to  the  children  of  his  love ; 
the  voice  with  which  he  had  publicly  denied  her 
mother  and  herself  was  doomed  against  his  will  to 
publicly  pronounce  her  death-sentence;  the  gift  of 
fit  and  noble  speech,  which  had  been  his  glory,  he 
had  been  forced  to  use  in  judgment  upon  his  child, 
and  when  he  might  have  used  it  in  her  behalf,  it  was 
taken  from  him;  the  arm  which  should  have  shel- 
tered her  infancy  was,  in  the  prime  of  his  age,  more 
powerless  than  an  infant's.  Cicely  had  been  cast  out 
from  the  light  of  his  hearth-fire;  he  was  dying  under 
a  stranger's  roof.  But  the  crowning  irony,  the  very 
cream  of  this  terrific  jest,  was  that  he  had  sinned  for 
Cynthia's  sake,  and  it  was  upon  her  sinless  head  that 
the  chief  trouble  fell. 

One  day  when  a  book  lay  open  by  his  side,  show- 
ing the  words  "God  is  just,"  he  took  a  pencil  in 
his  lips,  pointed  to  the  sentence,  and  looked  at 
Cynthia. 

"  *  And  merciful,  *  "  she  added,  "  'and  slow  to  anger, 
and  repenteth  him  of  the  evil.  *  " 

He  smiled  and  looked  in  her  face  with  a  heart- 
breaking wistfulness,  as  if  full  of  thoughts  he  would 
fain  have  expressed.  "My  own  child,"  he  said  in 
his  faint,  strained  voice,  "my  own  child." 

The  heroic  wife  was  by  his  side  to  help  and  sustain 
him  in  this  hour  of  despair,  the  averting  of  which 
they  had  awaited  in  sickening  suspense  since  the  dis- 
patch of  the  first  unanswered  message  to  New  Zea- 
land. One  more  faint  ray  of  hope  had  been  kindled 
by  a  second  and  more  fully  and  distinctly  worded 
cablegram,  of  which  Cecil  had  approved  by  the  dumb 
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spQech  of  his  eyes;  but  the  days  wore  away,  there 
was  no  reply  and  no  order  from  the  Home  Ofl&ce,  and 
a  more  complete  despair  settled  upon  them. 

Cynthia,  pale  with  the  sad  thoughts  of  a  sleepless 
night,  but  paler  from  those  unspoken  but  divined  in 
Cecirs  wakeful  eyes,  sat  at  the  window  of  the  closed 
room,  whence  the  bulk  of  the  prison  and  the  hoisting 
of  the  flag  of  death  would  be  visible,  waiting  for  the 
hour  to  strike,  reading  aloud  the  prayers  for  the  dy- 
ing, while  Cecil's  restless  eyes  travelled  from  the 
face  of  a  clock  to  the  window  and  back  again.  At 
last  the  musical  prelude  to  the  strucken  hour  began, 
and  mortal  agony  darkened  the  judge's  face ;  Cynthia 
rose  from  her  place  by  the  window  and  knelt  by  the 
bed,  with  his  helpless  hand  in  hers  and  her  face 
buried,  so  that  neither  might  see  the  other's  anguish. 
Both  knew  every  probable  detail  of  the  ghastly  scene; 
the  actual  thing  could  scarcely  have  been  more  dread- 
ful than  the  imagined. 

The  soft,  slow  preluding  ceased,  and  the  deep  boom 
of  the  hour-bell  struck  heavily  upon  their  ears.  At 
the  first  stroke  Cecil  strove  inarticulately  to  speak, 
but  lapsed  into  the  usual  cry,  "  My  own  child ;"  at 
the  second  Cynthia  began  to  tremble  and  the  judge 
moaned ;  at  the  third  the  relief  of  tears  came  to  her, 
but  his  eyes  closed  their  burning  lids.  Heavily  fell 
the  eight  strokes  with  slow  and  measured  boom,  like 
the  drums  in  the  Dead  March ;  an  eternity  seemed  to 
elapse  before  the  eighth  and  last  vibrated  through 
their  hearts.  It  was  still  humming  upon  the  sunny 
air,  when  Cynthia  lifted  her  head,  thinking  the  worst 
must  be  over,  and  saw  her  husband's  face  white  and 
unconscious  on  the  pillow. 
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But  the  spirit  was  not  gone ;  the  wide,  dark  eyes 
once  more  opened  upon  her ;  there  was  even  less  suf- 
fering now  in  their  mute  questioning,  as  if  the  worst 
were  past.  As  she  bent  over  him,  raising  and  sup- 
porting his  head  with  one  hand  and  holding  a  glass 
to- his  lips  with  the  other,  her  senses  were  keenly 
alive  to  everything,  to  the  merry  riot  of  sparrows  in 
the  ivy,  the  melancholy  chant  of  a  water-cress  girl, 
the  sharp  rat-tat  and  quick  step  of  the  postman,  trivial 
sounds  and  impertinent,  because  of  the  tragedy  just 
enacted  behind  the  prison  wall. 

The  child  practising  scales  on  the  other  side  of  the 
dull  street  was  more  torturing  this  morning;  she 
was  maddened  by  the  certainty  that  a  slow  rumble 
of  wheels  must  be  the  watering-cart,  that  a  dull  re- 
peated thud  was  a  maid  banging  door-mats  against  a 
wall.  And  through  all  this  medley  of  aggressive 
stagnation  and  silence  made  audible,  she  heard  the 
pavement  smitten  by  the  sharp,  quick  steps  of  a  man 
running  at  full  speed :  now  the  sounds  were  dulled 
on  the  gravelly  road  and  now  they  rang  sharp  again 
on  the  pavement;  now  they  were  on  the  doorsteps 
beneath  that  second-floor  window,  ait  impatient  rattle 
of  the  handle  opened  the  door,  the  footsteps  stopped 
in  the  hall,  where  the  sound  of  a  man's  voice  was  an- 
swered by  the  sharp  treble  cry  of  a  woman's.  Then 
the  two  voices  mingled  in  quick  succession  of  ques- 
tion and  answer,  a  girl's  light  step  flew  up  the  two 
flights  of  stairs,  followed  more  slowly  by  the  man's, 
the  sick-room  door  burst  open,  and  Cissie,  panting, 
radiant,  with  tears  raining  unregarded  over  her  face, 
rushed  in  like  a  spring  tempest,  waving  a  pink  paper 
in  her  hand. 
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"  Oh,  father!"  she  cried,  "  oh,  mother!  Reprieved! 
Reprieved!" 

C3mthia  let  the  helpless  head  slide  back  to  the  pil- 
low, and  sank  into  a  chair,  Cecil's  eyes  flashed  a 
deeper  fire  from  their  sunken  orbits  and  his  lips 
moved  quickly. 

"  My  own  child,"  he  said  in  the  strange  faint  voice 
now  so  sadly  familiar  to  them. 

"Just  in  time,"  cried  Cissie.  "The  clock  had 
struck ;  the  last  prayers  were  said.  The  New  Zea- 
land telegram  went  to  the  Secretary's  private  address. 
He  telegraphed  last  night,  but  the  message  was  not 
delivered  till  this  morning. " 

The  clock  marked  eight  minutes  past  eight — eight 
pregnant  minutes.  Cynthia  heard  Mr.  Luscombe 
pacing  up  and  down  the  landing,  and  the  judge  hav- 
ing assented  by  a  sign  to  her  question,  she  bid  him 
come  in  and  tell  his  story — that  he  had  returned  to 
Alcaster  on  Sunday;  that  he  had  waited  by  permis- 
sion of  the  governor  in  the  latter' s  house  to  hear, 
though  he  might  not  see,  what  befell  in  the  last  act 
of  the  tragedy  and  report  to  the  judge ;  and  that  he 
had  been  so  eager  to  bear  the  good  tidings  without 
delay,  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  prisoner  except 
that  she  had  fainted. 

While  he  was  speaking,  his  face  devoured  by  the 
piteous  eagerness  of  the  judge's  questioning  eyes, 
Cynthia  was  still  aware  of  all  the  sounds,  twittering 
sparrows,  ticking  clock,  her  own  heart-beats,  and, 
among  those  passing,  the  light,  irregular  footsteps  of 
a  boy.  She  heard  this  boy  stop  and  exchange  shrill 
vituperation  with  another,  and  then  run  away  jeer- 
ing; she  heard  him  move  on,  probably  backward. 
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Now  she  could  see  him  through  the  window ;  turning 
again,  he  shouted  more  vituperation  at  his  distant 
foe,  holding  his  hand  to  his  mouth  to  make  the  sound 
carry,  and,  deftly  dodging  a  stone,  executed  a  war- 
dance  with  defiant  clattering.  Cynthia  was  com- 
pelled by  malign  infirmity  of  strained  nerves  to 
watch  him,  as,  with  a  final  whoop  of  derision,  he 
stopped,  and,  as  if  by  an  after-thought,  delivered  a 
pale-brown  letter  at  the  door. 

It  was  from  Rosemount. 

"V.  L.  sails  home  in  Euapekaori  vji\h  son.  Lady 
M.  right.     Evidence  saving. " 

"With  his  son!"  echoed  Cynthia,  "and  she  had 
nearly  died !" 

"My  own  child!"  faltered  Cecil,  tears  streaming 
over  the  face  he  was  too  helpless  to  cover. 

•  a  •  •  .  .  . 

When  Cicely  grasped  the  fact  that  she  had  been 
reprieved,  the  joy  of  life  snatched  from  the  abyss  of 
death  completely  overcame  her.  The  solid  walls  of 
that  dreary  cell  were  welcome  in  their  prosaic  bare- 
ness; the  sight  of  her  pulse  visibly  throbbing  in  her 
wrist,  the  soft  and  even  rhythm  of  her  breath,  the 
warmth  of  her  interclasped  hands,  all  was  delightful. 
To  see  the  little  square  of  lavender  sky,  barred  though 
it  was,  and  the  pigeons  flying  across  its  lucid  space, 
was  rapture ;  the  commonplace  street  noises  and  the 
brisk,  inspiriting  music  of  the  band  marching  by  to 
the  beat  of  soldiers'  feet  made  her  cry  for  very  joy. 
She  tried  to  utter  some  thanksgiving,  but  she  could 
only  fall  on  her  knees  and  sob. 

But  when  she  heard  later  that  she  had  been  saved 
by  a  New  Zealand  telegram,  her  gladness  deepened 
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to  solemnity.  "  I  knew  it !"  she  exclaimed,  in  the  first 
breathless  awe  of  her  joy — "  I  knew  that  he  would 
not  leave  me  to  die!" 

And  he  was  coming  home  in  the  Ruapekaori^  which 
fine  vessel  might  arrive  in  six  weeks.  Of  course,  she 
had  never  doubted  it :  he  had  seemed  weary  of  her 
in  those  trying  times,  and  she  had  been  silly  and  ex- 
acting, not  making  allowance  for  his  position,  and 
the  great  sacrifice  he  had  made ;  but  he  was  true  at 
the  core  and  responded  to  the  first  cry  for  help.  Cer- 
tainly she  had  never  doubted  him ;  she  had  been  sure 
all  along  that  there  was  some  mistake.  And  now  he 
had  given  up  his  family  and  friends,  his  prospects 
and  expectations,  and  was  coming  home  to  ruin  and 
disgrace,  to  save  her  and  claim  an  outcast  wife  from 
the  foot  of  the  gallows. 

No  one  had  ever  been  proud  of  Cicely:  she  had 
stumbled  up  to  womanhood  a  tolerated  creature  at 
best ;  it  was  a  wonder  to  her  that  any  one  should  incur 
the  slightest  inconvenience  for  her  sake,  and  here 
was  this  splendid  prince  plunging  through  the  magic 
fence  of  flame  to  deliver  her  from  malign  enchant- 
ment. There  was  no  such  person  as  Cicely  Rennie, 
the  condemned  convict;  Cicely  Lewis,  bom  Cicely 
Marlowe,  might  live  happy  and  honored  for  the  term 
of  her  natural  life.  Her  son  might  read  of  that  trial 
in  some  old  paper  and  never  dream  who  Cicely  Ren- 
nie might  be. 

The  news  of  the  reprieve  was  most  unwelcome  to 
Mr.  Forde-Cusacke.  This  injured  gentleman  had 
by  this  time  risen  from  horizontal  woe  to  perpendicu- 
lar resignation,  or  as  one  of  his  sons  observed,  "  Thank 
goodness,  the  governor  is  on  his  hind  legs  again/* 
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Mr.  Forde-Cusacke  had  a  certain  robust  faith  in  the 
remedial  virtues  of  the  herb  pantagruelion ;  he  had 
too  much  common-sense  underlying  his  whimsies  to 
side  with  the  heretical  sect  which  holds  that  the 
worst  use  to  which  you  can  put  a  man  is  to  hang 
him.  For,  in  those  rare  intervals  when  his  mental 
vision  was  not  concentred  on  his  noble  and  interest- 
ing self,  he  had  taken  note  of  the  stuff  turned  out  of 
the  polishing  mills  of  nineteenth-century  civilization, 
and  rightly  decided  that  the  very  best,  if  not  the  only, 
use  to  which  a  certain  residuum  of  human  beings  can 
be  put  is  to  hang  them.  This  worthy  man  is  not  to 
be  blamed  if,  in  common  with  a  jury  of  his  fellow- 
citizens,  he  held  Cicely  Rennie  to  belong  to  this  dis- 
astrous residuum.  But  the  fact  of  her  belonging  also 
to  his  stepdaughter's  husband  led  him  to  conceive 
the  herb  pantagruelion  to  be  especially  wholesome 
for  her.  The  dead  are  at  least  done  with ;  but  a  rela- 
tive convicted  of  murder  or  manslaughter  is  a  living 
and  perennial  disgrace. 

He  did  not  think  so  badly  of  the  Marlowes  as  to 
suppose  they  would  acknowledge  the  connection ;  but, 
at  the 'same  time,  it  would  exist,  and  might  at  any 
moment  be  raked  up.  He  groaned  to  think  of  those 
floating  rumors  concerning  Cynthia's  husband,  and 
the  dreadful  notoriety  of  the  trial  which  had  ended 
so  tragically  for  the  judge.  And  then  those  pesti- 
lent conjectures  in  the  daily  press,  the  many-tongued 
— ^what  a  thing  it  was  to  find  these  on  one's  breakfast- 
table,  or  to  see  them  gloated  over  by  one's  especial 
cronies  at  clubs! 

"  There  is  no  reasonable  doubt, "  that  Jovian  organ, 
the  Period^  said  later,  concerning  the  reprieve  and  its 
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occasion,  important  evidence  from  the  Antipodes, 
"  that  the  tragic  event  which  recently  cost  the  Bench 
one  of  its  most  humane  and  enlightened,  as  well  as 
able  and  learned,  ornaments,  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Justice  Marlowe,  known  to  be  constitutionally 
averse  to  the  duty  of  passing  capital  sentence,  found 
himself  compelled  by  the  exigencies  of  our  present 
legal  system  to  condemn  a  person  whom  he  knew  to 
be  innocent,  merely  because  twelve  British  citizens 
of  ordinary  mental  capacity,  and  as  absolutely  un- 
trained in  the  laws  of  evidence  as  they  are  little 
versed  in  the  study  of  human  nature,  considered  her 
guilty.  Sir  Cecil  Marlowe  has  ably  and  eloquently 
written  of  the  ineptitude  of  the  average  juror;  he 
has  fully  exposed  the  absurd  anachronism  of  retain- 
ing a  judicial  system  framed  for  a  rude  people  ac- 
customed to  trial  by  combat  and  ordeal  in  these  days 
of  full-blown  nineteenth-century  civilization.  But 
so  sublime  is  the  divinity  which  doth  hedge  about  a 
juryman,  that  his  verdict,  however  unjust  it  may 
convincingly  be  proved  to  be,  is  irreversible ;  not  all 
the  prerogative  of  the  daily  press,  the  Executive,  and 
the  Crown,  not  all  the  power  of  fully-proven  inno- 
cence, can  reverse  the  dread  judgment  of  the  holy 
twelve.  The  only  course  to  be  taken  with  an  un- 
justly convicted  prisoner,  provided  he  have  not  suf- 
fered the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law,  is  to  grant  him 
a  free  pardon — redress  there  can  be  none." 

"The  popular  imagination,  easily  inflamed  by  so 
striking  an  occurrence  as  the  paralysis  of  a  judge  in 
the  act  of  passing  sentence,  has  set  afloat  most  absurd 
conjectures  as  to  the  cause  of  Mr.  Justice  Marlowe's 
overwhelmingly  painful  emotion — conjectures  which, 
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we  regret  to  say,  the  daily  press  has  not  hesitated  to 
give  utterance  to,  and  which  we  believe  to  be  totally 
without  foundation.  To  be  compelled  to  condemn 
an  innocent  and  helpless  young  woman  to  death  is 
surely  enough  to  upset  the  nerves  of  any  man  of 
average  humanity  and  integrity,  without  the  further 
aggravation  of  close  kinship  between  judge  and  pris- 
oner," etc.,  said  the  Mars. 

"  The  case  of  Cicely  Rennie, "  said  the  Planet^  "  may 
well  set  us  to  ponder  the  value  of  circumstantial  evi- 
dence. How  much  longer,  we  may  well  ask,  are  our 
courts  of  justice  to  witness  the  cruel  absurdity  of 
silencing  the  one  person  in  possession  of  the  facts  of 
the  case?" 

Leaders  in  this  style  were  sufficiently  afflicting  to 
Mr.  Forde-Cusacke ;  but  the  furious  correspondence 
that  ensued  on  questions  of  criminal  procedure  aris- 
ing from  this  case  were  still  worse ;  in  his  anguish  at 
being  unable  to  look  at  a  paper  without  some  refer- 
ence to  the  case  for  weeks,  he  again  betook  himself 
to  horizontal  woe — a  woe  accentuated  by  the  fact  that 
his  own  son,  Mark,  was  in  some  way  mixed  up  with 
this  horrid  aflEair — and  could  not  regain  perpendicu- 
lar resignation  for  nine  days,  when  he  was  with 
difficulty  induced  graciously  to  pardon  the  human 
race. 

Cicely's  child,  with  the  peculiarity  of  which  she 
had  spoken,  and  which  Mrs.  Dickson — its  caretaker 
— had  strenuously  denied,  was  actually  produced,  and 
all  the  suspicious  circumstances  accompanying  its 
disappearance  were  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  both 
by  its  father  and  the  woman  into  whose  charge  it  was 
given  on  that  January  afternoon,  and  who  had  taken 
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it  to  New  Zealand — thus  working  out  her  passage 
thither. 

So  it  came  to  pass  one  day,  when  June  roses  were 
blooming  and  ivy-leaves  outside  the  judge's  lodgings 
thickly  coated  with  summer  dust,  that  his  first-bom 
child,  on  being  released  from  captivity,  saw  him  face 
to  face  once  more. 

As  the  hour  for  her  visit  drew  nearer,  he  became 
restless  and  excited,  and  kept  trying  to  say  some- 
thing; all  his  efforts  resulted  only  in  the  repetition 
of  the  one  phrase — "My  own  child!" — in  varying 
tones  of  inquiry,  remonstrance,  entreaty,  tenderness, 
despair,  and  resignation. 

When  Cicely,  pale  from  long  confinement  and  suf- 
fering, but  bright,  erect,  and  happy,  stood  before  her 
father,  and  looked,  with  her  accustomed  fearless  can- 
dor, straight  into  his  burning  eyes,  the  old  feeling  of 
repulsion  thrilled  each,  but  each  strove  against  it, 
and  saw  it  gradually  die  from  the  softening  gaze  of 
the  other.  The  clock  ticked  but  thrice  before  the 
eyes  of  both  overflowed,  the  daughter's  with  pity  for 
the  dumb  and  suffering  soul  imprisoned  in  the  eyes 
of  the  stricken  nian. 

"  Father,"  she  said,  in  the  voice  so  strange  yet  so 
familiar  to  him,  as  she  laid  a  bunch  of  fresh-blown 
roses  by  his  faded  cheek,  "  Father !" 

"My  own  child!"  he  replied  in  his  faint,  far-off, 
strained  voice. 

When  Cynthia  came  in  later,  Cicely  was  sitting, 
as  she  and  Cissie  were  accustomed  to  sit,  by  the  bed- 
side. Cecil  was  gazing,  gazing  at  his  daughter  in 
the  wistful  helplessness  of  his  silenced  heart,  yet 
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with  a  happier  look  on  his  face  than  she  had  seen  for 
long.     For  his  warfare  was  at  last  accomplished. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  day  he  was  quiet  and 
happy,  sleeping  a  little  and  waking  refreshed,  but 
something  in  his  face  warned  C}mthia  not  to  leave 
him.  She  sat  by  his  pillow  during  the  brief  summer 
night,  Bob  Ryall,  most  tender  and  skilful  of  nurses, 
sleeping  a  dog's  sleep  as  usual  in  the  lobby.  When 
the  pale  brief  night  of  midsummer  waned  and  the 
crimson  dawn  came  stealing  up  the  steep  of  the  sky 
in  deep  silence,  broken  only  by  the  quarter-hour 
chimes  from  a  steeple,  Cynthia  rose,  softly  raised  the 
window-blind,  and  looked  eastward,  whence  all  good 
comes,  drinking  deeply  of  the  charm  of  approaching 
day,  and  bathed  in  the  fresh  glory  of  the  changing 
light.  While  she  stood  thus,  breathing  the  cool  air, 
there  fell  on  her  ear  a  voice  from  the  happy  days  of 
love  and  youth,  a  deep,  resonant  voice,  strong  with 
the  full  strength  of  manhood,  yet  mellow  and  sweet. 

"  Cynthia  /"  it  called  with  the  meaning  and  master- 
passion  of  a  life  in  one  word. 

She  turned  quickly :  "Cecil, /^y  Cecil!"  she  replied, 
in  the  voice  of  the  young  bride  on  the  moonlit  ter- 
race, and  in  a  moment  she  was  by  the  face  on  the 
pillow,  which  was  just  flushed  with  the  rose  of  dawn. 

Years,  sickness,  the  burden  of  life,  heavy  remorse 
for  wrong-doing  and  neglected  duty,  bitter  sorrow 
for  its  bitter  fruit — all  had  rolled  away  like  a  morn- 
ing mist  from  her  husband's  face;  he  smiled  upon 
her  now  as  in  his  golden  prime.  Not  the  judge,  but 
the  young  Cecil,  full  of  hope  and  the  ardor  of  poetic 
passion,  looked  out  of  the  brilliant  eyes  which  had 
lately  been  so  full  of  cruel  pain ;  and  not  the  mother 
3^ 
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of  grown  children,  but  the  young  Cynthia,  quivering 
with  a  bride's  half -conscious  passion,  met  his  ardent 
gaze. 

The  room  was  now  full  of  the  rosy  glow,  the 
charmed  stillness  was  broken  by  the  chirp  and  twitter 
of  innumerable  waking  birds,  as  in  the  autumn  dawn 
when  Cecil  unburdened  his  heart  to  his  wife  and  was 
forgiven.  But  when  the  rose-light  changed  to  purple 
and  gold,  the  eyes  looking  so  deeply  into  Cynthia's 
darkened  and  fixed,  as  if  their  light  had  passed  into 
hers.  She  closed  them  softly,  and  sank  face  down- 
ward beside  him  in  the  first  sharp  anguish  of  widow- 
hood. 


CHAPTER    XVIII. 

MUFFLED  MUSIC. 

One  blue  June  day  a  rank  of  mowers  stood  outlined 
against  the  summer  sky  on  an  upland  facing  Cottesloe 
Grange,  strong,  brown  men,  their  bare  sinewy  arms 
and  chests  shining  with  their  toil,  their  faces  shaded 
by  broad  hats  picturesquely  bent  about.  Each  nian 
had  reduced  his  clothing  to  a  minimum  of  belted 
trousers  and  wide-open  shirt,  each  held  his  scythe  at 
the  same  angle  at  the  same  moment,  each  bent  to 
the  same  grand,  free  sweep  of  the  shining  blade  in 
finely  balanced,  rhythmic  motion;  a  thin,  small 
shadow  lay  at  each  erect  man's  feet,  and  each  bend- 
ing man  cast  thin,  wavy  lines«of  shadow  across  the 
grass  with  the  scythe's  sweep;  heated  air  shimmered 
above  the  gray-green  field ;  the  blades  flashed  with 
keen  white  light  as  they  turned ;  a  lark,  shooting  up 
the  sky,  as  if  upborne  on  a  circling  storm  of  silver- 
sweet  song,  the  hish  of  falling  swathes,  and  light 
sharp  crackle  of  grass-halm  on  scythe-edge,  were  the 
only  sounds. 

The  rank  of  mowers  diminished  in  height  as  they 

sank  behind  the  grassy  ridge ;  now  the  gleam  of  steel 

was  lost,  now  only  the  bronzed  faces  and  arms  with 

a  flutter  of  striped  shirt  and  a  quaint  crush  of  hat  were 

traced  against  the  pure  blue,  whence  the  shower  of 

song  poured  incessant,  till  the  lark,  in  sudden  dead 

silence,  dropped  like  a  stone. 

481 
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Then  arose  a  beautiful  melancholy  music  from  the 
belfry  of  Cottesloe  Church,  slow,  soft,  inexpressibly 
mournful,  rising  in  melodious  wails,  sinking  in  sor- 
rowful murmurs,  laden  always  with  the  burden  of  an 
unspeakable  regret,  with  something  of  the  hollow 
boom  that  lends  such  solemnity  to  the  long,  rever- 
berating roll  of  distant  breakers,  and  yet  with  a  most 
human  cry  of  heart-piercing  pain. 

The  scythe  was  arrested  in  its  poise  above  the  thick 
standing  grass,  d?)tted  with  rich  red  clover-heads ;  a 
whetstone  sang  its  pleasant  song  along  a  steel  blade, 
blither  sound  than  which  there  is  none  but  the  sing- 
ing of  larks. 

"Whatever  be  come  to  Cottesloe  bells?"  asked  the 
lad  with  the  whetstone,  pausing  while  another  man 
began  upon  his  scythe.  "  Sounds  as  though  they  was 
alost  down  underground  somewhere  or  'nother." 

"  Last  time  they  don#  that  'twas  fur  wold  General 
Marlowe.  'Tes  wha{>  they  doos  when  royalty  dies- 
covers  up  clapper  a  one  side.  Zims  like  as  though 
the  bells  was  a-cryen. " 

"  Hish,  hish!"  went  the  scythes,  timed  now  to  the 
swirl  of  the  muffled  bells ;  the  cut  swaths  stood  a  mo- 
ment tremulous,  then  sank  wavering  along  the  warm 
ground,  with  here  a  moon-daisy,  and  there  a  clover- 
ball,  or  sorrel-plume,  standing  above  the  felled  stems. 

"  A  hrich  man  med  so  well  die  as  a  poor  un,  so  fur 
as  I  knows,"  growled  Tim  Barker,  when  the  scythes 
were  still  again  and  the  tired  mowers  had  thrown 
themselves  down  in  the  cool  grass  under  the  oaks  to 
take  their  noon-meat ;  "  nobody  can't  do  no  more  than 
ate  and  drink  so  much  as  he  can. " 

"  Sure  enough,  Tim.     My  wife's  vather,  *e  drunt 
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hisself  to  death.  The  Emperor  of  all  the  Rooshians 
could  'a'  done  no  more.  A  was  a  laaborer  same  as 
me." 

"  I  'lows  you  hain't  in  no  such  girt  hurry  to  go  un- 
derground, Tim,  and  you  be  a  poorish  man,"  said 
another. 

"I  dunno  as  I  be,"  returned  Tim  reflectively. 
"  Zims  as  though  I'd  so  soon  bide  above  ground  now 
I  be  above  it.  Times  is  haerd  zince  they've  a- took 
to  this  yer  steam.  But  there,  I  hreckon  I'd  so  soon 
bide  above  ground.  Chuck  us  that  there  bundle, 
wull  'ee?" 

"Judge  Marlowe,  ee  wasn't  not  to  say  in  years," 
said  Will  Niblett ;  "  a  vine  figure  of  a  man,  the  young- 
est of  the  vam'ly." 

"His  sins  hev  a-vound  en  out,"  added  Seth  Dore, 
drawing  a  long  breath  and  ruffling  his  gray  hairs  as 
he  recovered  an  upright  pasition  after  falling  back 
gradually  till  he  lay  at  full  length  with  a  wooden 
puncheon  to  his  mouth.  "  Zome  do  say  as  this  yer 
young  ooman  was  his  own  child.  When  ee  zeen  that 
he  got  a  stroke  on  the  Bench.  They  carred  en  out 
o'  court  fur  dead." 

"They've  a-let  she  off,"  said  Tim  Barker,  "The 
Queen,  she  give  her  a  free  pardon.  I'll  warr'nt  a 
poor  man's  daughter  would  a-swung. " 

"Go  on  wi'  ye!"  growled  Niblett,  cutting  a  chunk 
of  the  bacon  he  held  in  his  hand  with  his  clasp-knife 
and  stowing  it  in  his  cheek.  "  The  Queen  give  her 
a  free  pardon  'cause  she  hadn't  a-done  it." 

"You  talks  zense.  Bill  Niblett,"  sneered  Tim; 
"nobody  can't  give  a  pardon  to  nobody  when  they 
hain't  a-done  nothen,  ye  girt  zote!" 
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"  She  never  dooed  nothen,  I  tell  *ee, "  retorted  Nib- 
lett.  "Her  maaster's  son,  ee'd  a-made  a  honest 
ooman  of  *er,  and  carr'd  the  child  off  to  'Merrika  long 
with  en  and  brought  en  back  agen.  So  soon  as  they 
vound  she  never  done  nothen,  they  give  'er  a  vree 
pardon.     That's  the  law  o*  the  land." 

"Terr'ble  wild  ee  was,"  continued  Seth  Dore, 
"  and  a  was  cut  off  in  his  zins  for  the  wamun  of  man- 
kind. I  mind  when  that  French  ooman  come  after 
en — her  that's  buried  down  there  by  the  belfry: 
'twas  a  hard  winter.  Wold  General,  ee  hushed  it 
up.  But  there  the  poor  ooman  lies.  There  was  a 
French  captain  come  in  the  fall;  a  said  'twas  his 
sister. " 

"Some  says  'twas  his  lawful  wife,"  said  Niblett; 
"  my  vather  minds  how  she  asked  en  the  hroad  to 
Cottesloe.  They  turned  her  away  in  the  starm  a 
Christmas  Eve.  She  bid  outside  in  the  snow  till  she 
was  a-vroze  to  death.  They  vound  'er  a  Christmas 
Day.     I  helped  dig  her  out  o'  drift." 

"  Hrich  men  hev  a  deal  to  answer  for, "  said  Tim 
Barker;  "this  poor  vrozen  ooman  left  a  child,  too. 
Nobody  never  known  what  come  of  that." 

"  My  uncle  Ben  made  the  cawfen  day  after  Christ- 
mas Day,"  said  a  young  man  with  a  curly  yellow 
beard;  "I  minds  the  snow  that  Christmas;  'twas 
drifted  ten  and  twelve  foot  deep  in  plaaces;  we 
couldn't  get  anighst  the  school-house.  Our  gairden 
was  deep  snow  to  the  upstairs  windows. " 

"Winter  was  some'at  like  winter  then,"  continued 
Seth  Dore;  "nowadays  there  ain't  nothen  like  it. 
Varmer  'Ood  lost  over  varty  ship  in  the  drift  that 
Christmas,  let  alone  other  volk.     Times  isn't  what 
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they  was,  what  with  mowen  and  hreapen*  machines, 
and  these  here  steam-ingins  and  school  boords. 
Hreach  me  a  light,  Tim." 

"  They  Cottesloe  bells  sounds  well,  muffled  or  no," 
said  Will  Niblett  drowsily,  as  a  fresh  peal,  after  a 
brief  silence,  came  trembling  out  of  the  belfry,  sing- 
ing and  sighing  upon  the  sunny  air,  now  ringing 
clear  in  golden  joyance,  now  echoing  hollow  and 
dim,  then  clear  again,  and  again  overtaken  by  the 
murmurous  moan  of  suppressed  but  inextinguishable 
regret. 

"  'Tes  like  to  make  a  loanesome  young  mayde  cry," 
murmured  Seth  Dore,  letting  the  pipe  fall  from  his 
mouth,  as  he  rolled  slowly  over  on  his  face,  and  went 
fast  asleep  in  the  oaken  shade. 

The  muffled  bells  boomed  on,  changing  from  the 
clear  golden  peal  and  back  to  the  hollow  murmur; 
oak-leaves  rustled  softly  over  the  sleeping  mowers ; 
flowers  faded  and  grass  dried  in  the  long,  cool,  cut 
swathes,  exhaling  pungent  fragrance ;  the  uncut  grass 
stood  motionless,  starred  with  blossom,  awaiting  the 
scythe.  Then  the  bell  music  died  on  the  palpitating 
air,  the  mowers  awoke,  the  oaken  shadows^  turned 
and  lengthened,  the  day  passed  away  in  glories  of 
molten  gold. 

Another  day  dawned  and  closed,  and  another;  the 
blossomed  wheat  ears  set,  and  the  ears  plumped  out 
and  absorbed  the  sunlight  till  they  too  fell  beneath 
the  scythe,  and  deep  peace  of  the  mellow  autumn- 
time  lay  upon  meadow,  wood,  and  sea. 

Sunshine  glowed  warmly  on  the  steep  brown  roofs 
of  Swanboume,  and  turned  lichen-crusted  bams  to 
beaten  gold;  it  reddened  fruit  on  orchard  boughs. 
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and  opened  wide  the  sweet  hearts  of  late  roses  on  the 
terrace ;  the  sea  was  all  soft  blue  bloom,  except  where 
it  twinkled  innumerously  in  the  snn's  path;  surf 
crawled  drowsily  at  the  foot  of  the  cliffs,  with  low, 
contented  murmurs,  and  hushed,  scarce-audible  song, 
the  fierce  tumult  and  seething  wrath  of  many  winters 
forgotten  beneath  the  calm  of  faintly  hazed  blue  over- 
head ;  gleaners  stooped  in  shining  stubble-fields ;  be- 
lated wagons  creaked  under  the  last  load  home; 
robins  sang  cool  mornings  in  and  gorgeous  evenings 
out  in  their  peaceful,  pathetic  warble. 

On  the  down  at  the  base  of  which  the  sea  crooned 
its  hushed  song,  her  face  toward  Swanboume,  Cyn- 
thia sat  in  her  widow's  weeds,  absorbed  in  a  widow's 
retrospect,  as  sat  she  once  in  the  May-time  in  maiden 
white,  lost  in  a  girl's  day-dream. 

"Knowest  thou  not  at  the  fall  of  the  leaf 
How  the  heart  feels  a  languid  grief?" 

Rossetti  wrote.  But  Cecil  said  it  depended  on  tem- 
perament and  mood,  and  made  an  answer  thus: 

"  Full  well  I  know  at  the  fall  of  the  leaf 
The  heart's  deep  peace  at  rest  from  grief." 

Tears  dropped  upon  the  delicate  white  spirals  of  the 
"  lady's  tresses"  in  C)mthia's  hand,  not  bitter  tears, 
for  she  was  happier  in  her  widowhood  than  in  those 
years  of  estrangement,  she  was  now  truly  at  one  with 
her  husband,  though  a  certain  fleeting  span  of  time 
and  space  was  set  between  them. 

Over  there  in  the  dim  blue  haze  lay  Cottesloe;  in 
the  churchyard  was  a  white  cross  with  "  Ren6e"  and 
the  date  of  her  death  cut  upon  it  among  the  Mar- 
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lowes*  graves;  but  Cecil  lay  here  at  Swanboume 
among  her  own  kindred.  .  We  sit  in  nnconscions 
judgment  on  our  dead;  our  best-beloved;  Minos  is 
not  more  sternly  just  than  mourners  are  in  these  un- 
bidden musings  and  memories.  C)mthia  could  not 
forget  the  never-redressed  wrong  she  had  seen  done 
Ren6e.  How  would  it  fare  with  Ren6e  and  Cecil  in 
the  resurrection? — that  old  perplexity — "As  the  an- 
gels?" 

She  could  never  forget  that  the  young  lover  who 
leaped  into  the  charmed  rose-garden  of  her  maiden 
dreams  was  already  bound  to  another  woman.  The 
inextinguishable  sorrow  of  her  life,  Rente's  tragic 
end,  and  the  little  child's  wrong,  which  caused  Cecil's 
untimely  grave,  had  never  been  if  he  had  come  under 
true  colors  that  day. 

C)mthia  had  with  her  a  foreign  letter  dated  on 
shipboard,  and  brought  by  a  home-bound  vessel 
spoken  with  from  an  outward-bound  Australian 
steamer. 

"  It  is  hard  to  be  so  far  from  you,  my  more  than 
mother, "  Cicely  wrote.  "  My  husband  is  half -jealous 
of  you,  and  with  reason.  You  saved  me  from  what 
I  dare  not  think  of  without  trembling. " — For  all  her 
life  long  Cicely  had  a  morbid  horror  of  seeing  a  hat 
or  cap  pushed  askew,  because  it  recalled  Mr.  Sykes 
Simeon's  wig ;  the  smell  of  hemp  brought  on  nervous 
trembling;  and  she  never  wore  a  veil,  or  liked  her 
eyes  covered  in  play. — "  Since  our  visit  to  Brittany, 
Valentine  says  that  he  understands  what  he  calls  my 
fierce  loyalty  and  proud  wilfulness,  and  he  says  it 
was  just  like  a  woman  to  let  herself  be  killed  on  pur- 
pose to  spite  her  husband.    He  is  an  angel.    We  have 
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promised  to  visit  Uncle  K&ouac  at  St.  Malo"  again 
some  day.  He  thinks  little  Cecil  like  my  mother, 
and  will  make  him  his  heir.**^ 

Cicely  was  herself  an  heiress  in  a  small  way,  her 
father  having,  at  Cynthia's  suggestion,  bequeathed 
his  patrimony  and  private  means  to  her  a  year  ago. 
She  was  going  with  her  husband  to  make  their  home 
in  New  Zealand ;  for  a  new  country  was  necessary  to 
one  in  her  singular  position.  Cynthia  was  sorry  to 
lose  this  new-found  child ;  she  had  done  so  much  for 
her  that  she  could  not  help  loving  her. 

The  sea  crooned  softly,  bees  hummed  in  sunny  air, 
Cynthia's  thoughts  floated  back  to  the  past.  What  if 
Cecil  had  not  then  come?  It  seemed  impossible  to 
have  lived  without  him,  yet  her  marriage  had  not 
been  happy. 

He  left  many  diaries  and  commonplace  books  be- 
hind him ;  by  reading  these  she  gained  a  fuller  grasp 
of  his  character,  and  found  that,  in  spite  of  blots,  to 
know  more  was,  as  usual,  to  love  more.  Again  and 
again  she  asked  herself  if  this  Cecil,  her  Cecil,  could 
be  the  man  who  denied  his  wife  so  coolly  and  cruelly, 
and  again  and  again  she  saw  that  the  thing  was  al- 
most forced  upon  him  by  the  untenable  position  into 
which  cowardice  and  falsehood  had  brought  him.  His 
one  overpowering  instinct  had  been  to  spare  the  wo- 
man he  loved ;  the  same  instinct  led  to  the  loss  of  his 
little  girl.  Tears  sprang  to  her  eyes  when  she  re- 
membered how  deeply  he  had  loved  that  one  woman 
whom  he  yet  made  miserable.  Through  many  such 
tears,  dried  and  fresh  springing  and  dried  again,  she 
read  from  the  manuscripts  before  her. 

There  was  much  about  the  wrong  of  wanton  as- 
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sumption  of  parental  responsibility  and  the  wicked- 
ness of  neglecting  offspring;  there  were  dissertations 
on  the  possibility  of  checking  and  punishing  both. 
Flogging  brutal  parents  was  recommended,  the  diffi- 
culty of  taking  their  children  from  them,  and  at  the 
same  time  compelling  them  to  bear  the  burden  of 
their  maintenance,  discussed.  "To  launch  human 
beings  recklessly  into  an  unprotected  and  uncherished 
existence  is  worse  in  its  consequences  than  murder," 
one  sentence  ran. 

"Those  old  Greek  myths,"  said  another,  "rose 
from  the  depths  of  human  nature  and  the  ever-un- 
riddled mysteries  of  the  laws  that  move  it.  I  have 
been  driven  by  furies,  like  Orestes,  to  do  what  my 
better  self  would  not,  and,  like  CEdipus,  I  have 
wronged  blindly  where  I  would  most  fain  have  done 
right.  Am  I  by  nature  weak,  cruel,  and  cowardly? 
Yet  thus  I  have  acted,  harming  many,  and  especially 
her  who  is  dearest  to  my  soul.  Man  cannot  guide 
himself.  If  he  seek  not  the  highest,  he  is  ruled  by 
Christian  fiends  and  pagan  furies. " 

Thence  she  turned  to  a  thin  volume  of  verse 
printed  years  after  the  "  Daffodil  Songs,"  chiefly  son- 
nets, which,  like  Dante's  in  the  "Vita  Nuova"  and 
Sidney  to  Stella,  had  but  one  theme,  the  beauty  of 
one  woman's  soul  and  its  shrine.  Cecil's  were  writ- 
ten chiefly  after  marriage.  A  deep  and  pure  passion 
breathed  through  these  verses,  the  best  he  ever  made, 
the  perfume  of  his  soul ;  she  saw  that  his  love  for  her 
had  been  the  master  passion  of  his  life.  Yet  Ren6e 
loved  him,  and  died  of  her  love.  Things  happen 
that  can  never  be  set  right. 

Down  there  was  the  smoke  of  Bob  Ryall's  cottage. 
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close  to  their  gates.  How  clinging  and  close  Bob's 
devotion  to  Cecil  had  been,  and  how  well  earned! 
Faint  sounds  of  laughter  and  young  voices  came  borne 
on  the  still  air  from  Swanboume,  where  the  children 
were  playing  tennis.  Lionel  Luscombe  was  there, 
and  the  Harry  Marlowes  from  Cottesloe,  also  a  con- 
tingent of  Forde-Cusackes.  Thence  Cynthia  had 
stolen  away ;  for  the  mirth  jarred  on  the  aching  deso- 
lation of  her  widowhood.  Lady  Susan  was  looking 
on  at  the  young  ones'  play,  placid  and  beautiful  in 
her  old  age.  Her  son  Richard,  still  the  popular 
bachelor  Uncle  Dick,  stood  near  her,  a  general  offi- 
cer, covered  with  medals  and  scars.  He,  too,  had 
loved  one  woman  only,  and  though  he  neither  lear- 
ned her  nor  made  verses  about  her,  she  was  his  best 
friend,  and  his  happiest  moments  were  spent  with 
her  and  her  children. 

From  her  elevation  Cynthia  could  see  Seagate  lying 
around  the  cliff-locked  bay;  a  cluster  of  well-built 
cottages  of  different  sizes  aiid  shapes,  dotted  about 
as  if  by  chance  among  homely  gardens  and  trees 
there,  composed  the  Cecil  Marlowe  Homes  for  Chil- 
dren. 

She  saw  a  long,  widowed,  but  not  desolate,  life 
stretching  before  her,  for  she  was  still  young.  Even 
in  her  widow's  garb  and  widow's  sorrow  she  gave  an 
impression  of  youthfulness ;  her  eyes  were  even  more 
beautiful  and  mysterious  than  in  her  girlhood;  she 
had  no  morbid  desire  to  share  his  grave  with  the 
husband  of  her  youth ;  she  was  at  the  age  when  in- 
tellect is  ripest.  She  had  leisure  and  influence ;  she 
was  haunted,  as  in  girlhood,  by  "  those  others"  who 
walked  in  the  mire  while  she  sat  in  jewels  and  vel- 
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vets;  she  knew  there  was  always  "another  Cissie,  a 
poor  Cissie :"  might  she  attempt  to  solve,  if  only  by 
daily  consideration  and  instant  and  constant  offering 
of  sympathetic  hands,  the  problem  of  lifting  up 
"those  others"  who  sit  in  the  dust? 

While  thus  musing,  she  heard  a  man's  quick,  firm 
step^and  her  eldest  son  stepped  into  her  widow's 
memories. 

She  rose  and  took  the  boy's  arm,  delighting  in  his 
strength  and  stature  and  honest,  manly  face.  They 
looked  across  the  broad,  blue  Channel  to  Brittany, 
hidden  beyond  the  firm  and  level  sea-rim,  talking 
cheerfully,  though  Cynthia's  heart  was  heavy  with 
the  feeling  that  part  of  her  life,  its  greatest  sorrow, 
must  never  be  revealed — for  Cicely's  share  in  their 
father's  life  and  death  could  only  be  partially  ex- 
plained— to  Cecil's  children.  They  turned  home- 
ward, and  the  low  croon  of  the  surf  grew  softer,  the 
tinkle  of  sheep-bells  thinner,  the  laughter  of  the 
children  playing  in  the  sunshine  clearer. 

Cynthia's  life  was  like  a  half-muffled  peal:  now 
the  clear  bell-melody  rang  out  full  and  joyous, 
and  now  the  covered  side  of  the  tongue  boomed 
heavily,  laden  with  inextinguishable  regret;  then 
once  more  the  golden  peal  dropped  a  clear  bright 
shower  of  music  into  her  heart.  One  day,  perhaps, 
the  muffled  echo  might  cease. 


THE   END. 
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